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EDITORIAL 


The religious education of the young in secondary schools 1s of 
cardinal importance. The very first number of « Lumen Vitae» (Jan. 
1946) contained an article on this question to which we have never 
ceased to attach full importance, as the bibliography following this note 
bears evidence. During the last five years many articles have appeared 
containing suggestions for teachers in secondary schools. Even so, 
we have thought well to devote a special issue to this subject. At the 
same time one must not imagine that here is to be found a complete 
study. Whilst it offers the reader a wide documentation, it invites him to 
further investigations and especially to reflection and criticism. 

What is the picture of religious teaching in secondary schools today ? 
The first part of this volume gives some elements of an answer. It 1s 
factual. Reports come from Mother Marthe de Jesus, the Rev. 
L. Sulierot and lady teachers in various countries. Many of the 
facts can be observed in boys’ schools as well as girls’. 

The second part contains articles on wmportant matters : religion 
and the adolescent (Sister M. Catherine Frederic, O. S. F., 
M. Van Caster, S. J.), the function of the teacher (A. Ingen- 
Housz, S. J.), the relationship between the teaching of reli- 
gion and secular subjects (P. Ranwez, S. J.), the use of aestheti- 
cism in religious formation (J. Streignart, S. J. ; G. Lebacqz, 
S. J.). Professor Résseler in his article takes a typical example 
(Germany) to show the development of methods during the last twenty 
five years. Finally, a report from the Philippines (K. Marivoet) 
describes an application of activity methods. 

The third part gives some bibliographical information. We can 
follow the catechetical movement of the last quarter of a century leading 
up to the composition of the principal collections of text-books : in 
French (P. Ranwez, S. J.) and Dutch (M. Van Caster, S. J.), 
those used in the United States (A. Léonard, S. J.), Germany 
(J. Haefner), and Spain (A. Dréze, S. J.). 

May this number of « Lumen Vitae» provide occasion for an ex- 
change of views, and thus contribute to further progress in the religious 
education of children in secondary schools. Surely by international 
collaboration there can be built wp a genuinely Catholic pedagogy 
paying due regard to the riches of the past and fully attuned to the needs 
of the present. 

This quarterly review aims at being a link among educators and 
desires to facilitate a far flung collaboration from which so many bene- 
fits have already been derived. 
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Is our Religious Instruction 


of Girls Adequate? 


by Mother MarTHE DE Jésus 
Headmistress, Institut de l’ Assomption, Paris 1 


It is not easy to give an exact answer to this question. When 
speaking of feminine youth one must classify, and make fine distinc- 
_tions if one is not to give a false impression. 

We will take only the middle class milieu and leave out the élite. 
This latter class is becoming more and more numerous. Catholic 
Action organisations help young people to reflect on present day pro- 
blems and thus engage in a fruitful apostolate, as well as to study reli- 
gious questions and thus acquire a deep interior life. Neither will we 
- concern ourselves with nominal Catholics, whom indifference and 
ignorance, and more particularly environment, keep from practising 
their religion. In our free schools these are a minority. We will 
_deal with the religious behaviour of those Catholics who, despite 
weak beliefs, remain faithful to their baptismal vows: girls of 
17, 18, 19, who are on the point of finishing their studies or have 
already left school ; they have acquired a certain independence and 
thus a personal life which is enriched or disfigured by their growth 
in experience. 


1. The spiritual standing of our girls. 


Speaking generally, our young girls are ardent in proclaiming 
their faith ; they enrol in the service of Christ, declare themselves 
ready to defend their convictions and, as proof, take their part in 


1 After receiving the licence és-lettres Mother MaRTHE DE JEsuS became head- 
mistress at the Institut de l’Assomption, Paris. She has held that office for twenty 
five years. Those who have heard her at the Institut Catholique or at various edu- 
cational congresses appreciate her opinions matured by experience. She has pub- 
lished articles in several magazines. — Address: Externat, 6, rue de Lubeck, Paris 
XVI, FRANCE (Editor’s Note). 
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religious manifestations and camps where they do not stint labour or 
devotedness ; they even scale mystical heights with ardour... but, 
we must confess, once the group has dispersed, its members are left 
weak in face of life, extremely suggestible, a prey to the materialism 
of our time, hardly inclined to be faithful to ideals not supported 
by their environment. 

Examples ? A young girl attended a camp in Haute Savoie : 
‘¢ This is a country, ’’ she wrote, ‘‘ where all creation speaks of the 
Creator. The Director is a splendid priest, he has improved the 
group 100 per cent.”’ In short, an unforgettable memory, a renewed 
Christian life. The vacation was finished in a watering place, then 
in the country, and, for two and a half months, she no longer went 
to Communion and sometimes even missed Sunday Mass. 

Another in a fit of fervour undertook to help in a work of cha- 
rity ; on the eve of her due arrival, she very casually remarked 
that she would not be coming, heedless of the awkward con- 
sequences of her withdrawal. 

Is it a case of passing enthusiasm, of mob mentality, or superfi- 
cial Christianity ? We need not be so severe ; the good seed has been 
sown, let it have time to germinate. We must, however, acknowledge 
that these girls do not give much time to reflection ; during a group 
retreat, an idea is got across, but is not meditated on, does not sink 
into a reflective mind. Noise, fine phrases, cheers, songs, enthusiasm, 
aroused by a sincere and justifiable admiration, do not make deep 
convictions. A gadfly mind and a lethargic goodwill topple down 
like a house made of cards at the first breath of wind. Too often the 
call to higher things is itself taken as achievement, the will as the 
deed. We get an intense spiritual life, or imaginedly so, for a few 
days, then relapse into mediocrity or indifference : it is all artificial, 
tiring work, because deep foundations were not laid. 

Far be it from me in any way to slander associations ; they are 
a necessary means for leading us to God, but there is the tendency 
nowadays, even in youth movements, to depersonalize the individ- 
ual. Is it an exaggeration to say that mysticism is becoming 
collective and that individual asceticism is no longer acceptable ? 
Such falsity ruins the whole spiritual edifice. People will tramp 
miles in a pilgrimage, carry heavy wooden crosses, but then take a 
rest by staying away from Mass on Sunday ; the Friday abstinence 
comes to be considered an unbearable burden. Truly, the society can 
only be a means helping us to our ultimate end by furnishing us 
with directions, examples, a favourable atmosphere, but it is 
fidelity to the graces received through these means which gives 
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strength to the soul ; the individual must sanctify himself. We have 
observed that the specialized movement in which young people 
take part, often serves more as a password or label, than as repre- 
senting a moral commitment. 

It is hard to deny that for many of our girls, there is no close 
intimacy with God in their souls. Must we then think that their 
faith, so ardently proclaimed on certain days, is nothing but a 
transitory feeling ? In fact, some of them — for it would be unjust 
to generalize, we are trying to note tendencies — do not possess 
any conviction of the unseen ; they prefer to seek God in nature 
rather than pray before the tabernacle. Religious ceremonies bore 
them, sometimes even annoy them ; they long for a religion despoiled 
of all trimmings, and all that romanticism has bequeathed in this 
respect seems to them, not without reason, ridiculous and old- 
fashioned. Must we blame our teaching, as no longer adapted to 
their mentality ? Have we not, for instance, obscured spiritual 
values by trying toimpart external and emotional devotions instead 
of giving them sound substantial food, thus ignoring their need for 
knowledge and adhesion to truth through reason ? Have we not 
placed religious practice before conviction ?... However, we must 
also blame activism for unsettling their souls ; being on the move has 
been taken for living ; there must be the conviction that the invi- 
sible postulates a detachment from created things which limit the 
soul, in order that it may rise to its true height. How can bustle 
be avoided by youth when it never gives time to reflection, seeks 
results before choosing the means, wants to be up and doing rather 
than to pray ? Is it not true that girls ‘*‘ lean more on their own 
strength than on grace ?’’? (one might say the same of many 
Christians) — and as it belongs to their age to ally extreme igno- 
rance with amazing fatuity, they make their own creed, choosing 
or rejecting dogma, hierarchy, traditions. We read in a recent 
article that ‘‘ each student has a belief of his own ;’’ ? he mixes 
with unbelievers or people holding a different truth... his faith would 
be very feeble if it could not resist the truth of another, different 
truth, different opinion, but equally fine. ’’ This relative, individual, 
truth makes one ponder ! One is anxious to be broadminded, one is 
afraid of hurting another’s feelings, but, alas, not afraid of damaging 
one’s own faith. 

We once heard a young girl of 18 say quite frankly : ** I intend to 


2 Cardinal SuHARD, Le sens de Dieu. 
3 Canon LussEaAu, Pensée catholique, 1948. 
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think out the faith for myself, and, in the meantime, I shall give up 
everything that seems unfounded ; I have realized that religious 
practices are gestures handed down from one generation to another 
without any real belief behind them. ”’ Our girls are living in an age 
when it is the fashion to criticize accepted ideas ; they scorn all 
conventionality ; but to ‘ think out one’s faith ’ without an expe- 
rienced guide and by one’s own lights is at least a hazardous enter- 
prise : the girl requires knowledge, habits of mind, maturity en- 
riched by experience, and above all, the habit of listening to God 
speaking in the soul. Even admitting a certain sincerity, an ar- 
gument, or rather outburst of this kind is nothing but destruction 
without hope of return. Beset by material needs, busy with the work 
of earning a living and taking their pleasures, how can our girls 
find time for self-instruction and rediscovery of their religion ? Life 
itself hinders an undertaking which, in any case, is beyond them. 

Besides, the faith bids us construct our lives in a spirit of Chris- 
tian hope, it implies conformity to the divine plan; in general 
girls today are much more eager to seek self-satisfaction and 
self-realization than to discover the rights of God and all that these 
involve. Our faith is preserved by the practice of Christian virtues 
of which even the human values are ignored by our young people. 
It is playing with fire to desire to build or retain one’s faith 
without paying the price. 


2. The religious problem. 


To Catholic girls of earlier generations, the religious problem 
did not arise except in exceptional cases. The practice of their 
religion was automatic, a part of family tradition. The example of 
respected and beloved parents was enough to keep them loyal to 
beliefs not firmly grounded nor thoroughly understood. Feelings 
fostered by certain devotions gave a satisfaction in which the 
intellect had little share. It was a very dangerous attitude, of 
course, especially as women are swayed so easily without any 
appeal to reason. A sentimental religious fervour is no substantial 
food for the soul. In our day, different intellectual habits demand 
quite another religious education. Studies carried out imprudently 
have created a critical atmosphere in which the faith is endangered ; 
but this faith will become all the more solid if it has been necessary 
to work, fight, reflect and pray for it. The sudden collapse which 
assails half-baked minds is the danger which, sooner or later, befalls 
our girls if we have not provided them with strong convictions. 

Modern youth loves to take risks and, lacking experience, sets 
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out lightly along dangerous roads of which they cannot see the end. 
Thinking they may read, see, listen to anything, they let themselves 
be carried away by literary and philosophical fashions. 

What do girls read ? Romances full of disillusionment and brutal- 


ity which set out an irremediable failure not only in individual 
cases but with regard to human life itself ; the ills of life envelop 
_ the world in a cloak of anguish and bitterness. To escape despair, 


our girls must accept humbly our state of creaturehood and be 
convinced of the value of work well done. 

Another current puts them in a unsettling pursuit of an impossible 
remedy. How can one build upon disillusionment and the ruins of 
beliefs ? It implicitly poses the problem of God, but only a Christian 
can give the answer. Our girls cannot straightway reach mental 


-maturity. For lack of experience and guidance, they do not get the 


right answers. Thus gradually and unconsciously they come to see 
nothing but an amoral world in which the absence of religious values 
no longer shocks them. 

Rebellion, the quest for an absolute apart from God, the desire 
to create a new man, a new order, these are the problems filling 
modern literary work... but ‘‘ Lord, it is not easy to escape You’’4 
and youth saddened by ‘the tragedy of a prison world’ often 
reacts with vigour ; many know how Christianity brings liberation ; 
we often find them escaping from the danger and giving themselves 
to Christian hope. The fight may be hard, but it will be won if 
they can find in their faith the answers to all their aspirations ; on 
the other hand, the combat is the more dangerous if unexpected. 
Have we left them ‘ without arms and armour ? ’ And are they to be 
held responsible if their faith is unfounded ? Have we thought out 
the remedies necessary to heal our youth of their troubles and 
anxieties ? 


3. Religious teaching. 


A preservative pedagogy which aims at avoiding danger by 
placing the pupils in an unreal world is sheer fantasy ; when they 


_ come up against reality, the whole work is undone. We need to 


exercise great foresight and give our pupils as deep a knowledge of 
teligion as possible. Strength lies in human intellect which can 
discover some truth in reply to disturbing problems ; but God has 
not given us the power to understand everything, if we call on Him 
for help He will support the humble soul by giving it light. 


4P. CLAUDEL, Le soulier de satin. 
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We must bear in mind the fact that a woman finds God far more 
easily through love than through knowledge. It is this which makes. _ 
her rebel against sacred learning, her intuition of the supernatural — 
being sufficient for her. This leads teachers to rely on their pupils’ 
lack of curiosity and aim at avoiding dangers and difficulties rather 
than facing up to them and solving them.In our schools we should be 
abreast of the times and not succumb to, far less teach, ‘ the fear of 
life. ? One must be stable oneself in order to make others steady, 
for one cannot lead the blind by shutting one’s own eyes. Slogans 
andclichés neither satisfy nor convince. We can never enough assert 
the peril of ignorance and inadaptability. When the serious objec- 
tions and difficulties of life come along, religious instruction is 
merely ritual and not related to life. 

Our limited personal experience has led us to undertake a little 
research amongst the pupils in free schools, not so much as to their 
religious knowledge as to the pedagogical value of the teaching 
which should ensure the bases of Christian life. As the answers were 
given in the course of conversations of which it is hard to give the 
exact tenor, we will try, by grouping them together, to convey the 
idea : 

Some girls hold unpleasant memories of their lessons on religion : 
** In an attitude of constraint and reverence we had to listen to our 
chaplain without being able to ask any questions... we took refuge 
in daydreams. My ignorance of religion is profound and I am daily 
aware of the danger of having no answer to actual problems. ”’ 

Others enjoyed the lessons which were well given, but which 
‘* seemed ill-adapted to the modern mind. ”’ 

One good objection was : ‘‘ I never properly understood the réle 
of Bible History in religious instruction ; why are we made to study 
it in the 8th and gth classes and then have it all queried in the 2nd ? 
Creation, the serpent, Noah’s Ark, the existence of Job, etc. If we 
are to be put on our guard and our intellects satisfied, why is it 
necessary first to tell us fables for truth ? When we understand that 
we have been deceived on one point, our faith is shaken. ”’ 

‘* Tf our instructors realized better the background in which we 
live, they would take greater care to prevent our faith from founder- 
ing ; our catechisms are well drawn up, but they are not made to fit 
into real life ; religious instruction is only a section of its own among 
all the other subjects taught us, whereas Christian education should 
be a synthesis in which the divine predominates. ”’ 

However, some have kept of their catechism classes a ‘grand’ 
recollection and found their teachers ‘ smashing ’...’? But these 
enthusiasts are not in the majority ! 

While allowing for exaggeration, which one might expect, we 
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‘cannot fail to note that, on the whole, our religious teaching is not 
‘adapted to needs. We are not here criticizing the manuals, some of 
them are very good ; one has only to look at the collection * Té- 

moins du Christ ’ (ed. Casterman) to see that teachers have in their 
hands modern and extremely valuable works ; it is the bad handling 

_of text-books that calls for an examination of conscience. 
One need not be a great scholar to understand that instruction, 
if it isto be effective, requires special qualities which ‘strike home;’ 
the pupils are not all equally receptive ; some integrate their 
| learning into their spiritual life, others are interested without 
| understanding its real purport ; others just deign to listen ; others 
' simply wait for the end of the class... We greatly need catechists 
who are aware of their pupils, observe their reactions and know how 
to provoke reaction ; we must give up those wretched courses, never 
revised, and read out in a monotonous voice. To congratulate 
- oneself on the good behaviour of one’s class is the sign of a peaceable 
nature, but hardly of a true apostle. 

In the lower and middle school, active methods are excellent ; 

' but with older pupils one must get the mind to work, love and pray. 
_ Every catechism class should end with a spontaneous fervour, a 
_ natural response to the discovery of the divine just made ; at the 
_ same time a new vision of life opens out before the mind and inspires 

to the attainment of greater heights. : 

We are not here discussing methods, but the adoption of a teach- 
ing which shall face realities. 

Amidst the complaints expressed in the enquiry, we must pay 
attention to those concerning an imprudent exegesis of the Bible. 
Nearly all the books on bible history put into the hands of children 
deserve the reproaches just mentioned ; they appear to put too 
much stress on the narrative and not enough on the historical facts ; 
it is regrettable that our biblical instruction is not careful enough 
to illuminate the Old Testament by means of the Centre, starting 
with Christ ; in this way the messianic prophecies and types, the 
progressive preparation of man for his salvation, the stages leading 

_ to Christ will be understood ; this is better than dwelling on stories 
which have very little meaning for the children and the authenticity 
of which is later doubted. In the two top classes the whole religious 
material is revised and prudent qualifications made ; but as young 
people tend to be absolute, a confusion between error and truth 
leads them to doubt the whole or to make an interpretation based 
on their reason and... their ignorance : hence that individual faith 
whose ravages we have deplored. 
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4. Integration of religious instruction im life. . 


Even more general is the reproach that the catechists are ill- 
adapted to the modern mind. And rightly so. Whether by reason 
of a multiplicity of occupations or lack of interest in the movement 
of thought, their instruction is often unreal. They are ignorant 
of the atmosphere in which our girls live ; yet it is the milieu which 
makes and transforms characters. In order to achieve its aim, — 
education must follow that character in its development ; other- — 
wise, it remains obscure, contradictory and fruitless. It is along 
their own roads that ourjpupils will meet Christ and be awakened 
to grace ; on that meeting depends their entire Christian life. It 
is for us to bring it about. 


5. The annual retreat. 


Our spiritual life is in constant need of being put right, otherwise 
it will go along without much unity at the whim of circumstances... 
The annual retreat should help the pupils to ‘ follow the Star. ’ 
At the end of school days, our girls are at a turning-point in their 
life ; some entertaining fond but foolish dreams, others having met 
their first disillusionments ; all of them often pass through a crisis. 
which the Spiritual Exercises help to surmount. Those who have not 
yet come up against realities, need some awakening to future 
problems. In all cases, souls have to be firmly set to spiritual 
values, forced to reach out beyond themselves. We regret that 
preachers only present them with a small complicated Summa of 
the Christian virtues, instead of conveying to them the fulness. 
of the supernatural life with its requirements, its application to 
union with God under the action of the Holy Spirit. Once a soul 
has really understood that ‘* the Trinity is in her and she in the 
Trinity which loves her and whom she loves, making her a sharer in 
their knowledge and love ’’,® *‘ the heart will dilate ’’.® She will 
understand, in the words of Pope Pius XI, “‘ that sanctity is not 
the exclusive privilege of a few, but the common destiny and the 
common duty of all.’’ We have known girls overcome by the 
‘highest of mysteries,” becoming conscious of their dignity as 
Christians, of their greatness and their wretchedness, showing an 
infinite respect for themselves and others. A truth that catechetical 
instruction had certainly not allowed them to ignore, but which had 
never been understood in its fulness and its repercussions on 
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Christian life. In its light their devotions, their apostolate, their 
work took on a new meaning. How far from the wearying mecha- 
nism of religious practices reduced to their ritualistic formulas ! 


6. True and false devotions. 


If our girls reject the obligations which we sometimes impose 
upon them, do not accuse them of lack of piety. It is our piety they 
do not want. In the early years, it is well to train children in the 
performance of actions which nourish the Christian life, but later 
these habits should become reasoned acts and a source of light and 
sanctity. Let us give some liberty of choice to the older girls and 
bring unity into their spiritual and intellectual needs, for they do 
not care for long prayers recited in common with the mind far 
away from the words. Take the morning and evening prayers. 
They are good for meditation, but they become by daily recitation a. 
tiring formula, empty of substance, no longer suggesting any deep 
meaning, a school exercise without profit for the soul. Is it so 
difficult to vary these prayers, replace them by Prime and Compline 
with the slight variations of Seasons and Feasts ; Tierce during the 
Octave of Pentecost ; the Pange Lingua, the Lauda Sion at the time 
of Corpus Christi ? What wonderful discoveries the liturgy offers. 
us throughout the year, creating the religious atmosphere in which 
the Christian soul can develop as it should ! 

Of course, we should no longer have school confessions, general 
communions, obligatory attendance at Mass under pain of sanc- 
tions ; it is only by full personal freedom that the human person is 
able to profit by the divine gifts ; I do not know of any Catholic 
school which employs such methods nowadays, at least in the upper 
classes ; all constraint arouses a reaction opposed to the desired 
effect. But those children practising a Christianity based on firm 
convictions and free will are the leaven which leavens the whole. 
Having formed the habit of rising above the dull or hostile mass 
surrounding them, they act from reflection and give a real value 
to their actions. 

We must base devotion to Our Lady on a doctrinal basis. Mary is 
the perfect model of the supernatural life, and also the channel 
through which flows the grace to live that life. It must be confessed 
that we have led pupils to sugary and shallow exercises of piety ; 
those unfortunate May hymns sung with sentimentality have 
had most undesirable effects ; our Marian associations have fallen 
into disrepute; the Child of Mary as a good simple soul is just 
what a girl does not want to be. Good behaviour, in the sense 
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of passivity, and nice manners ought no longer to give the right 
of membership, but rather a knowledge of the devotion and 
Christian acts to which it gives rise. That is why, in some institu- 
tions, the pupils have to show a personal desire to join the associa- 
tion, preparing themselves for it by real study and making certain 
promises. It is then a merited honour to call oneself a Child of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Would it not be a good plan to revive true devotion to the saints ? 
Our pupils have an unfortunate tendency to reduce it to the level of 
superstitious practices in which gullibility increases and faith de- 
creases. Their favourite saints have the power of healing sore throats, 
of helping to grow taller, or finding lost objects or a husband, etc., 
and they are besought without overmuch politeness to render the 
favour requested ; if the favour is obtained, the virtues of one’s 
favourite saint are extolled ; if not... one loses faith in them. It isa 
false conception, unspiritual, the attitude of pagans before their 
idols ; it is not that of Christians who give the saints a place in 
their lives as models, helpers, guardians. 

Can we say they have understood the divine union by means of 
the Holy Eucharist, when children who, on the morning of an 
examination get up early in order to go to Communion, but allow 
any trivial obstacle to keep them away on any ordinary day. 
After having failed, one pupil had the audacity to write : ** I went 
to Holy Communion that morning, but zt was no use!” It is sad 
to think that our teaching sometimes results only in this strictly 
utilitarian Christianity, asking nothing but temporal favours ! 


7. Witnesses of Christ. 


As life within the Trinity is one of continual mutual self-giving, 
so Christians can only find the full development of their personality 
in that spiritual society, the Mystical Body of Christ, and in the 
company of their fellows. Teachers would be failing in their task, 
were they not to cultivate generosity in pupils who live a sheltered 
life with little thought for others. Our children belong to the 
family of the Church and become its witnesses with the consequent 
obligations. For many the word ‘ charity’ means loosening the 
purse strings! So we must stress the duty of justice which bids 
us seek the welfare of our brethren. It is not by talk, nor by giving 
one’s mite, but in giving of oneself that one fulfils one’s social duty. 
One of our tasks to which we cannot pay too much attention is to 
make these children, coming from surroundings often selfish and 
pleasure-seeking, capable of social sacrifice. Young as they are, they 
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come to us full of their own importance. We have succeeded in 
teaching them to be sociable, then we successfully get them to 
make little sacrifices ‘‘ for others ”’ ; then later we put before them 
their social responsibilities and ask them to see what they can do in 
the service of their neighbour : catechisms, clubs, visiting the sick, 
etc... With what enthusiasm and courage do these girls; often so 
indolent in their daily tasks, respond to our appeals ! We sometimes 
see them employ their first year of liberty as teacher in a suburban 
school, and persevere in the work without missing a day of the whole 
school year. 

Optimism must not blind us; after a first effort, as we have 
already said, many girls fall back into the comfortable life. A girl is 
normally what her immediate surroundings make her ; rarely does 
she have ideas of her own, uninfluenced by others. She is inclined 
to shape her life in the direction in which she thinks herself most 
appreciated, but she does not realize this and even imagines herself 
to be original when she is actually most pliant. There is therefore 
a very great susceptibility to overcome when we seek to give 
moral guidance to our girls and help them arrive at true in- 
dependence in persevering in the works which they undertake, 
and act according to the dictates of their conscience. If they are 
not to be sham Christians, our children must realize they are 
responsible for their own salvation, and the salvation of others 
insofar as they are called to be witnesses. 


8. After-school formation. 


Amongst the efficacious means which we have at our disposal for 
continuing our work of making apostolic Christians,'we have Study 
Circles. Everyone knows the part played by Catholic Action in 
its different sections and one also is aware of a certain lassitude 
caused sometimes by enquiries during the school period. We are 
only dealing here with informal reunions in which those interested 
can discuss some question of spirituality, morals or criticize a 
book or film, etc... 

When several of our girls come to us with the question : ‘* What 
is one to think of... ?’’ it is an excellent plan to suggest a general 
discussion and to fix the day and hour when the answer can be 
worked out. — At the Circle, one must let the older girls speak their 
minds freely, but in order to avoid the chattering which so often 
supervenes, one must from time to time put some questions which 
will bring the conversation back to the point and, if necessary , will 
puzzle them, which is never very difficult ! As far as possible they 
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ought to find the Christian answer for themselves: our little 
meetings have the advantage of resolving many objections, doubts, 
prejudices and of impressing on their minds ideas of justice, prin- 
ciples of action and reasoning. 


Conclusion. 


Our religious instruction should take account of needs and 
circumstances. Whether it is a matter of history, literature, or the 
sciences, there is always an opportunity of instilling the great 
Christian realities into the hearts, minds and life of our pupils. 
There should be no dualism in our education, but a unity in a 
permanent disposition of assent to the higher truths at the expense 
of profane knowledge. If religious are sometimes accused of being 
out of touch with their pupils’ background, so that their education 
is divorced from real life and can only be an artificial labour bearing 
no fruit, we may answer without boasting that, from the supernat- 
ural level which raises them above the world’s unrest, they also 
bring to bear the intellectual superiority acquired by persevering 
work ; that through their function as teachers, they have their eyes 
open to the needs of the time and untiringly take the measure of 
the world of today. They try to form the pupils under their care to a 
moral equilibrium which will stand up to the unforeseen, to shape 
characters capable of harmonizing beliefs and conduct. They face 
the evil masters who are ruining souls, offering them nothing but 
disillusion, sadness and despair. And if some teachers regretting 
the past do not live in the present and are not preparing for the 
future through their attachment to traditional methods, they are 
the exceptions. 

Of this we need no more proof than that afforded by the literary, 
social and philosophical meetings organised in Paris by the Union 
of Religious Teachers. Hundreds of religious and lay teachers from 
all parts of France gather together and take an active part. Sowers 
of culture, by developing their minds, they add religious knowledge 
to the highest degree of reasoned argument ; it is only by this 
means that they are equipped for the heavy task of distributing 
the divine treasures to the souls entrusted to them. 


How Create a Religious Atmosphere ? 


by Louis SULLEROT 
A master at the St. Francis de Sales’ School, Dijon 4 


INTRODUCTION 


The Catholic secondary schools are doing an excellent work. 
Every year they provide the Church and country with fine, prom- 
ising leaders. We find these young people in apostolic enterprises; 
a good number enter the priesthood or religious life ; most become 
founders of good large families, a valuable contribution to the 
nation’s recovery ; many, by their work in economic, social and 
political fields, render an eloquent witness to their faith. Such 
results are due to devotedness and generosity on the part of priests 
and laymen. It would require long and close observation to estimate 
all the supernatural good that is done in our colleges. 

But we are not writing a panegyric. We wish to point out a defect 
which, if remedied, would increase tremendously the benefits of 
this great educational work. 


When you go into a Catholic secondary school you cannot say 
that you are struck by any supernatural atmosphere. You do not 
have the impression that the chapel is the hub of all that goes on. 
Work, games, cinema, books, current events, the changing face 
of this world seem to prevail over the spiritual life, quantitatively 
— which one can understand —and qualitatively, which is 
disquieting. The human seems to hold first place. 

How can we account for this impression of spiritual coldness, 
this seeming dismissal of God to the background ? 


1 See the biographical note in Lumen Vitae, vol. II (1947), p. 679. — Address : Ecole 
Saint Frangois-de-Sales, 39, rue Vannerie, Dijon, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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1. Spiritual individualism. 


The pupils cannot create a supernatural atmosphere without a 
lead from the master. And this is precisely what is lacking. 
The priest teacher has his own personal piety, which often enough 
remains private. How, indeed, can it become expansive and merge 
with that of his colleagues so as to form the atmosphere 
of which we are speaking ? Spiritual contacts are non-existent. 
The job of teaching makes regular prayer in common almost 
impossible, and gatherings of a religious nature are very rare. 
The masters meet for meals, which are a time of relaxation during 
which all kinds of things are talked about, except the spiritual life, 
and if that is mentioned, it is in jest. There is nothing to nourish 
the soul; and one can understand why all the religious orders 
without exception have replaced conversation by reading. There 
‘are recreations in common, but there again, one cannot expect 
anything but a certain relaxation. St. Chantal complained, in the 
fervent milieu of the Visitation at its beginning, of the spiritual pov- 
erty of the recreations. If we go to the teaching orders, St. John 
Baptist de La Salle realized the danger so well that he drew up a 
severe regulation for the recreations of his Brothers, ending with 
the words : ‘ The Brothers are only to speak of edifying matters. ’ 


2. Spiritual intercourse 
between master and pupils. 


Is the life lived in common between master and pupil more 
favourable to the formation of a supernatural atmosphere ? Here 
too, except for the prefects, spiritual intercourse is reduced to a 
minimum. Because of the scarcity of priests, the masters go out on 
supply work. They cannot be present in choir at the High Mass on 
Sundays. During the annual retreat the pupils are usually alone 
with a prefect. The masters are not present. If during this period 
there is an hour’s class each day, the master, instead of using it to talk 
about the spiritual life or read something spiritual, is often tempted 
to go on with the school work, thinking that his pupils get enough 
spirituality from the retreat-giver. In the course of the year, reli- 
gious exercises like the retreat, take place with only a prefect and 
the officiating priest. There is the confessional ; here again, in some 
schools, the masters do not hear confessions, but the task is reserv- 
ed for a spiritual director and two or three of his confréres. But, 
in any case, confession is a personal matter and has nothing to do 
with atmosphere. The supernatural life in common between masters 
and pupils is not established. 
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3. Personality, laicising tendencies 
and divergence of views amongst masters. 


Must we depend upon the action of some dynamic superior to 
conceive a plan, group his people together and thus create that su- 
| pernatural atmosphere which can play a predominant part in the 
religious formation of the schoolboy and ensure that the instruc- 
tion does receive its true religious significance and efficacy ? Mgr 
Dupanloup performed such a miracle, though not without putting 
his collaborators in the shade. An achievement of that sort has its 
drawbacks, it is bound to be exceptional and ephemeral. The priest 
teacher is an intellectual with his own personality, a judgement of 
| his own, a strong dose of individualism, independence and a 
~ critical spirit. His work keeps him to his speciality and the better 
he is at it, the more likely he is to confine himself to that alone. On 
the other hand, this specialization is gradually and unconsciously 
laicising ; a man must have extraordinary energy and foresight 
together with intense spirituality to escape it. Under these 
conditions, unanimity of opinions as to the object to be attained, 
necessary means, union of efforts, a humble docility to supernat- 
ural impulse, are not easy to obtain. 

The difficulty is all the greater as there is not agreement on what 
are the bases of education. Since the war there has been a revision 
of values which has put everything into the melting pot. Divergence 
of views, very obvious in high places, has its repercussions down 
below and influences even the smallest matters of education. Un- 
til these fundamental oppositions are reduced and we reach some 
synthesis acceptable to all (if that be possible), common action with 
a view to creating a supernatural atmosphere is scarcely conceiv- 
able. Let us try to see what are these divergent views. 

The two tendencies in the higher ranks might be described as fol- 
lows : 


I. INERTIA AND SUPERNATURALISM 


1. The defensive attiude. 


People advocate a sort of unmixed supernaturalism. Since minds 
are in such ferment today, we must, they argue, safeguard the eter- 
nal values of which the Church is guardian. She must defend herself 
even more vigorously than at the Counter-Reform in the sixteenth 
century, distrust all change or novelty in any form, put forward the 
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Gospel teaching without any attempt at adaptation, confine herself 
to the use of supernatural means, thus train an élite having unshak- 
able convictions, an élite exercising the so-called passive virtues, 
called for by our condition as creatures and which original sin has 
made the more necessary. Any coming to terms with the world 
involves, whether one wants it or not, a debasing of doctrine and 
a move towards pagan humanism ; it is to put man at the centre 
and not God. 

Such an attitude will administer a powerful and efficacious psy- 
chological shock, it will do immense good and obtain wonderful 
conversions by its very intransigeance in preserving integrally 
the eternal foundations of sanctity. 


2. Pedagogic principles. 


A. AUTHORITARIAN EDUCATION. — It is easy to guess the prin- 
ciples which, in this view, will inspire education. There predominates 
a profound sentiment of adoration, respect for the rights of God 
and His representatives. Man, adult or child, is a creature and, 
moreover, a tainted creature. For this reason he needs to be taught, 
guided, preserved ; the climate best suited to him is one of humility 
and obedience. He needs a strong discipline to bring down his pride 
and tame his instincts ; thus one will not have an obsession of being 
repressed. One must use constraint, and, at least in the home, 
corporal punishment. This strong family and school discipline is the 
reflection of divine authority and must be seen as such. Hence the 
need to be continually recalling this sovereign authority and the 
service due to it in numerous religious acts, without being hindered 
by the phantom of formalism and boredom ; hence the need to 
keep the child in his place, the last, to accustom him to be humble 
and ask pardon ; hence the importance of strict obedience, even 
when the reasons for the order given are not understood, at least 
not entirely: then is the moment when true submission begins, 
submission in faith. 


B. DISTRUST OF OFFICIAL PROGRAMMES. — Obviously no account 
must be taken in teaching of the official programmes, which are 
inspired by laicism. For instance, philosophy is largely unburdened 
of metaphysics ; the literature syllabus prescribes, for Form V, the 
study of the seventeenth century, which, in spite of its defects, was 
a religious century. This is at a time when the pupils are unable to 
profit by it, though they may have a rapid revision of it at the 
beginning of Form VI. Then they must study the irreligious eigh- 
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teenth century in detail, the nineteenth, a mixture of vague religiosity 
and atheism, and finally, contemporary literature which is radically 
_ atheist, or else, even where it is Christian, does not present a true 
_ picture of real Catholicism. We must proceed quite differently if we 
| are to give our young people a Christian training and strengthen 
| their faith. 


C. AUSTERITY.—Our paramount concern is to safeguard ortho- 
_ doxy and purity in the minds of the young. This explains the great 
severity in the choice of reading, shows and companionships. With 
regard to sex enlightenment, without keeping absolute silence, we 
insist on the reserve which should be maintained. We think that 
| the great source of weakness is not lack of instruction, but feebleness 
; of will. Consequently, training in purity becomes part of that general 
training in the fear of God, the horror for sin and its occasions, 
humble and confident submission to parents, masters and priests, 
the practice of penance and sacrifice, a strong family spirit. 


D. FILIAL FEAR OF Gop. — To sum up, we must convince the 
child as far as possible that he is nothing and God is all ; we must 
make him a worshipper who works at his personal salvation with a 
filial fear : the solid basis for the true love of God and of one’s neigh- 
bour. Young people trained in this way, living in this atmosphere 
both austere and joyful (for humble self-sacrifice alone gives true 
joy) will be the founders of healthy families radiating throughout 
the world all kinds of benefits. 


II. DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY AND INCARNATE 
SUPERNATURALISM 


1. Accommodating attitude. 


A. CALL FOR UNIVERSAL FRATERNITY. — The other tendency 
creates a gracious and winning openness of mind rather than re- 
serve and defensiveness. Certainly the world is far enough from the 
Kingdom of God because of rampant atheism, and the various antag- 
onisms which divide it ; but, on the other hand, it is also very near 
by its striving for fraternity and unity. For the first time in history, 
the peoples of the world, drawn together by communications and 
mutual interdependence, are becoming aware of the fact that they 
are one great family. ‘‘ Behind the opposition dividing men, social 
classes, nations, there subsists like some invincible force, the 
religious need for brotherhood. ’’ The kingdom of God, a kingdom 
of justice and charity, is working so strongly in the world that no 
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one dare suggest another ideal, and even among men most hostile 
to the Church tremendous efforts are being made to give the humble, 
the poor and the weak the necessary assistance to improve their 
condition. The painful struggle of man against nature is disappear- 
ing, owing to the power given to man by modern inventions. Good 
times are coming to the universe if only men will listen to the voice 
of God. Never before have men been so tenderly invited to bene- © 
fit from the love of God for them, to love one another and to begin 
upon earth the life of charity of heaven, to satisfy their need for 
God. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF A COMMUNITY SPIRIT. — Living in such a 
world, the Christian must widen his outlook and, instead of being 
concerned with his own salvation alone, sink it in concern for the 
salvation of all, the union of all the children of God in one body ; 
let them have a yearning for community life in which human per- 
sonality will find its full and free development. 


C. INCARNATE APOSTOLATE. — Hence the need for an incarnate 
apostolate. The Son of God assumed everything that is human, ex- 
cept error and sin. Christians must do likewise and associate with 
their brothers wherever they meet them, with all their problems and 
their mental outlook. They must make themselves all things to all 
men, to win all for Jesus Christ. Hence the importance of methods 
of approach, of persevering work in the temporal and earthly sphere, 
the constant effort not to offend, to present doctrine under the as- 
pect which can be most easily accepted, to show more and more how 
Catholicism develops man on this earth and not only in heaven, 
fulfils all his needs, satisfies all his legitimate desires, achieves 
a true humanism. 


D. DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY. — In fact, the word which 
best expresses the ideal, is the word ‘‘development.’’? The human 
person, high in dignity, is most important. His nothingness is less 
striking than his wonderful possessions, the stain of original sin is less 
striking than his possibilities of development. We should not so 
much renounce created things as admire them and use them as 
offerings to God. To the pessimistic considerations of the ‘* Imi- 
tation, ’’ St. Paul’s words are to be preferred : “* Give free rein to 
your thoughts of all that is true, ancient, just, sane, aimable, 


honourable, all that is of virtue and all that is worthy of praise.’ 
(Phil. IV, 8). 
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2. Educative principles. 


A. OBEDIENCE REPLACED BY INITIATIVE AND SPONTANEITY. — 


In education we must take care lest any false asceticism creep in 
_ to hinder the development of personality or undermine the dignity 
_ of man ; we must be on our guard against any harmful repression. 
_ Without rejecting the passive virtues, we will avoid the dangers 


of a too intensive formation. Humility can produce an inferiority 


_ complex and stifle initiative. There is good reason for not humili- 
ating the child, not forcing him to beg pardon, and for not using 
! corporal corrective punishment. Such practices often come from the 
' will to power or the instinct of domination on the part of masters 
' and parents. Instead of keeping the child in the background, making 
i him keep silent at table, as used to be the custom, we must encour- 


age him to talk, let him become the centre of conversation : this 
will develop his personality. The practice of obedience must be 


- regulated very prudently. It is desirable that a child or adoles- 
' cent never be given orders without his being told the reasons for 
_ it; this method should be followed from cradle days. The mother, 
- in her treatment of her baby should act in such a way that he can 


guess in some vague way the reasons for her actions. We are not 
suggesting that true obedience begins when the reasons for the 
order are not understood ; on the contrary, it ends there: if one 
goes beyond that it degenerates into tyranny on the one hand, into 
servility and lack of initiative on the other, unless it provokes re- 
bellion. 


B. No “ ARTIFICIAL ’? PROTECTION, BUT A **‘ SANE ’”’ REALISM. — 
One of the points on which personal conviction, backed up by full 
knowledge, ought to replace submission to orders, is that of purity. 


' While disapproving of the teaching in public of sex matters, it is 


thought that at the age often, boys and girls have to know every- 
thing, from the process of reproduction to adultery, child abandon- 
ment, prostitution, abortion, venereal diseases. In this way, before 
their passions begin to awake, children are enlightened and able 


_to steer through the dangers which they will encounter. In the 


same way, rather than “‘ preserve ’’ young people from bad books, 
pictures or companions by a prohibition, we should teach young 
people how to emerge unsullied from such contacts: ‘‘ We cannot 
nowadays prevent young people from reading bad books. They 
must be given principles of judgement based upon conscience, 
art and faith. ’’ Teach rather than forbid. That is how judgement 
is formed and the will strengthened. 
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C. FULL DEVELOPMENT. — The development of personality 
meets with three obstacles. First, constraint. We must leave a great 
deal to personal initiative in intellectual, religious and moral mat- 
ters; family and school discipline should be greatly relaxed, 
especially in the upper forms, soas to facilitate the transition from 
school life to student life. Second, superficial and routine for- 
malism in the conventions of etiquette or in religious matters. 
‘¢ If the Catholic school is mediocre, the child must be sent to a 
neutral one... we should prefer the school in which there are 
not enough prayers to the one in which there are too many. ”’ They 
will not be content with cutting down the number, but will 
leave much to good will. For example, for boarders, morning 
and evening prayers will seldom be said in common, each child will 
be left free and responsible in the matter. Third, boredom, which 
is to be avoided at all costs in the spiritual life, by making the 
religious exercises as few, as short and as attractive as possible. 
We must not satiate young people, but leave them wanting more. 
On the same principle, when morning and evening prayers are said 
in common, they should be varied as much as possible. 

For full human development we must be ever open to contem- 
porary literature, philosophy and art (so different from classical 
religious art), we must take an interest in problems which are in the 
forefront of people’s minds today. Training in citizenship, 
sadly neglected in our schools, should be given. Finally, physical 
training will have its place along with the intellectual and moral 
formation. Games are an indispensable element in a complete edu- 
cation. 


D. MODERN SPIRITUALITY AND HOLINESS. — The ideal here pur- 
sued is the Greek ideal, stripped of its aristocratic pride and brought 
within the reach of all ; it is enriched and transfigured by a properly 
understood Christian spirituality, a Christian humanism very differ- 
ent from the devout humanism of Francis de Sales, helped by a 
technique which offers new and marvellous possibilities to human 
activity, an amazing power over creation. A new type of sanctity is 
on the horizon, the motto for which might be the saying of St. 
Irenaeus : ‘‘ The glory of God is living man, ’’ with his desires 
harmoniously satisfied, with his personality developed freely 


according to his own genius, in harmony with both the modern 
world and with God. 
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CONCLUSION. ANTAGONISMS TO BE RECONCILED 


This is not the place to expose all the defects, excesses and errors 


in these two trends of opinion and action. To make them stand 
out we can easily imagine a dialogue between the advocates of each : 


** You see nothing in the Christian’s life but the cross ’’. — ** And 


you, you take away the cross, as St. Paul says (I Cor. 1, 17).””— 


** Obsessed by original sin, you are frightfully negative. ’? — 
** You think and act as though it did not exist.’?,— “+ You cut 
yourselves off from the world.’? — ‘* You become sunk in it.’’? — 
** You belong to the past.’? —‘* You make light of spiritual tradi- 


_ tion.’ — ‘+ You base everything on fear, whereas God is love.’’? — 


** You say nothing of adoration, which is the indispensable basis of 
true love.’? — ‘+ Your ascetism deforms.’’ — ‘** You do away with 
abnegation, especially the abnegation contained in humility and 
obedience, the indispensable basis of sanctity.”” — ‘‘ Your ideal 
does not develop a man. ’’ — ‘‘ Only supernatural development 
matters. Human development precedes, accompanies, and follows 
as best it can. It is secondary, for natural perfection is nothing 
compared to the beatific vision. Besides, what doctrine of life do 
you put before the outcasts and failures of this world ?’’ — ‘* You 
are leading to stagnation and a sterilising integrism. ’’ — ‘** You 
are opening the door to every modern error. ’’ — ‘‘ It is a disem- 
bodied supernaturalism, terribly individualist, running counter to 
history, lacking apostolic dynamism, and having no hold on the 
world. ’? — ‘* You are travelling towards a pagan humanism, 
forgetting the word which shall not pass away : ‘* What shall it 


. profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his 


own soul ? ’’ (Matt. XVI, 26). 

There is something better to be done than engage in a slanging- 
match. Besides, we are not here dealing with settled doctrine, but 
with different tendencies, contradictory in one sense and comple- 
mentary in another. We have inevitably exaggerated them in our 


- contrast of them. Is a synthesis possible ? To deny this would be to 


assert that we cannot reach the full truth — which is false. A 
synthesis is indispensable ; serious matters are at stake. 

The problem which is the subject of this paper is particularly 
affected by such a synthesis. The problem of atmosphere is most 
important, and does not seem to have received the attention it 
deserves. But how create the right atmosphere if we do not agree 
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on the principles ?2 Such agreement is difficult to reach in the pres- 
ent ferment and confusion of ideas, but it is necessary to realize 
the gravity of the problem and strive to solve it both in the realms 
of thought and the silent hidden tasks of daily life. It is a mighty 
task and it is our own. 


2 In practice, there will always be differences. Every school has its own character 
and every master his own temperament. This diversity in the application of common 
principles is as normal and fruitful in education as in the lives of the saints. The 
spirituality of Philip Neri is not that of the curé d’Ars. 


Jottings on the teaching of Girls 


Replies to an Enquiry 


Mother Marthe de Jesus of the Sisters of the Assumption, Paris, 
- has boldly faced the question: Is the religious formation of girls 
adapted to present needs ? She gives a guarded answer in her article. 
We have questioned other educators in England, Belgium, Spain, 
France and Italy; we are here reproducing some extracts from 
their replies. They tell us something of the attitude of the pupils, 
the deficiencies in the teaching, and some useful devices. 


EATITITUDE Oli PUPILS 


1. Scale of values. 


What scale of values, in theory and in practice, do girls in second- 
ary schools possess ? 


It depends on the family background : 


Scale of values amongst girls ? Hard to say. Chiefly a matter of family 
outlook. (Cours Saint-Seurin, Bordeaux). 


We can divide the girls attending our Institute into two groups 3 

— those coming from very Christian families (about a third of our pupils) ; 
generally they have, both in theory and in practice, a right sense of values 
and we can easily train them ; 

— those whose families have little or no Christianity ; the difference be- 
tween the atmosphere of the Christian school and that of the careless family 
creates an inner conflict ; their training is difficult. (Istituto Vittoria Colon- 
na, Milan). 


When the home is greatly influenced by neo-paganism, the chil- 
dren do not form judgements according to Christian standards : 


The scale of values among g'tls today is quite topsy-turvy. Sport and 
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amusement of any kind take first place. (Istituto ‘* Maria Adelaide ””,. 
Rome). 


When their Christian training is incomplete, the thing which counts 
most with our girls is material well-being, worldly pleasures, or sometimes, 
intellectual pursuits, secular knowledge. In general, we find that young people 
today do not have the optimism or enthusiasm for an ideal, because they have 
known evil too soon and too suddenly. (Istituto Vittoria Colonna, Milan). 


Young people from conservative surroundings are acquainted 
with moral standards, but these have no driving power ; the gap 
between theory and practice 1s ever widening : 


In theory, a girl from one of our schools, when pressed on this point, admits 
the primacy of the spiritual. In practice, it is quite another matter, and very 
often she will be pagan in her outlook as if the spirit of faith were non-existent. 
(Cours Saint-Seurin, Bordeaux). 


Even though spiritual values are still theoretically respected by girls 
from sheltered homes, a good number of them in practice let themselves be 
carried away by the pagan atmosphere of the world with its seeking after 
pleasure, comfort, worldly goods. (Sacré-Coeur, Brussels). 


The practical point of view seems to me the only conclusive one. On the 
whole, I consider that the great majority give first place to unrestrained self- 
development according to their own tastes. Next comes respectability, tra- 
dition, etc., in which religion finds a place. The social sense only comes after- 
wards and as a result of education (Sacré-Cceur, Jette-Brussels). 


The headmistress of a finishing school for girls of the upper classes 
at Madrid warns us not to be too severe. 


On their arrival at the school (about the age of 17), and so as to get to know 
them a little, we ask them to draw up their own scheme for the year’s study 
circles ; the subjects are invariably the same: young men, amusements, 
cinema, dancing, games, dress, etc. ; occasionally a question on the apostolate 
or vocations. Underlying the former questions, apparently so futile, there is 
a moral concern and desire to avoid sin, while satisfying the legitimate aspira- 
tions of girls at their age. One might say that their chief preoccupation is to. 
combine a real Christian life with a worldly one, in conformity with the one 
they see around them. (A. d’Hérouville, Escuela de formacién familiar y 
social, Madrid). 
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2. The spint and life of faith. 


As regards the spirit and life of faith, our correspondents again 
observe differences, in fact a more pronounced diversity. The 
modern climate and family background are a partial explanation, 
but we must also take into account temperament and individual 
freedom. 


We must distinguish between differences of temperament and character 
having a repercussion on faith and its manifestations varying from affective 
faith to the would-be freethinker (Cours Saint-Seurin, Bordeaux). 


The faith and piety of girls are strangely variable. One sees often sisters, 
with the same upbringing and education who are utterly unlike each other 
on this point : one will be frivolous, sometimes hostile and the other natu- 
rally pious, almost scrupulous... This makes us realize the importance of the 
affective element in a girl’s faith. We would not dare to say that it depends 
on their natural, almost their physical, constitution... It certainly depends 
on grace. But amongst those who are hostile and critical, some suffer from it. 
(Sacré-Coeur, Jette-Brussels). 


This diversity has always existed. What seems to be charac- 
teristic of our age is, in the opinion of experienced teachers, a 
decline in the spirit of faith, a more marked subjectivism, a certain 
aversion to doctrinal accuracy, a mixing of faith and superstition. 


In the last twenty five years we have noticed a quite perceptible decline 
in the spirit of faith at the age of 14 or 15 (Sacré-Cceur, Brussels). 


Their faith is superficial. (Istituto Maria Adelaide, Rome). 
It is tainted with subjectivism and relativism. (Sacré-Cceur, Brussels). 


The faith of the fervent ones is lived as an adherence of love to a living 
Love. The person of Christ attracts them, but they do not care for going 
into or justifying dogma and even query certain points of faith. (Sacré-Cceur, 
Brussels). 


After these teachers’ views, here is the answer of a sixteen year 
old girl to the question : ‘* What, in your opinion, should we look 
for in the Gospels — a doctrine, a code, a biography, — or something 
else? ”’ 

Her reply characterizes the state of mind of the present genera- 
tion : 

‘¢ Christ did not bring a doctrine but a new spirit. He appeals to our gener- 
osity, but without laws or commandments... Jesus, God and man, lived 
like us; in his slightest actions He was fully human. God, He has come 
within our reach, for He who came to cast fire on the earth knew that man 
acts only through love... ” (Brussels). 
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In some countries such as Spain, faith may lack depth. It fre- 
quently turns into superstitious practices. 


Living in a country where the faith is not put in doubt, our pupils firmly 
believe all that the Church teaches without looking for motives of credibility. 
The faith of the charcoal burner is enough for them and it is rare to find 
people who take the trouble to become enlightened on it. Such faith is found 
allied to superstitions which they do not like to admit, but nevertheless is 
there. (A. d’Hérouville, Escuela de formacién familiar y social, Madrid). 


All these remarks should not make us pessimistic. Girls in se- 
condary schools are going through the crisis of adolescence in their 
spiritual life as well as in other matters. Where the environment 
is not favourable, the crisis is more acute, but it can be successful- 
ly surmounted, given certain. conditions. 


A girl of sixteen often experiences a religious vertigo owing to the absence 
of cohesion and solidity in her general intellectual training, and particularly 
in her religious formation. Unfortunate contacts accentuate this vertigo 
even catastrophically at times. If she meets with a sympathetic and under- 
standing guide (confessor, or more often class mistress) her balance is re- 
stored. Family and school duties often complete the cure. Sensibility and facts 
are decisive in feminine polarisation. (Sacré-Coeur, Jette-Brussels). 


3. Interest in the Religion Course. 


Secondary religious instruction has to surmount an obstacle un- 
known in the primary grade: the impression of ‘ knowing it al- 
ready ’. The lack of attraction is particularly noticeable in circles 
where the Catholic faith is not called in question. 


It is to be remarked that our Catholic children have very little curiosity 
about their religion... Children brought up in Protestant surroundings show 
a surprising familiarity with Holy Scripture and a more real interest in reli- 
gious discussions. For defence needs, no doubt (Sacré-Cceur, Jette-Brussels). 


This lack of interest can also be explained at the time of crisis 


by a reserve in giving oneself to God. One mistress has remarked 
on this : 


The procedure for religious teaching is the same as for secular... with these 
additional difficulties : a) in our Catholic schoois the child is soon bored with 
the impression that ‘** we have done it before ”’ ; b) docility, if it always vequives 
an adhesion of the mind, in the matter of religion demands the adhesion of the 
whole person. (Cours Saint-Seurin, Bordeaux). 


In the secondary grade, interest is often dulled because the 
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pupil thinks she knows it all ; and, being as yet inexperienced, new 
interest is not awakened. A remark of Fr. Swindells, S. J., rector 
of Stonyhurst College, about boys applies equally to girls : 


With reference to your last question I may add that all Boarding Schools 
find that their great difficulty is to impress the boys with the actuality of 
the problems discussed, which they will not appreciate until they have left 
school. 


II. DIFFICULTIES AND DEFICIENCIES 
IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


These pages do not claim to be exhaustive ; we do not want to 
give the appearance of drawing up an indictment. They are simply 
notes taken from reports sent us by masters and mistresses. We will 
arrange them under two headings: the matter of the instruction 
and the presentation. 


1. Matter and syllabus. 


Several complain of not having a syllabus sufficiently detailed 
and generally adopted by the schools of a country. However, in 
this respect much has been done recently in France and Spain. 
In England, Mgr Francis Gonne (Manchester) did initiative a drive 
by drawing up a syllabus for School and Higher Religious Certif- 
icates (Communicated by Rev. John Duggan). 

One notices particularly an improvement in introducing pupils 
to the liturgy and Scripture. But further progress — in depth — 
seems necessary in Spanish-speaking countries above all. 


Liturgy does not seem to be taught much in Spain ; the Spanish clergy, 
with a few exceptions, do not appear to attach any special importance to it. 
These girls live their spiritual life inside a college without taking part in 
parochial life, and though their practices of piety are numerous, we cannot 
say these are based on any deep knowledge of the liturgy (A. d’Hérouville, 
Escuela de formacién familiar y social, Madrid). 

Liturgy, where children are concerned, should be free from the exam- 
ination of small points which often annoy or provoke a smile; it should 
be linked up with the economy of the Redemption. The liturgy course 
would certainly gain if it were intensified during two years, say the first and 
fifth, and joined to dogma (Sacré-Cceur, Jette-Brussels). 


The deficiencies are more pronounced when it is a question of the 
Christian view of the world, by which we mean the synthesis of secu- 
lar and religious knowledge, a synthesis intended to be lived. Sev- 
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eral causes have been noted : a too rigid school curriculum, exces- 
sive specialisation in the teachers, inadequate general culture 
of the teacher taking religion : 


As far as it is possible within the curriculum, which has a firm grip upon us 
in teaching profane subjects, we always try to give the Christian vision of the 
truth (Istituto Vittoria Colonna, Milan). 


The large number of specialists makes it difficult to harmonize the teach- 
ing. I think that in a boarding school something could be done : on feast-days 
and holidays one can create an atmosphere, make the festivities harmonize 
naturally with the spirit of the feast.One can also have competitions,enquiries, 
circles, which the pupils often greatly appreciate. (Sacré-Coeur, Jette-Brus- 
sels). 


Obviously, this teaching a ‘‘ vision of the world ”’ is highly desir- 
able. It seems to me that it never gets beyond being a velleity. Why ? 
The inadequacy of the time allowed for it. Often, a lack of homogeneity in 
the class ; one awkward child can sometimes cause great harm to the class 
as a whole and prevent making contact. Also — let us be frank — the medioc- 
rity of the teachers. People too easily imagine that any pious nun or zealous 
priest makes a good teacher of religion. A reputation for general culture 
would be a great help to the influence of the religious teacher, especially in 
the upper forms. Experience has often proved this. (Sacré-Coeur, Jette-Brus- 
sels). 


In one point in particular, this lack of coordination between 
secular culture and religious training is harmful. 


The attention of teachers who specialize in the study of the problems of 
religious training ought to be drawn to the many publications these days of 
novels and films dealing with very delicate religious questions. These books. 
and films are devoured by children of 12 and upwards, and discussed, though 
often not understood. Would it not be a good thing, if one cannot keep them 
from such literature, to make a point of commenting on it and leading the: 
discussion ? (Sacré-Cceur, Jette-Brussels). 


2. Presentation. 


The various criticisms on the presentation of Catholic doctrine 
in schools can be reduced to three heads : 

The first is the abuse of merely expounding doctrine. Activity 
methods do not seem to have yet been sufficiently assimilated by 
teachers of religion in secondary schools. Instead of actively con-. 
tributing to the class work in the search for truth, the pupils sit 
passively listening to an exposition which is above their heads and. 
interest is seldom aroused. The active method, on the other hand, 
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would force the lesson to be adapted to the capacity of the pupils. 

Secondly, the lessons are too objective in their didactic method 
of presentation. Very rarely do they offer any contact with a Master 
and not enough care is taken to show them as something vitally 
important. Hence one does not get that personal touch which gives 
the lesson a practical turn and applies it to life. It is obvious that 
this defect has a greater repercussion on girls. 


Priest teachers seem incapable of modifying the teaching they received in 
the seminary, and this explains why girls often find them deadly dull ; what 
we women want, is something for the heart as well as for the head, we want 
to be shown how religion properly understood permeates our daily round of 
life ; we should like the priest to show us a little of the best in him, I mean 
of his love for Our Lord and what helps him to be faithful to his priestly vows. 
_ (A. d’Hérouville, Escuela de formacién familiar y social, Madrid). 


Finally, the teaching is too standardized; it lacks point and the 
personal touch. Women teachers who are normally better equip- 
ped for giving a practical application to religious instruction, only 
succeed imperfectly in this for lack of individual adaptation. 


Individual work is necessary, and this is very hard for us to give, either 
because our pupils are only with us during lesson hours, or because their 
hearts do not open easily and we have not the leisure for individual treatment. 
(Istituto Vittoria Colonna, Milan). 


fil; PROFITABLE EXPERIMENTS 


After having pointed out the gaps, our correspondents give us 
the benefit of their experience. They indicate some ways of arous- 
ing and keeping interest, teaching in an active manner, and direct- 
ing the course towards practical applications. 


1. Avousing and keeping interest. 


All educators will be anxious to do this; but their methods 
_ will vary, chiefly because of the difference in age of their pupils. 


Methods vary slightly with the different points of the syllabus. Often 
questions, looking up references, writing notes in religious exercise books, 
carefully and liberally illustrated, are mingled so as to sustain the attention 
without tiring the children. (Sacré-Coeur, Form II, Brussels). 


To sustain interest, we centre our teaching on the Person of Christ. We 
start with Gospel passages studied in the same way as the writings of secular 
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authors : studying the form, the matter, the psychology of the characters, 
in a very practical and live way, so that St. Peter, for instance, and Thomas 
and Philip and Mary Magdalene... become for the children living people whose 
characters they know. We arrive finally and above all at an intimate, person- 
al and deep knowledge of Christ Himself, His love, His way of thinking, 
His relations with the Father, etc... (Sacré-Ccoeur, 5th Form, Brussels). 


In order to take an interest in her religious class, the girl must feel that 
there is a connection with her own moral life or that it helps her to prepare 
for her future. In revision classes or study circles we go over the doctrinal 
teaching of the teacher and try to incorporate it in our pupils’ lives. One can 
seize their attention if we help them to judge current events with which they 
are concerned or which they hear about and which usually have a connection 
with serious moral problems, or even doctrinal ones. (A. d’Hérouville, Escuela 
de formacién familiar y social, Madrid). 


2. Encourage the active study of religion. 


The most usual method is individual or team researches. The pu- 
pils have to find in the Gospel or some other book of the Bible the 
passages referring to a particular subject. 

This work is easier and more fruitful if the children have begun 
it in the primary schools. 


The children of the fourth primary grade in 1950, ages 9 to II, were very 
keen on learning the catechism. Their syllabus was the Creed and the New 
Testament. The mistress, seeing how they enjoyed reading the Gospel, 
suggested that they look up the texts which bore out the Creed. They did this 
with perseverance and enjoyment during their free Thursday afternoons. 
The result bore witness to their Gospel knowledge and their understanding of 
the articles of the Creed. (Institut N. D. de Sion, Brazil). 


For the older ones, the study circles are often successful. A 
mistress has told of her method in a finishing school : 


Our pupils draw up their own syllabus at the beginning of the year ; they 
tell us what subjects they want dealt with, subjects which have a bearing 
on their interests as young girls just leaving school and entering a frivolous 
world. In one sense the curriculum is a comprehensive one, for it touches on 
all the points which are raised by their family, moral and social contacts. 

The pupils keep the syllabus themselves and know in advance what the 
next circle will study. 

We have tried to make one of their number draw up a paper to read at the 
opening of the proceedings, so as to start discussion. We have had to give up 
the idea, for the reader of the paper was working alone and her companions 
were bored by the reading. 

We have now adopted the questionnaire method, distributed among them 
two or three days before the meeting. The pupils do not work out the subject, 
but discuss it in their homes and with their friends and companions. 
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At the study circle, each speaks in turn and expresses her opinion on 
the question in hand ; it is thus easy to find out the mentality of her family 
and the moral value of her friendships. Sometimes the discussions are very 
lively, the matter cannot be thrashed out entirely in one meeting and 
has to be carried over to the next. I have noticed, however, that it is not easy 
for the next circle to arouse the same interest in the same subject unless the 
question is enlarged and new points of view raised. (A. d’Hérouville, Escuela 
de formacién familiar y social, Madrid). 


One only knows what one has taught. This dictum has encouraged 
teachers to make their pupils take revision classes, —in fact, give 
lessons. The report from Petropolis (Brazil )tells of young children 
entrusted with the instruction of their poorer companions. 

This mission is a great stimulus to the desire for learning : 


We try to make the pupils work, giving lessons to the poorer children in 
the parishes. This responsible activity most certainly contributes toa deepen- 
ing of their religious knowledge. (Istituto Maria Adelaide, Rome). 


Experience has made several teachers very careful. 


Only questions of detail, carefully prepared and controlled by the mis- 
tresses, can be taught by children. They are too much inclined to be hasty 
in their efforts, emancipate themselves and to feel their action. (Sacré-Coeur, 
Jette-Brussels). 


Alas! too often the preliminary preparation, doctrinal and 
pedagogic, is insufficient, and the young catechists are not suffi- 
ciently helped and encouraged on the spot : 


For this apostolate to be really effective for both catechist and catechised, 
it is desirable that the clergy of the parishes concerned give a practical 
training to and entrust responsibility to these girls while at the same time 
exereicing a close supervision so that they feel themselves to be really doing 
serious work. This is being done in some of the parishes in the Paris diocese. 
The difficulty in Bordeaux is the scarcity of clergy, who are burdened with 
their parochial ministry. (Cours Saint-Seurin, Bordeaux). 


3. Direct the teaching to tmmediate practice. 


If our teaching is to arouse interest and become live, it must 
have a bearing on life. It must inspire their Christian life today 
and prepare for that of tomorrow. The practical suggestions to 
this effect are helpful : 


We help our pupils to take a personal interest in the Christian life, its 
beauty and its duties ; we sometimes analyse their reactions to actual events 
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and lead them to put the question: ‘‘ Is my judgement Christian, my 
reaction worthy of Christ ? ’’ (Sacré-Cceur, Brussels). 


We avoid all constraint and routine in religious practice so as to create 
and facilitate continuity during the holidays when they get so little help. 
Mass is voluntary twice a week. The prayers in common are often changed. 
Sometimes the headmistress extemporizes or guides it by suggesting acts of 
thanksgiving, contrition, which each makes silently. We also use dialogue 
prayers. Sometimes we sing a Compline hymn in French verse. We vary the 
place for morning and evening prayers: chapel, garden, study hall, etc. 
This is in order to make it a familiar thing. Every time an intention is 
recommended to us, we sacrifice two minutes of evening recreation to say a 
decade of the rosary. No child has ever complained at this being done alto- 
gether. On the contrary... (Sacré-Cceur, Jette-Brussels). 


We try to instil into our pupils the idea and love of performing duties 
with a supernatural aim. The habit of duty, accomplished without delay and 
in a Christian manner, prepares them for their future mission as wives and 
mothers. (Istituto Maria Adelaide, Rome). 


Preparation for the future is made chiefly with the elder ones, in the 
sodalities. We try to enlarge their horizons, give them an idea of the meaning 
and the significance of the efforts which they are asked to make, enlighten- 
ing them as to the reason for the failures which they see around them. We 
think that progress in this direction ought to come from the family. 
This is too often neglectful and sometimes narrow and cramping. (Sacré- 
Coeur, Jette-Brussels). 


4. Make everything conspire 
to the development of personal religion. 


A religious teacher of great experience, Fr. Gerald Vann, O. P., 
of Blackfriars School (Laxton, Northants, England) has given us his 
idea of religious training. In his opinion it cannot be effective 
without the concurrence of several factors. He tells of his experi- 
ences ina boys’ school, but his pedagogic principles can be applied, 
mutatis mutandis, to the education of girls. 


I think one could say that here at Laxton we hope to produce Christian 
minds and characters (i. e. young men who not only know about their faith, 
but have reached convictions about it through questioning and through living) 
by a combination of four things : 

a) religious instruction in the technical sense ; 

b) the liturgical life ; 

c) the inculcation of a Catholic outlook in the teaching of other subjects, 
especially history and literature ; 

d) the personal, friendly contact with Fathers in private, out of school 
hours. 

I don’t think that any one of these is sufficient by itself. 
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(a) covers religious instruction and Scripture ; the course extends through 
the various forms : in the lower forms the religious instruction is more exposit- 
ory, covering the ground covered by the Catechism ; but even here discussion 
is of course encouraged, and the classes are considered as outside the school 
curriculum in the sense that they are not the subject of exams, marks, etc. In 
the higher forms a more philosophical approach is attempted : some apologet- 
ics, some simple theology (e. g. of the Trinity, Incarnation, theology of grace, 
etc.), some social science, and some comparative religion. The Bible classes are 
intended to give boys a general introduction to the Bible as a whole, spread 
out over the years they are here, but of course with greater emphasis on the 
N. T. I think it was Pére Charmot who said ‘‘ Interrogeons pour faire dou- 
ter ’’ : we try, in this atmosphere of informal discussion, to anticipate as far 
as possible, the objections which will be met later on, after school ; so that 
it will not be a question of, at best trying to vemembey answers which were 
given at school, but of expressing what has become a personal point of view. 


(6) means Mass in the morning (optional twice a week, so as to prevent its 
becoming a drill, and to allow some measure of choice ; Sung Mass every 
Sunday, High Mass on feasts) and sung Compline every evening. The boys 
all take part in the singing. Also the Holy Week services, Tenebrae, etc. 
The boys serve Mass, do acolyte, etc. 


(c) The teaching of literature, in various languages, ancient and modern, 
is meant to lead up to VIth Form work in which the approach is critical ; 
and, of course, the criticism springs from a view of reality, of the world, of 
man, which itself springs from a theology ; so that the aesthetic criticism 
itself in turn implies and inculcates a theology. In history this is still more 
obviously the case. 


(dz) This last point is I think essential. Without it, boys would too easily 
take classroom teaching as something ‘“‘ official’? and for that reason, per- 
haps, suspect. The whole daily life of the school is planned with a view to creat- 
ing a homely atmosphere, in which pupils can approach teachers informally 
and on a basis of friendship, so that they can thus speak their minds in a 
way they would be shy of attempting in the classroom or in any other more 
official setting. 

I should add, as I think it is important, that a large library, used by both 
Fathers and boys, allows the latter a large freedom and a wide scope in the 
matter of reading ; once again they are thus prepared in advance for the sort 
of intellectual climate in which they will have to live later on. By thus giving 
them freedom both in thought and in religious practice, we hope to enable 
them to become people with settled personal convictions of their own, a 
mind of their own ; able to meet the difficulties of life in the modern world 
with a certain equanimity and strength because they have seen and examined 
the difficulties beforehand, and able to cling to their faith because they have 
grown into it, an expérience vécue, rather than just been told about it. 
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CONCLUSION 


We have now considered successively the attitudes of the pupils, 
the defects and difficulties of the teaching some fruitful experi- 
ments. We have not closed our eyes to the gaps and what remains 
to be done. Perhaps some reader will hesitate before the effort 
required, thinking his labour may prove sterile. Let him consider 
that, to be complete, our enquiry must also be made among for- 
mer pupils. Masters and mistresses have given us reassuring notes 
on this subject. 


A girlfrom our schools very often gives signs of a pagan outlook, as though 
she lacked the spirit of faith, but we must remark that this spirit reawakens : 

a) in the great events of her life, especially in times of trouble ; 

b) later on, after her schooldays, when she loses the rebellious attitude. 
(Cours Saint-Seurin, Bordeaux). 


One cannot observe results at the leaving age, but we sow the seed and we 
can say that our pupils, when married and mothers of families have a real 
desire to give their children the best possible Christian upbringing and above 
all, a more enlightened one than they themselves received. (A. d’Hérou- 
ville, Escuela de formacién y familiar y social, Madrid). 


Teaching Religion to Adolescents 


by Sister M. Catherine FREDERIC, O. S. F. 
Ladycliff Academy, Highland Falls, N. Y., U. S. A.} 


St. Bonaventure’s definition ‘‘ Faith is nothing other than the 
habit by which our intellect is voluntarily captivated for the 
service of Christ, ’’ should be the gauge by which teachers of reli- 
gion measure the results of their teaching. Are catechists making 
the truths of faith so appealing and so logical to their pupils 
that theirintellects are captivated with these truths to such an extent 
that they are eager to serve Christ ? Are catechists helping their 
pupils to train their intellects to form habits of thought in conform- 
ity with the ideas and ideals of Christ ? Teachers readily admit 
that the real purpose of education is to train the whole man so 
that he may fulfil the primary purpose of his existence, which is the 
salvation of his soul. Religion is life; life is based in faith — in God 
and in man. Therefore, St. Bonaventure’s definition might well be 
made the keystone of the religion course. 

To be more specific, habits are formed by repeated acts. To 
enable the intellect to form habits, certain ideas and ideals must 
be presented to it. St. Thomas Aquinas says that ‘* Ideas without 
ideals are worth little enough for practical results. ’’ Therefore, 
the ideas which the catechist strives to implant in the minds of 
her pupils must be based upon ideals — the ideals which Christ 
came to teach, and which He revealed in His life, His works, His 
sayings, His views, His principles. These ideals must become so 
firmly established in the pupils’ minds that they voluntarily cap- 
tivate the intellects of the boys and girls for the service of Christ. 


1 Sister M. CATHERINE FREDERIC, O. S. F., is teacher at the High School of La- 
dycliff College. She has published a Vade mecum for Teachers of Religion, (Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1950) and contributes to the Catholic School Journal. — 
Address : Ladycliff College, Highlands Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. (Editor’s note). 
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Boys and girls entering high school are confronted with many 
problems — the physical and emotional changes which are taking place 
within them are rendered more complex by some of these difficulties. 
Some of the more immediate problems of adjustment are those 
connected with the change of subject-matter, moving from room to 
room for classes, getting accustomed to the mannerisms and re- 
quirements of several different teachers, participating for the first 
time in extra-curricular activities, and, in the larger central high 
schools, meeting many new faces and making new friends. 

One such difficulty may revolve about the religion class itself. 
Many boys and girls of high school age feel that there is nothing 
new to learn about their religion. Others are eager for a change of 
method, at least. This is one reason why most high school texts 
abandon the question and answer method employed so extensively 
in the grammar grades, and present the truths and doctrines of the 
faith in a new form. 

These problems are frequently linked with others of a more 
general nature which may be present, although not so manifestly 
in some pupils as in others. For what career or vocation am I best 
fitted ? What subjects should I take which will best prepare me 
for that career ? Will I be able to continue my education after 
graduation from high school ? If so, what college or specialized 
school should I attend ? 

There might also be pupils who have particular problems due 
to economic conditions, broken homes, perplexities regarding their 
social life (which not infrequently also involve moral issues) : 
Shall I date ? Whom shall I date? What about kissing}? Am I too 
young to marry ? Have I[ a religious vocation ? 

Although all the teachers in the secondary school are duty- 
bound to help pupils entering high school make the necessary adjust- 
ments, and to give them needed advice from time to time, unless 
the school has a guidance director, most of this type of counsel de- 
volves upon the religion teacher. Perhaps pupils feel that questions 
similar to those mentioned above can best be answered by the teach- 
er of religion. If a question box is a feature of the religion class, 
pupils have an added incentive for consulting the catechist. How- 
ever, regardless of whether or not any of these problems or ques- 
tions are posed by the pupils, the catechist must take it for granted 
that many of them are actual problems of some of her pupils, and 
she must endeavor to see that those who need aid are furnished 
with the proper solution to their difficulties. For this reason, reli- 
gion, as a subject which should have a very definite carry-over into 
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the everyday lives of the pupils, should be made as attractive and 
as interesting a subject as possible. 

What are some of the means which the catechist may employ in 
order to make known to her pupils what Christ’s ideals are, and to 
inspire them with the desire to serve Him ? Obviously, one of the 
first steps is to teach boys and girls that Christ is a living Person- 
ality. Catechists must popularize Christ and steep the minds, 
the imaginations and the wills of the students with all the details 
of His life, and with the motives for everything He did and said 
while on earth. Christ must be so linked with religion that the indi- 
vidual pupils will be head over heels in love with Him, and with His 
teachings. 

It must first be assumed that reverence exists between the teacher 
and her pupils, for the essence of education is reverence. Reverence 
for God is true religion ; reverence for one’s neighbour is revealed by 
the virtue of charity; and reverence for one’s self, by self-control 
and self-respect. This is simply another way of expressing the obli- 
gation of the catechist to inculcate reverence for God, for one’s 
neighbour, and for one’s self. If she does this, the effects mentioned 
will follow almost automatically. 

The Christo-centric method of teaching religion, which relates 
all the doctrines of the Catholic faith to Christ, is utilized by those 
who make the life of Christ their point of departure and convergence. 
Sometimes, however, the course in religion is planned differently. 
Perhaps it is based on the Apostles Creed, the Sacraments, the Com- 
mandments, or upon several phases of doctrine, liturgy and prac- 
tice. In this event, projects and activities requiring the looking 
up and memorizing or interpreting of scriptural texts will serve to 
show the interrelation between the subject under discussion and the 
life of Christ. Quotations may be selected which show what Christ 
thought, what He said, what He taught, what He admonished, what 
He condemned, what He praised — according to the subject being 
considered. 

It is not sufficient, though, merely to locate such texts, or even 
to commit them to memory. The pupils must be taught to perceive 
the values underlying these various examples. These values must 
be capable of being grasped by the intellect — not by the emotions 
only. The values the catechist is seeking to emphasize as worthy of 
acceptance must be arranged in a system. Supernatural values must 
precede the natural ; immediate, the remote. For example, if the 
catechist wishes to teach the value of sanctifying grace, she may 
first point out the supernatural value of grace, as revealed in several 
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Biblical passages or parables. Then, since mortal sin alone deprives 
the soul of sanctifying grace, the teacher may prove that even 
in the natural order, grace is valuable. Most people who commit 
mortal sins are reprehensible to society ; or at least, they suffer re- 
morse and sometimes even sickness because of their lapses. The im- 


mediate value perceivable is the love and friendship of one’s 


fellowmen ; the remote, physical benefits, self-control, prestige, etc. 

At times catechists are prone to present an ideal whichitisalmost 
difficult for the pupils to attain. Through a thorough study of the 
life of Christ and of His teachings, pupils must be made to realize 
that all human beings have inclinations to evil—to get angry, to 
steal, to lie, to disobey. They must be taught, however, that evil 
is not in the mind, but in the will. It is not the tendency to evil 
which is wrong, but the yielding to that tendency. And it is hoped 
that the more the pupils become imbued with the knowledge and 
love of Christ, the less frequently they will yield to unworthy ten- 
dencies. 

If religion teachers can assist their pupils to discern the true val- 
ues underlying all their actions, based upon Christ’s examples and 
teachings, they will indeed be making St. Bonaventure’s definition 
the keystone of their teaching. The following adage might be 
considered a brief résumé of St. Bonaventure’s statement, as well 


as a summary of the thought the present writer has been trying to 
convey : 


Sow an act and reap a habit, 
Sow a habit and reap a character, 
Sow a character, and reap eternity. 
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The Spirit of the Religious Course 


by Marcel vAN CasTER, S. J. 
International Centre for Studies in Religious Education + 


INTRODUCTION — CHRISTIAN FORMATION 


Many educators are at present searching for some method of reli- 
gious instruction particularly adapted to grammar _ schools. 2 
Without claiming to solve the problem, we are here putting down 
reflections of our own in the hope that we shall be contributing 
something to our colleagues’ endeavours. 

The aim of religious instruction is to create a mentality which 
will show itself in the whole behaviour of the Christian. To create 
and then develop this mentality, the religious course must make use 
of a method which shall be above all ** spirit. ”’ 

In the following paragraphs we shall attempt to show what 
conception of religion and of school teaching will foster the develop- 
ment of this spirit. 


I. CONCEPTION OF RELIGION 


The first danger in our path is that of making religion a lifeless 
expounding of doctrine, similar to a course in abstract philosophy 
or positive and pragmatic science. In order to avoid this snare, we 
must often call to mind a few principles. 


1. Religion is the meeting of God and man. 


Religion, being an expression of the relationship between God 
and man, implies a personal and social attitude, which engages the 
whole man in both his faith and practice. 


1 Address : 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BeLGium (Editor’s note). 
2 The English ‘ grammar school ’ is the American ‘ high school ’ (Editor’s note). 
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Religion is, above all, love, a welcoming of God and a giving of 
self. 

It is the realization of the highest values in human life. Its own 
specific value surpasses all others, and at the same time transforms. 
them by communicating itself to them. By religion man attains to 
what is infinitely above him : he is able to know and love infinite 
Perfection, the mysterious and fascinating Being, the supreme 
Majesty. 

Religious formation, then, must first awaken and develop the 
sense of mystery. The need for clear ideas and their logical sequence 
comes to a halt before the reality of God. The sense of divine mys- 
tery imposes on the mind of man an attitude of intellectual humi- 
lity. 

When this fundamental requirement has been understood, the 
religious course will be addressed not to the mind only but to the 
whole man. 

We will not be content with enumerating doctrinal propositions, 
but will make them profound realities which involve a certain view 
of life, and we will show how the realization of this ideal develops and 
enriches a man. 


2. The Christian religion ts 
the meeting of God and man in Christ 


The reality on which the Christian religion centres, is the mystery 
of Christ. We use this expression in the sense given by St. Paul: 
the design realised by God in the unfolding of history; the supernat- 
ural union of all men in one body of which Christ is the Head. 

Wholly divine, this mystery transcends the world and history ; 
wholly human, it became incarnate in a particular historical fact 
and gains in richness as the centuries move on. 

The course in Christian religion cannot confine itself to specula- 
tive considerations of the christological doctrine. It makes its appeal 
to the historical sense and to faith. Respect for historical accuracy 
concerning the earthly life of Jesus is on a par with the practice of 
faith. Christ is the perfect image of God tempered to man’s capac- 
ity. His actions, which all men are called upon to imitate, are the 
human expression of the divine life. A truly Christian course in 
religion brings to life the adorable Person of Jesus. More than to 
any reasoning or aesthetic sense or hero-worship, it appeals to 
faith. It bases the great commandment of charity on our supernatu- 
ral union with Christ in whom we love God above all things 
and our brothers as ourselves. 
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Revealed doctrine is contained principally in the inspired books : 
that is a further reason for linking together historical interest with 
faith. Going to the sources for the truths they contain, means that 
we take into account the historical relativity of the verbal expres- 
sion and the supernatural immutable value of revelation. 

We may add, perhaps somewhat paradoxically, that an histor- 
ical sense and faith also means that we look to the future. The 
historical Christ is the same as He Who lives eternally, is unceasing- 
ly active and does His work throughout the centuries. Fidelity 
to the Gospel is no narrow conservatism. The whole Gospel is full of 
visions of the future of which the chief one is concerned with the 
coming of the Holy Spirit and His activity within the Church found- 
ed by Christ. He promises divine light and strength to the hierarchy 
and to the faithful by grace. The Church possesses a marvellous 
power of historical adaptability to propagate the life of grace among 
men in all ages. The history of the magisterium and the liturgy 
are inexhaustible sources of light for the religious instruction course. 
Without any rigid conservatism, we will have respect for living 
tradition. 


3. The reality of the Church 
and its transforming action. 


The Christian religion is the meeting of God and man in Chnist, 
divinising on God’s part, always defective on man’s part, but assured 
of eventual accomplishment at the eschatological coming of Christ. 

The Church is nothing but ‘‘ Christians united to Christ. ’’ It is 
a false notion to think of it as a distinct entity from Christ and His 
own. Its historical reality is dependent on a transcendent reality. 
The fact that the Church is visible is important, but secondary. 
What does matter is the mystery of the Church, the mystery of the 
‘¢ whole Christ. ’’ The Church is a community continuing Christ, 
the communion of saints of whom Mary is the maternal Mediatrix, 
the Mystical Body whose members are united to each other through 
their union with Christ. 

This character of the Church, visible and invisible, histori- 


~ cal and supernatural, is expressed principally in the sacraments. It 


is customary to dwell upon their value as ‘* s¢gns ’’ in human life. 
This is an excellent explanation, but this symbolic aspect must 
not be exaggerated at the expense of all the other spiritual activity. 
It would be more apposite, we think, to place the sacraments in 
their historical perspective : at a particular time in history, God 
instituted the sacraments through Christ ; by means of them, He 
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wills that we unite ourselves to Him. The Christian must accept 
the objective reality of the worship of the Catholic Church. He should 
look on it with faith, recognising in it the visible expression of the 
mystery of Christ brought down to the level of man in order to 
transform him. 

This transformation of man by religion presents three aspects 
which ought to be treated in the same spirit. 


A. THE DIVINISING ACTION OF THE CHURCH. — The meeting of God 
and man in Catholicism is divinising : the baptised are really, though 
incompletely saved, even in this life. The explanation of sancti- 
fying grace ought always to be in the forefront, as a theme conti- 
nually recurring throughout the course. It is the basis of the whole 
edifice of faith, the reason of the dignity and pride of the Christian, 
member of Christ, really living his divine life. 


B. Human DErects. — Christ has overcome sin and has communi- 
cated to us His strength, but on this earth we never arrive at our 
complete transformation. The religious course should clearly bring . 
out this deficrency of the Christian and even of the whole of the 
Church on earth. We must avoid speaking of the past or present 
action of the Church with a blind and noxious complacency. Despite 
the defects of her leaders and her members, we should recognise 
that the Church is, by her human and divine action, a perpetual 
miracle. Let us explain sin in its true light. Let us insist on the 
necessity of asceticism, of prudence in face of temptations, of trust- 
ful humility, the condition for obtaining grace from the Saviour. 


C. EscHatoLocy.—The third aspect of the Christian religion has 
been misunderstood in education for some time. Christian minds 
have been attracted to an escapism from this earthly life to the 
vision of eternal salvation in the other world. In reaction to this, 
men then went to the other extreme : modern humanist man avoids 
thinking of the ‘last things. ’’ Now, a happy synthesis is being 
sketched out. Christian eschatology finishes off the expounding of 
doctrine. It shows how the earthly work of Christ, His death and 
resurrection, continue their function in the progressive christian- 
isation of all human values until its final accomplishment in the 
whole mystical body. This conviction will give the course in reli- 
gion a fundamental optimism and, at the same time, an apostolic 
realism : it will show Christian grace as a gift which must be deve- 
loped in each individual and in the entire world ; personal religion 
becomes a humble and trusting acquiescing on the part of a member 
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of the Church striving to attain to the complete realisation of love 
in Christ. 


II. GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHING 


In the preceding pages we have tried to point out what are the 
qualities of a really religious and Christian teaching. We will now 
see how this can be adapted to children between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen. 


1. Teaching and Christian formation. 


For some years the importance of formation has been insisted 


_ upon : the teaching of religion should lead to Christian living. We 


agree entirely. But we must be clear on what is this Christian life 
and be agreed upon the part which teaching does play in the 
training for it. We cannot define Christian life by observance of ex- 
ternal religious practices : passive attendance at Mass is not enough. 
Neither is a Christian life simply good behaviour: one can be 
virtuous and even generous without being a good Christian. The 
Christian life is a life of union with Christ. The practice of it is 
chiefly the exercise of the theological virtues. It supposes an en- 
lightened faith. This faith informed by charity goes out to God, not 
only by doing His will, a thing which can be done without even 
thinking of Him, but also by welcoming Him in prayer and above 
all in the sacramental life in which Christ works with greater force. 

If the spirit of our religious course is not to be too theoretical, 
we must not fall victims of a shortsighted pragmatism. In all 
teaching, doctrine is the essential element (although the teacher is 
also of primary importance). The first aim of the religious course 
is to communicate a sure and profound doctrine. Depth rather than 
breadth should be the object, but it must be sufficiently advanced 
in both directions in order to keep up with the intellectual develop- 
ment of the pupils. In the classroom it is mainly doctrine that is 
given, and this cannot provide a complete training : that comes 


- from the family, the liturgy in action, youth movements, and other 


educative factors such as spiritual exercises, retreats, etc. 

To be formative, the teaching of doctrine must be adapted to the 
pupils’ psychology and their background. But here we come up 
against a serious problem: that of the relations between nature and 
grace and hence of adaptation to the religious psychology of the 
subject. In his discourse to the Catechetical Congress last year in 
Rome, the Holy Father urged us not to mutilate doctrine on the 
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pretext of only telling the pupils what they like to hear. We know 
many examples of this : silence about certain dogmas, excessive stress 
on those virtues in which the natural instincts have full play, aban- 
donment of the religious aim in favour of an imaginative or ex- 
terior philosophical activity. We may hope that greater study of 
psychology and religious sociology will help us to find the correct 
balance. In the following paragraphs we can only touch on this. 
problem as it concerns children in grammar schools. 


2. The problems of adolescence. 


Some questions appear before children of twelve to eighteen in a 
very different light from that under which they were seen in the 
primary school. Such are the relations or tensions between religion 
and the development of personality at adolescence ; between reli- 
gious knowledge and profane learning, between Christianity and the 
reality of social life in which young people have to live and work 
at their professions. 


A. RELIGION AND PERSONALITY. — Intellectually, the boy develops 
a critical spirit and his power of making a synthesis grows. The 
pupils want to know the reason why of the doctrine put before them 
and why they should believe it. At first, they accept the reasons 
given by grown-ups, and then they seek for themselves the 
grounds for their personal convictions. Morally, they grow more 
and more tenacious of liberty ; they shrink from anyone who tries 
to force their confidence even though it be with the most honourable 
intentions. They reach a time when devotion means nothing to 
them. When teaching small children it is possible sometimes to 
mingle lessons and prayers. A lesson which looks like a pious exer- 
cise irritates older pupils. They want a more objective climate. 
But you can successfully appeal to their fighting spirit, by showing 
them the struggle between good and evil in the history of man- 
kind, above all in the behaviour of men to Christ, and in their own 
personal behaviour. 

Their power of synthesis does not go deep ; they begin to exercise 
it in a synoptic arranging of an array of details ; in the higher forms 
these details are dropped in favour of basic principles. There are, 
too, some who are less concerned with understanding what they 
are told than with remembering points which will ‘* get marks in the 
examination. ’’ We realise the importance of examinations, written 
or oral, but we will not insult the reader by suggesting that he 
organise his religious course with a view to exams. Memory should 
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be cultivated only insofar as it serves for a better assimilation of 
truth. 


B. RELIGION AND PROFANE SUBJECTS. —- The religion class jostles 
with many other classes. According to the type of school these 
latter are either concerned with the acquisition of knowledge which 
will be of practical use in professions or trades, or with disinterest- 
ed humanist values. It is important therefore that religious classes 
should keep abreast of the others. Yet we must avoid the danger of 
turning religion into a positive or philosophical science or a purely 
humanist study. The man who attempts the scientific analysis of the 
beauty of a masterpiece may be doing a scientific job but he des- 
troys any aesthetic sense. Religion, science and the fine arts cannot 
be reduced one to the other. 

Pupils specialising in science or literature need a religious teacher 
who will open their eyes to the specific value of religion. His work 
will consist in making them know and appreciate better the worth 
of Christianity and its harmonious influence on all human 
values. 


C. CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN WORLD.— On leaving school, 
the young people have to choose a state of life or profession. They 
ought to have been prepared for this by their whole training and 
especially by their religious education. This preparation is the great 
centre of interest for the older pupils. Nowadays the problems of a 
personal and social nature interest them more and more keenly, 
such as work and leisure, relationships between boys and girls, 
marriage, vocation to a religious life, sociai justice and the non- 
Catholic view of life. To come up to their expectations the religious 
course should be given in a broad steady spirit, faithful to the 
immutable principles and to acquired experience, but also whole- 
somely bold. One should deal boldly and plainly with the pro- 
blems of the whole Christian life as they are set in contemporary life. 


CONCLUSION : THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER 


The religion teacher, whose mission is to bear witness to the 
truth brought by Christ, does this in two ways. He teaches faith- 
fully what the Church teaches. He must guard against confounding 
his explanations, even though accepted in the Church, with truths 
of “‘ faith. ’? His own person must efface itself before that of Christ 
speaking through His Church. Then the content of his teaching is 
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something vital, demanding the adherence of the whole man. How 
can the pupil accept it if the teacher does not bear witness of his 
own deep conviction, and of his practical fidelity ? The importance 
of this twofold witness brings us back again to knowledge of the doc- 
trine. We must be excused for insisting on this, but in our opinion, 
the spirit of the teaching is far more important than the technique. 
More than the skill, it is the mentality of the teacher which influ- 
ences his pupils. It is his mentality based on his deep knowledge of 
the Christian truth which forms conscious Christians. By this means, 
they will be enlightened as to the content of the Christian religion, 
convinced of its truth, persuaded of its importance and happy to 
be Christians. They will be ready to live their religion, to exercise a 
Christian influence in the world, engaged in a joyous colloquy of 
love and tending to the perfect meeting with God in Christ. 

Certainly, appearances are often very discouraging. It is often 
hard to arouse the attention and above all the interest of the pu- 
pils in the religion courses. The teacher has some difficulty in putting 
his explanations into words and realizes that he often does it badly. 
Nevertheless, without showing it, the pupils do recognise that he 
is sent by Christ and, with the help of supernatural grace, are deeply 
impressed by his conviction. 

Christian doctrine is illumined from within, like the word of 
Christ, the light of life. We must make our pupils see and admire 
this light of doctrine. Let our witness be luminous and let us thank 
our Divine Master for allowing us, in spite of our deficiency, to 
be the instrument of His message of salvation. 


Bearing Witness, Fundamental Task 
of the Teacher of Religion 


by Arnold InGEN-Housz, S, J. 


St. Peter Canisius Preparatory Seminary, Djogjakarta, Java, Indonesia 4 


INTRODUCTION 


For a long time people failed to grasp the profound difference 
between the teaching of religion and the teaching of profane sub- 
jects. Now, however, there is a growing realisation that religious 
teaching does indeed belong to an entirely different order, the order 
of the supernatural. It is not simply a matter of instructing our 
pupils in a certain number of truths, some of which are beyond the 
natural powers of reason. This would certainly be an enrichment 
of the mind, since the mysteries of faith throw a special light on 
the most fundamental realities. But there is more to it than that. 
These supernatural truths concern an attitude to life; they fix 
that attitude. ‘ Our first care, then, should be that the possessor 
of the truth is thoroughly affected by it, whether as individual or 
as member of society. ’ 2 

Such a view of religious teaching will obviously have important 
consequences for the teacher. With pupils his position is not that 
of a man who ‘ knows his stuff’ and instructs the ignorant ; he is a 
believer in the company of other believers whose faith he is to en- 
lighten. What he teaches is not completely alien to his pupils, 
for through Baptism and the inner working of the Holy Spirit they 
are supernaturally inclined towards this teaching. The teacher has 


1 Born at Breda (Netherland), in 1914, Father Arnold INcEN-Housz entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1934. After 10 years of study and mission work in Java (1936- 
1946) Father INcEN-Housz came back to Holland. While studying theology, he 
contributed to the catechetical review Verbum. Father INGEN-Hovusz is now teacher 
of religion at the Preparatory Seminary at Djogjakarta. — Address: St Peter 
Canisius Preparatory Seminary, Djalan Tjodé, Djogjakarta, Java, INDONESIA 
(Editor’s note). 

2Léon De Conrnck, S. J., Kerygmatic Theology, Lumen Viiae, III (1948), p. 107. 
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to meet the requirements of this supernatural propensity so that 
the pupils’ faith become more precise and stable. The teacher must, 
therefore, be a witness. But what does this mean ? 


I, BEARING WITNESS 


The term requires some understanding, for it originally had its 
most common meaning as is found in Scripture ; then it assumed 
a wider sense especially in the era of persecutions when the Chris- 
tian martyrs bore witness with their lives. 3 


1. Witness in Scripture. 


First, let us consider Scripture. When Christ said to his disciples 
at the Ascension : *‘ You will be witnesses of me’”’ (Acts I, 22), He 
was not thinking only of the testimony of ocular witnesses in the 
juridical sense. The same is to be said of Peter in his speech when a 
successor to Judas was to be chosen, and again in his first sermon 
at Pentecost (Acts I, 22 ; II, 32). ‘* The apostles understood quite 
well that the Master was not simply saying that they had seen and 
heard and that therefore they could give testimony. He was giving 
them a mission and they considered themselves charged with a 
mandate. ’’ 4 

Their witness is. a mission received from the Divine Master who 
will continue in and through them the mission He himself received 
from the Father. 

Now Christ was sent by the Father to give the Good News, to 
preach the joyful message of the Kingdom of God (Luke IV, 43). 
To carry out this mission and thus give testimony of the Father 
was His food (John. IV, 43); it was the way in which He glorified the 
Father (John. XVII, 4-8). His teaching is none other than what His 
Father wished Him to declare to men: ‘* For I have not spoken of 
myself, but my Father who sent me, He gave commandment what 
I should say and what I should speak. The things therefore that I 
speak, even as the Father said unto me, so do I speak ”’ (John. XII, 
49, 50). The witness of Christ consisted in making men share in the 
truth which He contemplated in the bosom of the Father. 

This is the testimony which was to be continued by the dis- 
ciples: as Jesus delivers to them what he has seen and heard of the 


3 Hippolyte DELEHAYE, S. J., Sanctus, p. 74 ss. 
2. DELERASE, SO. OCeClls apa Ona7e 
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Father, they in their turn are to make known what they had 
seen and heard of Jesus. ‘“‘ As thou hast sent me into the world, 
I also have sent them into the world ”’ (John. XVII, 18). And after 
the resurrection, He says to the apostles : “¢ As my Father has sent 
me, so send I you”’ (John. XX, 21). And to give a divine guarantee 
to their testimony, He invests them with his own authority: ‘¢ He 
that heareth you, heareth me ”’ (Luke X, 16). 

Such is the origin of the apostles’ preaching and of the transmis- 
sion of the Gospel truth that has gone on in the Church throughout 
the centuries. When the teacher of religion gives his lesson today, 
he is one with this long tradition and he is only retelling what 
Christ told his apostles and what he had received from the Father. 
By his teaching he bears witness : an external testimony drawing 
out and developing faith, and harmonizing with the interior work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the souls of the pupils; and interior 
testimony preparing the soul to receive the lesson, understand it, 
and be convinced of it. 


2. Witness of teachers. 


But the witness borne by the teacher must go further than the 
mere transmission of the word. This brings us to the wider meaning 
of the term. The truth brought by Christ is a life, or, to use the 
more profound expression of St. John, *“‘in Him was life and the 
life was the light of men ”’ (I, 4). The Word is life, and because life, 
the Word is light. The power of Jesus’ preaching comes less from His 
words than from His person and conduct. Christ reveals Himself and 
calls men to the faith by showing them what He is and what He does. 
And the witness He bears to the Father draws its strength from the 
giving of Himself entirely, the supreme sacrifice of His life. 

Since Christ transmitted the truth by a life-witness, His 
disciples must communicate it in a like manner. They propagate it 
by their utter devotion to the Master, a devotion which dominates 
their whole life and, if need be, accepts martyrdom. It is this 
complete testimony which is decisive. Do we not often read in 
accounts of conversions that the laxity of Catholics has been the 
greatest obstacle to unbelievers ? It is commonplace to say that 
the Catholic faith is generally judged by the behaviour of those who 
profess to live by it. This habit is also that of the pupils with 
regard to their teacher of religion. Without being explicitly aware 
of the fact, they expect from him more than just a lesson, but the 
witness of his conviction and way of life. And since he is commis- 
sioned to continue the work of Christ and his apostles, the teacher is 
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bound to give this witness. With him, also, truth must spring 
spontaneously from life ; before being a man of learning, he must 
be a man of faith. He has to give his pupils what is deep down in his 
heart, what governs his own thoughts and feelings. He has the 
fearsome yet fundamental task of teaching religion by what he is, 
even more than by what he says. 


II. COOPERATING WITH GRACE 


From the nature of religious teaching we conclude that the 
teacher must be a witness. We are also led to the conclusion that 
he must cooperate with grace. If we consider this point we shall 
better understand the significance of his testimony. 

The aim of religious teaching is to bring the believer to the posses- 
sion of a more Jively and enlightened faith. Its object is God-made- 
man, whom we reach through faith. Those being taught are believ- 
ers in whom grace is at work. Such teaching can, then, succeed 
only if it is a collaboration with grace and the teacher appeals to 
that grace of faith. This is essential. The teacher does not appeal 
ultimately to reason, because faith is not the conclusion of a syllo- 
gism ; nor does he appeal to his own authority as a teacher, since 
such authority is not enough to justify the assent of faith. The 
sole authority to which he may refer is that of Christ who came 
to reveal God and who guarantees that revelation. Now, by 
basing himself on the authority of Christ, the teacher collaborates 
with the ‘‘ interior testimony ”’ of the Holy Spirit, who seeks to 
unite souls to the Person of Jesus and make him the foundation 
of their thinking and their living. By the grace of Baptism the Holy 
Spirit is operating invisibly in souls. ‘* He giveth testimony to 
our spirit that we are the sons of God ’’ (Rom. VIII, 16). and ‘* Him- 
self asketh for us with unspeakable groanings ’? (Rom. VIII, 26). 
Through this Spirit the Father exercises His power of attraction, 
without which no one can come to Jesus (John. VI, 44). There is, 
therefore, in the human soul a predisposition for religious instruc- 
tion eagerly receptive of any true preaching of Christ. 

As witness of Christ, then, the teacher of religion finds a re- 
sponse in the minds of his pupils. It is not he who is to speak, but 
God through him, according to Paul’s words : ‘* Therefore we also 
give thanks to God without ceasing, because that when you had 
received of us the word of the hearing of God, you received it not as 
the word of men, but (as it is indeed) the word of God, who worketh 
in you that have believed ’’ (I Thess. II, 13). The teacher is the 
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witness to the word of God, to the Gospel which is the ‘+ power 
of God for the salvation of all who believe ’’ (Rom. I, 16). 


| ** In the Christian religion it is through the Word of God that life is 

_ transmitted. But this word does not primarily express abstract ideas and 

__ theses but rather the mystery of a Being who is the eternal Word made flesh, 

who has given Himself by expressing Himself, and who has made fidelity to 
His words the means of making present the Word which saves. It is thus 
that the Gospel preaching can be a divine power saving those who believe. 
Consequently, the apostle is the man who is to make God present and active 
through his words, and to that end, he is to incarnate in his words that life 
of God which animates him.’’> 


It is this divine power of the Word which makes the teacher of re- 

ligion a witness. His chief task is to be penetrated himself with 

- this power and let himself be guided by it. Natural abilities, such as 

eloquence, gift of clear exposition, power to convince others, are 

no doubt very useful, but they are only of secondary importance ; 

- only the capacity of bearing witness is decisive. St. Paul himself 

experienced this when all his gifts of eloquence and adaptability 

did not save him from meeting with failure, whereas a little later 

the simple preaching of Christ crucified produced wonderful re- 
sults. 


** When Paul first came to Corinth ’’ writes M. Grossouw, ®** he had quite 
recently suffered a setback at Athens which had somewhat discouraged him, 
but it taught him a lesson. At Areopagus where used to assemble the intel- 
lectual élite of a town which had still retained, or claimed to retain, the an- 
cient patrimony of its glory, he had tried human wisdom and tactics. He had 
begun his speech with a few stoic sayings about the one God. He even adopt- 
ed a literary style and quoted poetry. By this method he hoped to prepare 
the way for his real message : Christ who had died and risen again for sin- 
ners, Greek sinners in particular. But at the first really Christian word he 
uttered, interest disappeared. His listeners were not going to be caught. 
Some politely said they would listen another time. Others burst out laughing : 
the idea of a resurrection was simply absurd (Acts XVII, 22-34). 

Paul never tried that method again. When he reached Corinth, where 
snobbishness and immorality rubbed shoulders, he acted differently : ‘* And 
I, brethren, when I came to you, came not in loftiness of speech or of wisdom 
declaring unto you the testimony of Christ. For I judged not myself to know 
anything among you, but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. And I was with 
you in weakness and in fear and in much trembling. And my speech and my 
preaching was not in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in showing 
of the spirit and power ; that your faith might not stand on the wisdom of 


5 Jean Mouroux, Sens chrétien de Vv homme, Paris, Aubier, 1943, Pp. 50. 
6 In Christus, pp. 27-8. 
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men, but on the power of God” (I Cor. II, 1-5). By spirit and power he does 
not mean his strength of will or firmness of character, but a supernatural 
efficaciousness due to the purity of his message of the cross and to the work- 
ing of the Spirit of God in the hearts of his hearers. ”’ 


Now if this was Paul’s experience in his preaching to the pagans, 
ought not we in our teaching of Christians to abstain from relying 
mainly on natural means? To be true witnesses of Christ we ought, 
even more than our Jisteners, be anchored in faith and convinced 
that there is in the Gospel itself a ** divine strength to salvation ”’ 
and that the word of God ‘‘ shows forth its power ’’ upon those 
who believe. 

But this does not mean that we need just quote Scripture or refer 
to the words of Christ. Our teaching must be steeped in the facts 
of Revelation in such a manner that they convey their full meaning 


to the intelligence of our pupils and make vivid in their minds 


the life and teaching of Christ. For this purpose the teacher must 
have assimilated the doctrine of Revelation ; his faith must be 
manifested in his life. When the pupils see this transparent faith, they 
are unconsciously led to adopt the fervour of believers themselves, 
and they will welcome within themselves the Christ who is put 
before them. 

The Curé of Ars is an example to be remembered. Although he 
had difficulty in getting through his theological studies, his cate- 
chism classes had remarkable results. It was precisely his sanctity 
which acted and spoke. Some one has said that he preached with his 
whole being and that his mere presence was a presentation of the 
truth. And when he spoke of Christ or Our Lady his listeners were 


under the impression that he was looking at what he was talking 
about. 


CONCLUSION 


How may we describe the fundamental attitude of the teacher of 
religion ? First, he must be convinced that his task is primarily 
divine, not human, that he is an instrument of grace, and that in the 
Gospel given to his pupils, the power of God is at work to enlighten 
and convince them. The teaching of religion can be looked on as a 
charisma, that is to say as a particular manifestation of divine 
power for the good of others, ‘‘ the showing forth of spirit and pow- 
er.”’ Therefore, the teacher must rely above all on this gift of 
God for the success of his work. Knowing that God speaks through 
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him, he will trust, not in his own ability as a pedagogue, but in the 
all-powerful action of grace. 

To be a perfect instrument of grace, the teacher must be penetrat- 
ed with the truths of faith and live them fully. He must be the 
witness of Christ in the wider sense of the word, so that his whole 
person is a living commentary of the Gospel. The quality of his 
teaching will depend on his sincerity, that is, it will be in the meas- 
ure of his personal holiness. 

Since he is speaking in the name of God and bearing witness 
to Christ, the teacher must appeal to their authority and not give 
the impression that he is speaking by his authority (it is so because 
I'm telling you). He must be constantly referring to the words of 
Christ, and make his audience feel that God is the final witness and 
the supreme guarantor of the truths of religion and that he himself 
is merely the channel of Revelation. 

Besides this, he must rely on the working of grace in the souls of 
his pupils. The minds he is addressing are energized by the Holy 
Ghost. The teacher owes his pupils a great respect ; but he can also 
aim high with them, because their minds have been specially pre- 
pared to receive his teaching and because the truths of the faith, 
although profound, answer to a hidden call within them. 

There is one criterion by which to judge whether a catechism class 
has been given in a supernatural spirit : does it lead to prayer ? 
Is there, at the end of it, a spontaneous desire to pray ? To pray, 
that is, to thank God for what has been learnt, and to ask Him for 
grace to be more fully convinced and to shape one’s life more in 
conformity with it. If teacher and pupils join together in such 
prayer, is it not a sign that God has spoken by his voice ? 

Of course, we are not suggesting that efforts to adapt the teaching 
to the age, milieu and intelligence of the hearers should be despis- 
ed, nor that in explaining the Gospel one should take no notice 
of all those comparisons, analogies and stories which serve as illus- 
trations. This adaptation is necessary, and its importance cannot 
be overstressed. Nevertheless, it is of secondary importance. The 
substance of the lesson comes before its adaptation. The chief 
thing is that the pupils should really receive the word of God. The 
master must ask himself whether his main preoccupation is to trans- 
mit this word and so make better Christians of his pupils, and 
whether in order to achieve this, he lives by faith and as a witness 
to Christ. This basic requirement shows the nobility of his task. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We propose to examine the influence of secular studies on the 
Christian instruction and formation of adolescents. We will consid- 
er how the profane and religious disciplines can be usefully allied. 
The main ideas we will develop are as follows : 


The teaching received by adolescents should form an introduction to 
culture ; on the other hand, religious formation cannot be dissociated from 
such an introduction. What, asa matter of fact, is the culture to which our 
schoolboys are introduced ? Under the influence of Christianity there grew 
up in the Middle Ages the western Greco-Latin culture ; this was modified at 
the time of the Renaissance and widespread in the ‘ humanities ’ based on 
Latin and Greek. Under what conditions can these ‘ humanities’ help 
to a better understanding of and a deeper loyalty to the Christian 
message ? Should not new values be integrated in our culture, involving a 
revision of syllabuses ? We will try to state what humanism would be 
really favourable to the development of religious convictions and to 
the living of the Christian life by the young people of today. Finally, we 
will see how urgent is the need for some reorganisation of teaching by which 
all may share in the Christian culture. 


This article will consist of three parts, unequal in length : 


— We show the need for associating religious teaching with cultural train- 
ing ; 
— We examine the practical conditions of this training and we describe 
suitable methods for promoting religious formation ; 
— We criticise the present system of the humanities and study the two 
aspects of a desirable reform : the revision of the cultural values taught in 
schools, and the revision of the school system itself. 


1 Address : 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BELG1um (Editor’s note). 
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I, ASSOCIATE RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
AND CULTURAL TRAINING 


1. Schools and training in culture. 


School education can have as object the communication of exact 
and useful knowledge for a trade or profession, or else it may be 
a training in culture. 


Any school or college, apart from ‘‘ special ’’ schools, which confined 
itself to imparting useful knowledge would be repudiating its essential 
function. However, in such a case and even where there is no religious or 
irreligious bias, one can well imagine how the predominance or exclusive- 
ness of certain subjects may eventually awaken religious ideas or, on the 
contrary, deaden them. 


Normally, the chief function of school education should be to 
transmit to the rising generation the spiritual heritage of earlier 
generations by initiating them into a culture. We might define 
culture as: all those values accepted, loved and lived by a commu- 
nity of men and expressed in its literature and art. * The original- 
ity or ‘* personality ’’ of a community is shaped by the participation 
of its members in the same culture. This latter not only determines 
what will be the quality of social life, but also favours the develop- 
ment of individual personalities, since each shares in his own way 
in the common culture. 


2. Cultural imtiation and religious formation. 


Some cultures can be harmful to religious formation. A culture 
made up of values alien to our supernatural destiny and entirely 
founded on the self-sufficiency of man would leave no room for re- 
ligious formation. Adolescents won over to such a view of life 
would be lost to the Church. 

In the following paragraphs we shall explain how a culture can 
contribute to progress in faith and religious life, but first we want 
to know why religious teaching and training are practically bound 
to fail unless linked with a culture, or rather, they unless govern 
it. We will outline three arguments: the first a general one, 
applying to all religious teaching ; the second special to the Chris- 


2 A value is a spiritual reality which, seen to be worthy of esteem and enthusiasm, 
sustains effort and action. 
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tian religion ; the third, taken from the example of Our Lord Him- 
self. 


In general, men reconcile their way of thinking and the basic choices they 
make. Doubtless, one frequently meets with persons who acquiesce in a phil- 
osophical or religious doctrine very different from the practical ideal which 
directs their life, but it must be admitted that such acquiescence is purely 
notional and does not imply any genuine conviction. Only those assents 
are real which lead to action and concern truths linked to values. Also, a 
religious doctrine will only have any real influence over a community or 
an individual to the extent that it has a place in the context of some culture, 
possibly as a new directive and unifying principle. 


The very nature of the Christian message and life furnishes us with a 
new argument. Jesus Christ through whom we know God and hear His voice 
did not put himself outside human realities: He isa man among men. In 
the same way, our life as Christians is not separate from our human activity : 
it is that activity animated by grace. Consequently, to know Jesus Christ and, 
through Him God, one must know man ; to live as a Christian, one must act 
as a man. All religious teaching and Christian formation will therefore be 


bound up with a study of man as well as with an initiation into the tasks 
of men. 


Our Lord Himself set His teaching in a cultural context. He speaks to 
men united by intense national sentiment. These men entertain common 
hopes which a long historical tradition has defined. They remember their 
kings who made them a nation among others ; their law is a burden, but 
it is above all a glory and a charter of nobility ; their family life is strong ; 
they have their customs ; each trade has its customs which the workers 
respect and of which they are proud ; in this national, family and workers’ 
context, human sentiments have become sharper and stronger. 


Our Lord pours into this human mould his transcendent message. He 
comes as the Messiah, that is to say, the liberator awaited by His people 
for centuries and towards whom all history moves. He defines His func- 
tion by declaring Himself to be king: His place in the city of God is like 
that of Solomon and David whose proud memory was familiar to the Jews 
from their infancy. The precepts He lays down are His Jaw and perfect the 
ancient code. The great novelty of His teaching is to make known that God 
is the Father and that all human beings are sons of God, are united to one 
another as brothers ; those who have the best understanding of family values 
will better appreciate this revelation. Paradise is compared to a marriage 
feast... He often appeals to the experience of human joy or sorrow... the work 
of the artisan... the games of children... every human activity is, for the 
Master, an opportunity for giving some idea of higher realities. 

Although given in the context of a particular civilisation, Our Lord’s 


message is independent of it. Other cultures can be the human context for 
supernatural truths. 
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As a matter of fact, the Church has never held that the teaching 
of the catechism can replace human learning or that the Christian 
_ life makes culture useless. She has always respected those cultures 
_ which can harmonize with her doctrine. More than any other in- 
_ stitution she has endeavoured at all times to foster in her children 
an authentic culture. ® | 


Il. TRAINING IN CULTURE AND METHODS 
OF RELIGIOUS FORMATION 


1. The western Greco-Latin culture and Christian life. 


To one particular culture fell the privilege of being intimately 
associated with the development of Christianity. The western Greco- 
| Latin culture was formed in the Middle Ages. The clerics gave it its 
' fundamental traits: the artists, miniaturists, glassworkers, gold- 
smiths, sculptors and architects expressed it magnificently ; the 
poets, singers, romancers and annalists enriched it with their in- 
spiration; the pilgrims spread it and all the people shared in it. 

The student of artistic monuments and poetical works sees that 
this culture is above all popular and Christian ; theology, sacred 
history and the life of the people are the chief sources of inspiration. 

However, the reader of the Summae or the Sentences soon finds 
two other aspects: 

— A very keen sense of juridical realities which leads the au- 
thors to codify duties, rights, delicts and sanctions : the heritage of 
the Roman legislators ; 

— A subtle sense of the ideal aspects of reality : the metaphysi- 
cians and, to a certain extent, the sophists of Greece are the ances- 
tors of the Scholastics. 

It is in the Gothic cathedrals that one must look for the most 
authentic and moving expression of this culture. * If we want to 
get to its very essence, we might say that the culture of the Middle 
Ages is characterised by a sense of God’s transcendence and of the 


3 An authentic culture is one which respects the hierarchy of values and the spir- 
itual needs of the individual : it takes account of the practical facts which circum- 
stances of time and place impose. It is not confined to one category of human beings, 
a clan or isolated group, but takes root in the people as a whole. An authentic culture 
will normally be permeable to transcendent values, since only human deformations 
or travesties are not susceptible to grace. 

4 See the volumes of Emile MA, L’ Art religieux au XITI® siécle en France, L’art 
veligieux au XIITI° siécle en France, Paris, Librairie Armand Colin. 
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Christian community marching to its destiny, linked with the meta- 
physical sense of the Greeks and the juridical sense of the Romans. 

During the Renaissance, a threefold upheaval took place : 

— Greco-Latin art and literature suddenly became of primary 
importance ; Christian values were pushed into the background ; 

— The juridical and metaphysical aspects of the Greco-Latin cul- 
ture attracted perhaps less attention ; eloquence and beauty were 
pursued ; 

— The promoters of this refined culture dropped the social 
outlook, confined themselves to an élite and cultivated personal 
development. ° 

2. The Greco-Latin humanities ; 
the instrument of this culture. 


While the scholars and men of letters were elaborating a new cul- 
ture and devoting themselves with enthusiasm to Latin and Greek 
literature, an instrument was forged to initiate the young into this 
conquest of human genius: the Greco-Latin humanities were es- 
tablished in the Jesuit colleges. 

A problem faced the religious who embarked upon the ‘ humani- 
ties ? : how were the Christian values of the Middle Ages to be recon- 
ciled with these recently discovered pagan values ? With many hu- 
manists of the Renaissance the two legacies are found together but 
are ill-assorted. A typical example are Ronsard’s poems inspired 
by the new humanism and those in which he laboriously strives to 
express his Christian faith. 

It seems that the teachers of the humanities solved the problem 
as follows : the pupils were to be taught the perfect Latin eloquence 
at the school of Cicero (perfecta eloquentia latina), but care was tak- 
en to instil Christian convictions and to train them in solid piety, 
especially by means of the Marian sodalities. 


5 This is how M. René Grousset describes our humanism : “‘ Western humanism 
has been cast in bronze by the fusion in the same crucible of Greek philosophy, 
Latin jurisprudence and Christian theology. The essential idea which resulted was 
the worth of the human personality. Humanistic man will be at once the Greek sage, 
always free, having a liberty which cannot be destroyed, that of the Mind, which 
the cup of hemlock cannot daunt for a moment ; the Civis romanus, who proclaims 
his dignity even on the gibbet to which Verres nailed him ; and the Christian who 
is ready to be delivered to the lions rather than sacrifice on Caesar’s altars. Our 
threefold humanism (and here its scope extends well beyond mere literary interest) 
has therefore resulted in this essential idea of the eminent dignity of the human per- 
son...’? (L’humanisme classique et le monde moderne, a paper read at the ** Rencon- 
tres internationales de Genéve ”’ (1949), in Pour un nouvel Humanisme, pp. 12 and 
13, Neuchatel, Edition de la Baconniére.) 
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They went to the ancient writers for the secret of the art of 
speaking well rather than of thinking well; they quarried these 
works for an aestheticism, a dialectic, a practical wisdom rather 
than for a profound philosophy. The phrases of Cicero would 
serve to adorn the Gospel sayings. 

As for the well-springs of popular inspiration, they were not 
considered. The new culture was cmap the new humanities were 
reserved for an élite. 

However, in the course of time, the diemiahities underwent impor- 
tant changes. 

In the earliest schools Latin was, so to speak, the only subject. 
Greek, history, then the mother-tongue and the history of litera- 
ture were gradually introduced. Mathematics and the sciences were 
finally recognised, but rather as intruders. This growing complexity 
profoundly altered the character of the humanities; the synthesis 
has not quite been made of the new branches of study and the old 
traditions. 

Another factor contributed to change the trend of the humanities 
in the course of the XIX and XX centuries: the need for ascertain- 
ing the pupils’ abilities at the end of their secondary schooling 
and eliminating those incapable of higher studies. This requirement 
brought in the examination system. These examinations, mainly 
a test of memory (cf. the French baccalauréat), put so heavy a burden 
on the candidates that the value of the training has been compro- 
mised. ° 


3. The ** ancient’? humanities 
and religious formation. 


We will not go into the question of how, for four centuries, reli- 
gious education was sustained by humanist teaching. We will try 


6 A propos of the reasons put forward by the defenders of the humanities, J. 
Fo.Ltet remarks : ‘‘ The keeping up of the Greco-Latin humanities is justified by 
reasons, some of which are correct, notably the value of translations as an exercise 
in language and thought, but to which the inventors of the humanities, intoxicated 
by the discovery of the ancient world, never gave a thought. For the humanists, 
such as Erasmus, More, Budé, Ronsard, it was simply a matter of taking the babes 
of the Muses to be suckled. In other words, the study of Greek and Latin was thought 
indispensable for the formation of well-equipped scholars because they were thus put 
into direct touch either with Greece and Rome, the sole sources of truth, goodness 
and beauty, or with those texts in which were found the word of God and the life of 
the primitive Church. The humanities were culture. ’? (L’avénement de Prométhée, 
Chronique sociale de France, 1951, p. 160). 
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to answer the following question : what service can the humanities 
render today to masters who are anxious to impart a thorough Chris- 
tian education ?7 

In spite of the variety of the subjects taught, two are given 
most attention today : history and literature, by which we mean 
‘¢ lectures expliquées ’’ (as we have remarked above, mathematics 
and science have never been fully integrated). 

Now, history and literature allow of a study of man and his reli- 
gious beliefs. Indeed, the values to which the great thinkers and 
men of action have clung and the truths actuating their beliefs are 
portrayed in all the splendour of drama, poetry and literature of the 
classic authors. 

The Greco-Latin literary works reveal as it were an awakening of 
mankind. In a civilisation freed from excessive material restraints, 
spiritual values appear: liberty, faith, glory. Thinkers ask 
whether there be an immortal soul and what is the nature of 
the unseen deity. In all Greek and Latin writings, especially the 
former, human existence appears as tragic and sacred, deeply 
involved in a mysterious solidarity. 

However, all this imposing work issues in an impasse : the signif- 
icance of the autonomous, solidary human person is ill-conceived ; 
in human society, only the élite is worthy of consideration ; love 
is scarcely explored ; sin is unknown; immortality is very often 
denied ; history has no goal ; as for God, He remains distant, im- 
personal and ‘* ideal ’’ ; more often than not, He is entirely ignored. 

With its merits and defects, the testimony of the Greek and Ro- 
man thinkers can prepare for the acceptance and understanding of 
the Christian message. The adolescent, with his fiery young passions 
and exacting egotism, is rather like the ancient pagan, avid of 
glory. We must ennoble this natural élan and show its insuf- 
ficiency. Now, the eventual failure of the finest achievements of 
the ancient world, the profound pessimism of the Greek and Roman 
civilisations, hardly concealed by their brief songs of triumph, 
can well awaken a nostalgia for a more complete salvation, and for 
a revelation open to perspectives of resurrection and life such as. 
Christ promised by renunciation and death. 


7 On this subject, nothing better has been written than the studies of Abbé MoEL-. 
LER, especially Humanisme et sainteté, Tournai, Paris, Casterman, 1946, — Sagesse 
grecque et pavadoxe chyrétien, ibid., 1948. — Actualité des humanités anciennes, in. 
Revue nouvelle, February ist, 1947, pp. 81 to 94. — The Christian Teaching of Lite- 
vature and History, in Lumen Vitae, vol. V (1950), pp. 187 to 195. — See also G.. 
THILS, Sagesse chrétienne et humanités,. Brussels, Editions Universitaires, 1951. 
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All literature since the time of Christ is stamped with the 
double heritage of the ancient world and of Christianity : in most 
writers, there is discernible the anguish of choosing between the 
generosity of Christian love and the impossible dream of a victory 
which shall leave man as his own god. In other words, one sees in 
the works of genius the clash between the pagan ideal of ‘selfsuffi- 
ciency and the call to Christian self-denial. 

It should be easy to point out this dramatic conflict to our 
pupils who have read the ancient authors. 

The /zstory course can afford an excellent occasion for introduc- 
ing the pupil to a knowledge of the Christian reality, that is to say, 
of Christ working in the world. A history lesson does not consist in 
giving a string of facts or telling anecdotes. Events are to be inter- 
preted and thereby assume some meaning. Now, there is a Chris- 
tian interpretation of history. 

History can, in fact, seem a monotonous repetition, an absurd 
litany of triumphs and disasters; for the Christian, history is direct- 
ed to an end: the progressive formation of the Mystical Body of 
Christ and its full expansion in glory. We can discern a long process 
leading to the coming of the Messiah, then, after Him, the diffusion 
of His message. 

Some people see a fatality weighing down upon history : a blind 
determinism drags the masses ; the leaders are but the unconscious 
servants of a fate against which they avail nothing. The Christian 
believes in freedom ; for him all great events are the effect of a 
choice that has been made. 

In short, for the Christian the great secret of history is the love 
of God and His call to men’s hearts. The presence of Jesus Christ 
is everywhere discernible. 

Perhaps a mistake has been made in the separating of secular 
history from Bible History or Church History ; the sacred and pro- 
fane have not run on parallel lines. All history is sacred, and it is for 
the teacher to show its significance to his pupils. 

The teaching of literature and history can thus be closely linked 
with the religious course. 

Teaching cannot justifiably be a disjointed scrappy affair in 
which we have a purely intellectual study of the Christian religion 
and alongside it a ‘ profane ’ expounding of literature and history. 
Our efforts must be directed to manifesting the presence, thought 
and action of God in the works of the human mind and the march of 
events. Here, however, a distinction must be made; the miracu- 
lous and providential manifestations of the divine presence must 
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be clearly distinguished from those movements of human thought 
and action in which God is sometimes received, but sometimes ex- 
cluded. 


III. PRESENT SYSTEM OF THE HUMANITIES 
AND REFORM 


1. Deficiencies. 


In spite of what we have just written, we have to acknowledge 
that the humanities today are not a perfect instrument for an inte- 
gral Christian formation.® This relative inadequacy comes precisely 
from their deficiency on the humanist plane. We have already 
stated that only an authentic culture can be a useful introduction 
to the knowledge of Christianity. 

A double service is required of humanist teaching : 

— To give the young student a rudimentary yet complete syn- 
thesis of human values, as history has revealed and developed them, 
and as they determine the mentality of the present age; 

— To allow all young people of the same generation to share in 
the same culture and unite in a common effort. 

We can easily see how these two requirements are dependent on 
each another : no synthesis of values if there is no communion be- 
tween men; inversely, if a culture has succeeded in establishing a 
synthesis of the values characteristic of any one period, then com- 
munion will be less difficult between the men of the same genera- 
tion. 

Neither of these requirements is entirely satisfied by the present 
system of the ancient humanities. 

Reserved to a small number of adolescents who are being trained 
to an intellectual pursuit unconnected with practical human pro- 
gress, the humanities reveal rather the classical man as conceived in 


8 Besides the Greco-Latin humanities, are there other institutions capable of teach- 
ing a culture ? Primary educationis preparation for the practical side of life rather 
than for intellectual development. Modern studies are a partial failure culturally. 
They have preserved the structure of the ancient studies but not the content. The 
acquisition of utilitarian knowledge tends to supplant the humanist interest. In 
many technical schools and workers’ institutes they try to givea culture found- 
ed on the values of work. This is an interesting experiment, but is still in its infancy. 
We shall later. point out how this effort could be developed. 
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past ages and as reason makes him, instead of historical man seeking 
out his destiny through the centuries or contemporary man proud of 
his triumphs over matter and striving to construct the unity of the 
world. 


‘* The Greco-Latin memories (of a cultured person) ’’ writes Joseph 
Folliet, ‘* turn him towards the past more than to the present and coop 
him up in that little part of the world formed by the basin of the 
Mediterranean ; his classical reminiscences keep him from modern letters 
and arts instead of fitting him for them. Suffering from an interior conflict 
and contradiction, incapable of surmounting these difficulties or solving 
these problems, narrow in an expanding world and narrowing other minds to 
its own measure, useless for present needs and desires, degraded by venal 
utilitarianism, a mark of distinction but not a means of communion, an 
instrument for profit and power, such today is bourgeois culture. ”’ ® 


To this severe indictment, we will add some lines written by a 
headmaster and a sixth form master : 


*¢ In a world of technics and communitarian trends, do the humanities 
still perform their age-long réle ? To this question we must answer that 
if they claim to do it as fruitfully as in the past, they must be immediately 
transformed... ’’ 1° 


In the following pages we will examine these various complaints 
in more detail and consider what suggestions can be made. First 
of all, we will study what humanist synthesis would bring about 
a real enrichment in Christian formation ; then we will consider 
whether the schools system itself, taken as a whole, should not be 


modified. 
2. Revision of cultural values now being taught. 


The cultural ideal of the present-day Christian seems to have these 
characteristics : an awareness of the /istorical genesis of human val- 
ues as they have been developed down the ages by civilisations and 
great thinkers ; a synthesis of the broad currents of human thought 
which have produced the world of today ; a return to those sources of 
faith and Christian life to be found in the Bible and the liturgy. 


A. THE HISTORICAL GENESIS OF HUMAN VALUES. — A study of 


9 L’avénement de Prométhée, Chronique sociale de France, 1951, p. 159. 
10 J, Laroup and J. N&xLIs, Communauté des hommes, Initiation a Vhumanisme 


social, Paris, Tournai, Casterman, 1940, p. II5. 
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the historical genesis of human values as shown by the writings of 
the great authors will mean that we do less grammatical spade-work 
and less purely literary appreciation and that we are not afraid 
of reading the important texts of the world’s sages in translation. 
Some scholars would advocate a large-scale abandonment of 
the Greek language, but a better knowledge of the works of the 
Greek and Latin writers, as well as those of other civilisations. 4 

What is needed, then, is a survey of the history of the world ; to 
observe — in their best examples — the greatest civilisations, to 
see how one grew out of another, and to glean the finest passages of 
universal literature. 1? 

We consider this humanist demand is also a Catholic requirement. 
The seed of a hope of salvation has been sown in every civilisation, 


11¢* In my opinion, ’’ writes J. Maritain (L’éducation a la croisée des chemins, 
Paris, Egloff, 1947, p. 122), ‘* the learning of these languages (Greek and Latin) 
is largely a waste of time for the greater number of those who will forget them ; 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew (or at least one of these three languages which are at the 
foundation of our civilisation) ought to be learnt later — in a much quicker and 
more fruitful manner — by those students who are preparing for university degrees 
in languages, literature, history or philosophy. Besides, during the period of his 
humanities, the pupil will gain a very useful knowledge of the internal mechanism 
of language by means of comparative grammars and philology. And foreign lan- 
guages, learnt not only for practical purposes but also in their relationship with the 
mother tongue, will provide him with the means requisite to gain mastery of the 
latter (notably through exercises in translation). ”’ 

The following is the opinion of Abbés LaLtoup and NELIis (Communauté des 
hommes) : ** Renaissance humanism wanted to make its followers perfect connois- 
seurs of classical language and literature ; to this end, it plunged them in the maze 
of Greek and Latin grammar and literature ; the influence of XIX century philol- 
ogy accentuated this tendency. Our opinion is that this utopian ideal should be 
abandoned today ; we should diminish the importance of grammar, replace the study 
of Greek language by that of Hellenism, the scientific study of classical Latin 
by an elementary knowledge of the language. This is the principle of the so-called 
‘* French ’? humanities accepted by Pére CHARMoT (L’humanisme et l’humain, 
1934, Pp. 115).” 

For his part, Jean DELFOSSE writes (Critique des humanités gréco-latines, in La 
Revue Nouvelle, 15th September, 1949, p. 170) : ‘* ...One may ask whether it would 
not be better to suppress the learning of the Greek and Latin languages, so as to 
allow of a real acquaintance with the ancient masterpieces by means of annotated 
translations. ”’ 

12 J. Maritain, in L’éducation a la croisée des chemins, p. 120, jots down the names 
of the great writers who ought to be sampled : ‘*‘ Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius,... Virgil, 
Terence, Tacitus, Cicero, St. Augustine, Dante, Cervantes, Montaigne, Shakespeare, 
Pascal, Racine, Montesquieu, Dickens, Goethe, Dostoievsky. ”’ 


a 
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and on the other hand, the Christian message will have had to be ex- 
pressed differently to different peoples. That is why, by studying 

world history and traversing the main advances in human 
_ thought, the young Christian will be led tu ask himself in what way 
the various peoples are accessible to the message of Jesus Christ and 
from what secret sufferings they expect to be freed by the word and 
sign of salvation. 


B. SYNTHESIS OF THE MAIN TRENDS TODAY. — The vision of the 
contemporary world presented to the boy at school is often a 
distorted one. 


: He has a high idea of the dignity of man, but he knows almost nothing 

- of the human societies separated from him by distance, religion or way of 
life and thought ; he can hardly see how any unity could come out of such 
a mixture. 

He does not see clearly the significance of achievements in the technical 
world ; scientific discoveries and progress of industry fascinate him as wor- 
thy of admiration, but they seem outside truly humanist values. 

Finally, if he understands a little of hurman passions and the hidden 
recesses of the soul, from the tragedies of Sophocles or Aeschylus, the nar- 
rations of Thucydides, Sallust or Tacitus, the dramas of Corneille or the 
comedies of Moliére he has learnt something ; but he does not know what, in 
fact, constitutes personality, that tenuous and fragile liberty, capable of mira- 
culous victories, buffeted by hereditary influences and social pressures. 


At the end of his humanities, the youth faces the world with his 
good will, his incompetence and a certain illusion that he knows 
everything which might possibly hinder any further progress. 

By trying to teach young humanists the social and unitary aspects 
of the contemporary world, the meaning of technical achievements 
and some of the practical aspects of the mystery of personality, 
one opens up to them three important avenues to the knowledge of 
the practical conditions for Christian progress in the world : 1% 


— Unification and organisation of mankind in peace can combine with 
the growth of the Mystical Body ; 


13 This seems to be the view also of Abbé J. Latour. In an article in La Revue 
nouvelle (15th April, 1951), Les humanités sont-elles appelées a disparaitre P he 
writes (p. 339) : ‘‘ Human civilisation owes to the last hundred years three impor- 
tant innovations : scientific psychology, technology, sociology... Man has learnt 
how to penetrate into the mystery of personality, to dominate the material world, to 
extend his researches to the confines of the human species. ”’ 
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— Men can collaborate in creation and redemption by linking the mate- 
rial universe to progress in greater understanding and freedom ; 

— Finally, the liberation of the ‘‘ person ’’ and his supernatural improve- 
ment can be helped by the technical knowledge which allows of a better 
knowledge of self, a better mastery of one’s passions and a more conscious 
autonomy as regards social pressures. 


We will indicate briefly in what way these three aspects could 
be integrated into a humanist education and help in the formation 
of a Christian conscience. 

a) Understanding of men in their diversity and the teaching of the 
social and international requirements of the world of today. —In 
his paper on L’humanisme classique et le monde moderne, M. R. 
Grousset, after having surveyed various oriental cultures,continues : 
*¢ We must recognise that the planetary humanism of tomorrow 
cannot remain limited to our Mediterranean values ”’ (p. 31). In 
a paper read at the same congress, Karl Jaspers remarked: ‘ It 
is possible to conceive a future humanism having assimilated in a 
Western way those elements which formed the sense of the human 
values among the Chinese and Hindoos. A humanism might evolve 
whichiscommon to all the inhabitants of the earth, cutting through 
the diversity of their historical settings. And each particular hu- 
manism would itself be the better because of its knoweldge of the 
others..." 14 

In the meantime, before this future humanism has taken shape, 
it would be well to situate western culture amongst the diversity 
of the other cultures and outline the manifold facets of a humanity 
seeking its own unity. One would describe not only the various 
civilisations, but also the social classes, religions and the philo- 
sophy of political parties. Of course, this description would be more 
of a preliminary orientation than a detailed analysis. 

However, a mere description would not be enough ; the line of 
progress towards a closer union between men and a more harmo- 


14 Conditions et possibilités d’un nouvel humanisme, in Pour un nouvel humanisme, 
p. 200. 

18 M. R. GrousseT enumerates the oriental sages whose writings should be 
sampled : ‘‘ A humanism, ’’ he writes ‘* which did not consider men like Tagore, 
Gandhi and Nehru, like Taha Hossein, Hikmet, Fouroughi and Mohammed Kazwini, 
Sun Yat sen, Kouo Mo-jo and Lin Yu-tang, Anesaki, Suzuki, Takakusu and Yama- 
guchi Susumu, a humanism which neglected these high spiritual values would not 
come up to the standard of our humanity. ’? (L’humanisme classique et le monde 
moderne, in Pour un nouvel humanisme, Rencontres internationales at Geneva, 1949 
Genéve, La Baconniére, p. 31). 
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nious organisation of the universe ought to be indicated ; the great 
principles underlying the laws of progress would be profitably ex- 
plained. 


It is easy to explain the religious aspects of these data: the 
vocation of man to a common union has its foundation in the adop- 
tive filiation of men in Christ. The laws governing the social organ- 
ization of mankind are subordinate to those described by St. Paul 
when he writes of the functions or the members of the Mystical 
Body ; the task of the Church throughout the ages is to work 
towards this ideal. 


b) The teaching of technical and scientific methods. — Scientific 
instruction now given to students in their humanities is often an ex- 
tra, not assimilated into the total cultural synthesis. When they in- 
terest themselves in the various mechanical contrivances which they 
admire, motorcars, aeroplanes or industrial machinery, our school- 
boys believe themselves to be entering an entirely different do- 
main from that inhabited by Cicero, Corneille or Racine. But the 
scientists of today are conscious of promoting a fundamental value. 
Nor are they mistaken. Let us try to see how the humanities are 
able to instruct the pupils in the knowledge and esteem of this value 
and help them to discover its Christian significance. 

First must come a descriptive treatment : in what does modern 
technical progress consist ? What are the chief characteristics of 
machinery today and on what lines is its progress carried out ? 

Also, what do the scientific methods at the basis of technical 
progress consist of ? In order to impart an idea of their originality, 
the best thing doubtless is to search history for the genesis of the 
great discoveries and to retrace with the pupils the steps of the 
searchers and great inventors. 


George Pholien 1* writes in this connection : ‘‘ Many authors think that 
the historical perspective would be the most efficacious, not because they 
regard it as an end in itself, but because they see it as a valuable aid for re- 
viving acquaintanceship with the learned men of other times. For every- 
one is more interested in science in the making than in the accomplishments 
of science ; whereas most masters imagine that they are carrying out their 
mission by teaching abstract systems of knowledge which they give per- 
fectly... it would be better to show them in the form in which they have grown 
up historically. ”’ 


16 T’enseignement des sciences dans les humanités, in Synthéses, July 1950, Pp. 201. 
This article goes deeply into a subject which we can only touch upon here. 
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Next, we would have to justify this technical striving and scien- 
tific research. Two justifications are encountered. One is based on a 
materialist interpretation of the universe, the other on the Chris- 
tian view of the world. 

The first interpretation isolates the material world and gives it 
primacy in the order of values ; the second subordinates the mate- 
rial universe to spiritual and supernatural ends. This latter justifica- 
tion will be the one to put before our pupils: while telling of the 
‘¢ promethean ”’ efforts of contemporary man, we will show what 
can be the eternal repercussions of an apparently temporal activity. 
Natural forces, indeed, can help men to reach their supernatural 
end in three ways: by freeing them from purely ‘‘ mechanical ”’ 
labour and providing them with leisure for higher pursuits; by 
directly aiding them in their efforts of mind, thanks to tools which 
are the auxiliaries of the human brain; by giving them the power of 
communicating with one another easily thanks to the transmission 
and diffusion of thought and the rapid covering of great distances. In 
this way the pupils can perceive in man’s control of the universe 
a humble participation in the creative work ; man is the worker 
carrying out the schemes of the divine Architect. 

Over and above these considerations, other points can be made 
with profit : the entire universe is a symbol of the divine perfec- 
tions; science is continually exploring its splendour and immensity. 

Finally, we must point out that teaching scientific methods and 
technical ability is an invitation to sincerity, humility, patient 
labour ; it is a help to the discovery of ones own limitations and 
submission to reality. 

c) Imparting a practical knowledge of human personality. — 
During the last fifty years much study has been given to the mystery 
of man himself. The soul, with its power of freedom, remains invio- 
late. However, this liberty can be compared to a flame which 
at one time is powerful and bright, and at another so feeble that one 
thinks it extinguished. For there are mighty powers warring against 
it. Some come from within: instincts set there by heredity, like blind 
forces. Others from without : social pressures. In the midst of all 
these forces, personality cannot be developed except insofar as it can 
dominate them. Now, very often men identify themselves with 
these cross currents and believe that this confusion of forces is their 
personality : they identify themselves with their instincts and con- 
found the solicitations of their milieu with the voice of their own 
conscience. 

Grace is necessary before we can arrive at the liberty of the chil- 
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dren of God ; but a better knowledge of the complex mechanism of 
man’s being can greatly help in dispelling illusions and sustaining 
the action of grace. A careful discernment of divine working and the 
influences of nature, a better knowledge of the laws of psychology 
and the influence of men upon one another can be of immense help in 
spiritual progress and in the apostolate. 

One can see that an instruction on these subjects — although 
necessarily elementary — would be a normal introduction to some 
talks on the spiritual life and Christian asceticism. 

In this matter as in the two preceding ones, there can be no ques- 
tion of any profound scientific study in schools, but simply a 
widening of outlook. 


C,. THE RETURN TO THE BIBLE AND LITURGY AS SOURCES OF FAITH 
AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. — This should be the dominant factor 
of the culture offered to young Christians. We have told above how 
the courses in literature and history can be bearers of the Christian 
message ; this significance will not appear unless the biblical texts 
are studied and, with the help of the liturgy, Christian language and 
mentality become familiar to the children. ” 

It is not because this is neglected that humanist teaching so 
often looks like a secular subject placed alongside a course in reli- 
gion which is not a culture but a science. 

It would be very unwise to develop a secular humanism accepting 


17 This suggestion perhaps seems utopian, but it might be asked whether instead 
of painfully plodding through literary Latin, it would not be better to spread an 
elementary knowledge of the rudiments of liturgical Latin. 

18 Culture is characterised by communion in a set of values, science by the under- 
standing of an organic body of truths. The few following sentences illustrate this 
point. They are taken from an article by G. Zapou-Natsxy, La crise de l’éducation, 
in the review Economie et humanisme, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 600. 

‘¢ The Jesuits had made use in their schools of a method of intellectual education 
centred on the study of Latin (a Latin artificially limited to the language of Cicero) 
and of ancient civilisation ; to this background, secular in itself and conformable 
to the refined taste of the upper classes of the age, they had superimposed a Christian 
mentality. ’? But the author adds in a note: ‘‘ In spite of its apparent strength, 
this method did not hinder the diffusion, in the following century, of a rationalism 
directed against the traditional Christian values ; Christianity as taught and lived 
in the schools no longer had the cosmic breadth and symbolic richness of mediae- 
val Christianity : the successive crises of the reformation and jansenism, the vogue 
of Descartes, left nothing but a cramped, individual, conceptualist and juridical 
religion, which made no appeal to the imagination. Finally, the too brief studies 
gave no scope for the masters to give their boys any definite formation or to effect 
a synthesis between the values of the past and the new aspirations. ”’ 
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the values of our contemporaries without at the same time further- 
ing the renaissance of a really Christian culture. This effort is 
necessary if we are to give back to western culture its coherence ; 
the Christian values, indeed, have been the unifying principle of this 
culture and they have given it its depth and its true significance. 

Let us study what would be biblical teaching and a liturgical 
initiation. 

a) Biblicai teaching. —In the hands of the teacher of humanities, 
the bible would give deep significance to history and literature 
courses. 

The Bible tells the story of the people of God — we also are His 
people — and contains the message of the Lord. Let us consider in 
particular the first of these two aspects : 

In recording the history of a nation, the Bible gives witness of 
a culture. Now, God animates that culture ; His action upon it is 
sometimes startling and miraculous, sometimes unobtrusive and 
almost unseen. 

One might note that there are three domains in which a culture . 
can be observed : the institutions, literary works (above all those in 
which the convictions and the wisdom of a nation are set 
forth),and human personalities. By stressing those passages of Scrip- 
ture which depict institutions, the wisdom of the nation and the 
originality of great characters, one can establish points of reference 
for other institutions, wisdoms and personalities. A knowledge of 
the Bible will guide the judgement of the young historian and stu- 
dent of literature. 

In the biblical institutions (for instance, the mosaic law), we 
can find out both the way of living of a people at a certain stage in 
its civilisation and the timeless directives promulgated by God. 

The literary works (the psalms, books of wisdom, etc.) bear the 
stamp of a particular epoch and mentality, but at the same time, 
they transmit the word of God. 

As for biblical characters, they are worked upon by grace, but are 
closely associated with their contemporaries and often torn by 
passions. These personalities also manifest an aspect of truth and 
goodness. 

Amongst all these persons, writings or institutions, the person 
of Jesus Christ, His message and His law stand out in singular bright- 
ness, 

If we take the Bible as a whole, we perceive a movement and pro- 
gression : the presence and message of God become more and more 
manifest. This providential history is a thread guiding us through 
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the labyrinth of events. All secular history can be compared with it 
and all find their meaning through it. 1° 

b) Liturgical teaching. — Liturgical teaching cannot be divorced 
from that of the Bible. We shall briefly demonstrate this. 

The liturgy is at the very centre of the Christian life. It is the 
sharing of the Church in the Sacrifice and the prayer of Christ. 
This sharing comes to pass in a solemn manner and all the forms of 
human activity meet together in the ceremonies of worship. In- 
struction with a biblical basis is proposed ; prayers and rites are 
surrounded by actions, chants, ceremonies and much display. 

If the study of Sacred History directs us to the judeo-christian 
culture as towards a reality now past, liturgy places us in it as in 
a present reality : it makes us citizens with this people whose des- 
tiny we are studying, and establishes an identity between our an- 
cestors in the faith and ourselves. 

At the same time that it associates us with God, the liturgy links 
us with all Christians and — normally — makes us sharers in a 
common culture. This culture is shown by the ‘“‘style”’ of the com- 
mon celebrations ; it is nourished by scriptural texts and the writings 
of the Fathers ; it is expressed in numerous art forms and finally — 
we would stress this point — it is characterized by a poetic symbol- 
ism. 

This symbolism establishes a relationship between certain events 
in Sacred History and spiritual realities (for instance, the passage 
of the Red Sea by the Hebrews is the symbol of baptism ; the city 
of Jerusalem is the symbol of the eternal city of God). It also es- 
tablishes a relationship between sensible things and spiritual real- 
ities (for instance, water is the symbol of sacramental purification, 
fire is the symbol of love). All this symbolism at once learned and 
poetically suggestive gives the Christian a new vision : he perceives 
heaven through the veil of creation. 

In his works on religious art in the Middle Ages, Emile Male has 


19 To quote Dom CHARLIER, O. S. B.: **... So long as the semitic and Christian 
heritage does not regain that place in mind training which is now occupied by the 
hellenistic, one may have reason to fear that humanist teaching may be more harm- 
ful than useful for the formation of the modern Christian, for there will be conflict 
between his refined pagan culture and his rudimentary Christian one, rivalry be- 
tween things which ought to be complementary. ’’ (La Bible et la culture chrétienne, 
in Esprit et vie, April 1950, p. 115, extract from La lectuve chrétienne de la Bible, 
in the Ed. of Maredsous). 
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admirably described how, by means of liturgical symbolism, a poe- 
tic and Christian vision of the world was developed. ?° 

It would be absurd and useless to wish to restore to the world 
of today this culture exactly as it was. But may one not wish that 
as in the Middle Ages science, poetry and art found their unity and 
their crowning in liturgy, so the values characteristic of contem- 
porary civilisation should find their explanation and consecration in 
the liturgy. Is not the experiment of Abbé Michonneau at Colombes, 
something in this direction? By organising a work day or a 
mothers’ day, inviting the parishioners to place their tools before 
the altar, he is trying to contribute to the progress of a culture in 
which the secular realities and the values which fill our contem- 
poraries with enthusiasm — those at least which are not sinful — 
share in the full Christian life. 

In practice, initiation into a culture of this kind for adolescents 
requires three complementary acts on the part of the teacher : the 
promotion of an interested and regular sharing in liturgical life, 
ceremonies and feasts ; the technical explanations which are indis- 
pensable for a sane understanding and an active participation; care 
when teaching different subjects to point out their connection with 
the liturgy ; for instance, in the teaching of sacred history, to note 
the symbolical meaning of certain events, etc. 


We will conclude these pages on the desirable orientations of a 
new humanist synthesis. 

Teaching and training in religion can be seen to be connected with 
the secular branches in three ways. 

— It happens that the religion course and the training in piety 
which is part of it,are simply placed alongside the secular teaching. 
This is not a good plan ; the pupil’s personality is divided : on the 
one hand there is his religious training and on the other, his secu- 
lar : no authentic culture is possible ; there will be merely a massing 
of knowledge, unless indeed there develop an atheist culture or a 
narrowly religious one. This case is unfortunately frequent : it is 
the normal effect of neutrality. It can also be the effect of a ‘+ pri- 
mary ’’ education where notional and abstract religious twaddle 
is stuck on to the course. 

— In other cases, religious teaching can fit in with a secular 
education that merely leads to an incomplete and partially decadent 


20E. MALE, L’art religieux du XITI* siécle... du XIIT¢ siécle, en France, Paris, 
Armand Colin. 
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culture. This is the case in schools where the humanities are not up 
to date. We have dealt sufficiently with the inconveniences of this 
procedure. 

— The only wise solution is to link religious teaching with a 
complete cultural training. 

Is not the task of religious teachers to cooperate in’ bringing 
about the flowering of a complete humanism in which religious va- 
lues are the crowning point and which embraces all the secular 
values capable of being assimilated ? 


3. Revision of the schools system. 


A final problem requires our attention : is not humanist learning 
the privilege of a few people ? If this is the case, is not such a division 
damaging to the Christian formation of the community as a whole 
and of each child in particular ? Finally, what remedy can one 
suggest for this state of things ? 


A. Is NOT HUMANIST LEARNING THE PRIVILEGE OF THE FEW? —A 
study of the history of the humanities proves that they are the 
privilege of the middle and upper classes. This was not of set design, 
but as a matter of fact these two classes have alone had any share 
in humanist culture. The bourgeois family traditions have continued 
to transmit to successive generations discretion and tact, a certain 
finesse and aesthetic taste, a sense of respect and responsibility, 
love of work and thrift. Humanist teaching has enlightened this. 
mentality and opened up its horizons. By revealing the world of 
poetry and eloquence, it has offered young people of these social 
classes the possibility of a ‘“* communion ”’ with the western think- 
ers of the past. At the same time, elementary education was bare- 
ly allowed to the children of the other classes. 74 

During the XIXth century the gap between the cultured élite 
and an unlettered proletariat became a tragedy. ”# This astonishing 
phenomenon existed after nineteen hundred years of Christianity : 


21M. ZADOU-NAISky notes how before the French revolution and even up to 1848, 
the Church has been almost alone in defending popular education ; the ‘‘ philoso- 
phers ’? would have none of it, for they considered it dangerous to emancipate the 
people. See Economie et Humanisme, La crise de Véducation, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 601. 

22 For the Napoleonic period, here is what the Rev. R. DE LE Court writes (Cul- 
ture et humanités, in the collection Bdtiy, Casterman, 1944, p. 27) : ‘‘ There is nothing 
which at first sight appears to be more logical than the scholastic system of the 
imperial university (organised in 1806), nothing better suited to the state of a society 
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large masses of the people in civilised countries were without any 
true culture. 


‘© We are witnessing the progressive extinction of traditional popular 
culture ; it is a complex phenomenon and full of lessons for us. It has well 
been described how peasant populations, transplanted into towns, abandon 
at the same time their old way of living, their workers’ artistic and religious 
customs. But it has not sufficiently been understood that the responsibility 
rests with the scholastic régime of the ‘‘ humanities, ’’ that is to say, on a 
refined culture reserved to the ruling classes, a culture far removed from 
the popular traditions and modes of expression ; because the élites failed 
to nourish it, popular culture was condemned to perish and the few regional 
survivals which are piously preserved as museum pieces should not blind us 
to their lack of vitality. ’’ 28 


Today outside the humanist culture given to the sons of the mid- 
dle class and those working class children whose parents push them 
on, we find only bits and pieces of culture. Neither primary, nor 
technical nor professional education, nor modern studies offers a 
complete culture. 24 


socially divided into two classes, leaders and the led. The led had to be content 
with knowledge directly useful for living, which the primary school supplied ; the 
leaders alone were offered a general culture by means of the Greco-Latin humanities, 
to which the secondary schools were devoted. ”’ 

We will also quote G. ZaDou-Naisky (La crise de l'éducation, in Economie et huma- 
nisme, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 602): ‘* At this time (after the revolution of 48), the 
bourgeoisie realised the revolutionary danger ; unbelievers such as Thiers were in 
accord with the Catholics on the usefulness of giving the masses a Christian education 
so as to keep them ‘‘ in their proper state of life ; ’’ in this spirit the Falloux law 
was passed. The religious struggle after 1875 set the two sections of the bourgeoisie 
at each other’s throats, the Catholics and the anticlericals, whose divisions hid their 
common desire to defend their privileges. For the Catholics, the upkeep of the Chris- 
tian schools was the prolongation of the traditional tactics. As for the radicals, if 
they finally rejected the assistance of the Church, they did not lose sight of the 
“* social peril ’? and knew how to take certain precautions. They started the primary 
schools, the higher primary schools and the écoles normales in a completely closed 
system. ” 

23 G. ZADOU-NAISKY, op. cit., p. 599. 

‘* Bourgeois culture, ’’ writes J. Fortiet (L’avénement de Prométhée, p. 159), 
‘* finally succeeds with the class for which it was the weapon in the fight against 
the clerks and their glorious justification in history. Wherever it turns it encounters 
a blank wall. What culture still remains in the contemporary world separates men 
rather than unites them. Cultured man is cut off from the unlettered masses like 
the banks of a river ; the two no longer understand one another. ” 

24 Cf. J. FoLviet, op. cit., p. 159 and L. Fournsrau, La culture de l’homme de 
demain, in L’homme nouveau. An examination into some aspects of the problem of 
Christian humanism at the end of the war. Etudes de Pastorale, 1, Louvain, Nau- 
welaerts, 1947. 
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No doubt, the rural tradition keeps alive three values which 
would normally be at the basis of any true culture: the family, which 
gives a sense of humanity; religion, in which the love of eternal 
and divine things grows and develops; work on the land, which 
teaches humility, courage and patience. 

On the other hand, an elementary popular culture is developing 
among the working classes. One can find three influences at work : 
the social class, trade, and leisure. From a disinherited social class 
comes a mysticism of combat, solidarity and‘hope ; plying one’s 
trade imposes a realism directed to action and mingled with an in- 
stinctive mistrust of ideologies and abstract ideas; finally, leisure 
and taking part in bodily relaxation are the origin of a sporting 
mentality in which are combined admiration for strength, skill, 
_ boldness, together with the desire for human betterment in health 
and beauty. 

However, these cultural half-successes remain only outlines. No 
great current sweeps them together into one stream. On the one hand, 
are the ‘‘ intellectuals ’’, their gaze often directed to the past. On 
the other hand, the mass of the ‘‘ workers’’ move forward to the 
future ; they think that everything lies there without suspecting 
that the present can also be illumined. 


B. Is NOT THIS DIFFERENTIATION HARMFUL TO THE CHRISTIAN 
FORMATION OF THE COMMUNITY AS A WHOLE AND EACH INDIVIDUAL 
IN PARTICULAR ? — Christians cannot resign themselves to these 
divisions among men hindering them from understanding, loving 
and helping each other in a common work. 

Christian teachers in particular ought to ask themselves how 
much responsibility they perhaps bear in this state of things and 
be convinced that, in maintaining the causes of such a condition, 
they are unconsciously ill-serving the ideal to which they wish to 
devote themselves. 

The ambition of Christian educators of the young is to cooperate 
in the building up of the Mystical Body of Christ and work for a 
united community. Now, in giving to some a religious instruction 
- associated with a refined culture, and to others only an elementary 
teaching and insufficient training, they are helping to create a gap 
within the Christian community, and in this way are hardly promot- 
ing a family life like that which the author of the Acts describes: 
‘¢ The first Christians had only one heart and one soul. ’’ Besides, 
it is the whole of mankind which becomes divided between those 
who more or less blindly build up the future, and the intellectuals 
who plan a future they can never bring into being. 
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If this fact of a culture being reserved for a limited public has 
its effect on community life, it also has its repercussions on the in- 
dividual. Actually, the Christian message ought to appeal to the 
young as a call to the spirit of generosity, like the doctrine which 
demands mutual giving and union. Now, if religious teaching 
seems more or less identified with initiation into an esoteric 
culture, the possession of the truth and the living of a Christian 
life risk being treated as a privilege. In the same way that the ac- 
quirement of humanist knowledge and bourgeois habits separate 
the college student from the apprentice and isolates him in a closed 
world, the Christian faith will no longer be a meeting place of souls, 
but a kind of fenced- fn park. This impression is reinforced 
by the fact that in practice many of those who are excluded 
from humanist culture think of the Christian religion as the posses- 
sion of a caste from which their poverty or uncouthness excludes 
them. 


C. WHAT REMEDY CAN BE PROPOSED ? — The above considerations 
make us believe that a reorganisation should be possible. We do not 
intend to enter upon detailed schemes, but only to lay down some 
requirements which must be carried out if we are to have a system 
in conformity with Christian principles. They are as follows: 

a) A respect for the period of growth and formation in each hu- 
man being. A premature specialisation or, what is worse, a going to 
work before the end of the years of adolescence, is doing violence 
to the natural laws of growth. Before he is fixed in a particular kind 
of living, the adolescent should have had his eyes opened to all 
the human values. Everything in him — body, senses, soul — needs 
some general training up to the age of 16 at least ; 

b) To awaken in those of the same generation the consciousness of 
sharing in a common work and of appreciating its meaning. The 
manual worker as well as the university professor should know 
what he is working for and what is the part which he is called to play 
in the world. Thus manual workers and specialists in intellectual 
tasks will be able to share with one another in their attachment to 
the same human and Christian values and the consciousness of a com- 
mon responsibility. 

c) To allow each youth to specialize as soon as he is able. After 
a certain age, it is a good thing to offer each one a particular point 
of view of total reality, for although all are called to work at the 
same great task, there are different sides to it. 

d) To allow an élite to emerge. The arrangement of studies ought 
to be such that each has the possibility and the chance of getting the 
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best out of himself. While helping those of greater abilities to pre- 
pare themselves for the functions for which they are best qualified, 
one must avoid pushing others beyond their capabilities. 

These complementary requirements seem sometimes hard to 
combine and a system which takes all that has been said into 
account will require much working out. Practical results of any 
magnitude do not appear to be possible at once ; however, some 
definite jobs could be carried out now. 

One of these which would seem to be urgent is to set the problem 
and have the courage to accept the sacrifice of present security. Re- 
flection, study, discussion, would allow of the ripening of ideas 
which are now confused. 

Perhaps a Catholic tradition ought to be rediscovered ; that of 
working to promote a popular culture; we mean an authentic 
culture, and not an instruction linked with a superficial culture. The 
efforts made at working class humanities is perhaps a trend in 
this direction. 

We cannot, however, be disinterested in the halting attempts 
which are being made in various places, nor can we ignore the 
schemes, sometimes very precise and solid, developed by the 
specialists. 7° Our reflections ought to be inspired by them. 

In a not too distant future, perhaps we shall see schools arise 
where sons of peasants, workers and the middle classes can meet 
and, learning a common culture, will attain the fraternal friend- 
ship which can unite them. 


CONCLUSION 


We are probably living in one of those privileged and dangerous 
periods when men are discussing important aspects of their common 
destiny. 


25 Among interesting schemes, there is first that of LANGEvin. There are some 
suggestive articles : G. ZADOU-NAISKY, op. cit. and in the same periodical, Les ex1- 
gences pédagogiques du monde moderne. Une recherche dans le triple domaine : intel- 
lectuel, social et pédagogique, March-April 48 ; Projet d’école expérimentale indépen- 
dante, July-August 48 ; Quelques véflexions sur la réforme de l’ensetgnement, in Edu- 
cateurs, Sept-Oct. 1950, pp. 413-423; Jacques Maritain, L’éducation a la croisée 
des chemins, Paris, Egloff, 1947, passim ; Latoup et NE Is, Communauté des hommes, 
Initiation & Vhumanisme social, Tournai, Paris, Casterman, 1950; G. FRIEDMANN, 
Humanisme du travail et humanités, Paris, Armand Colin, 1950. A very suggestive 
scheme has been established by Karl ZENGERLE, the head of a German school 
(gymnasium). It has been presented by the Catholic secretariat for European 


problems. 
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What will be the culture of tomorrow ? How will our youth be 
taught in the schools ? 

These questions very rightly are occupying the minds of those 
responsible for religious education, for the quality of man’s relig- 
ious duties is very different from that of his secular state. 

However, before these new roads are marked out — and it is 
to be hoped that many Catholics will be found to clear the ways — 
life goes on ; education and teaching must be done even with imper- 
fect schools and methods. 

This, then, is our final conclusion : the religious course should 
never be given simply as a scientific lesson alongside the secular ones 
and religious training cannot be an exhortation to obey the divine 
laws side by side with a civic and humanist formation. On the 
contrary, a religious viewpoint will unify all teaching and educa- 
tion. A sacred character will give their true value to earthly realities, 
and the Christian message — with the attitude it involves — 
can never be divorced from the human context in which it finds 
expression. 


Art in Religious Education 
by Joseph STREIGNART, S. J. 


Professov at N.-D. de la Paix, Namur} 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of masterpieces of religious art is a help to religious 
education as well as to general education. Our purpose in these 
pages is to prepare the way for such a study by considering two 
works of Christian sculpture, the statue of St. George in the ca- 
thedral at Chartres and that of Donatello. ? 

We will make use of those points concerning the Church and the 
Christian developed in books III and IV of the school manuals 
Témoins du Christ. * 


I. HOLINESS - LEGEND - HISTORY 


Around the figures of early saints, and St. George perhaps more 
than others, hagiographers and popular imagination have weaved 
fantastic legends, strange miracles and atrocious sufferings. These 


1 Father Joseph STREIGNART, S. J., was born at Tongres (Limburg, Belgium) 
on April zoth, 1890. He did his intermediate studies at Notre-Dame College in the 
same town and at the seminary of Liége. He entered the Society of Jesus on Sep- 
tember 23rd, 1910, studied philosophy at the Jesuit college of Louvain and theology 
at Enghien. He did a year of private study, taught classes of grammar, classics 
and rhetoric. After a short stay at Florence University, he was entrusted with 
Art History courses at the Notre-Dame de la Paix University Faculty, Namur. 
Besides articles on literature and art in various reviews, he has published a small 
book of methodology : Pour apprendre a gotitey les belles images, Tournai - Paris, 
1947, and a history of Mediterranean classical art: Pierves et Images d’Occident, 
Namur-Gembloux, 1949. — Address : Facultés Notre-Dame de la Paix, rue de Bru- 
xelles 59, Namur, BeLtcium (Editor’s note). 

2 The original now at the Bargello, Museo Nazionale, has been replaced by a 
copy on the facade of the church Or san Michele at Florence. 

3 R. CLAuDE, S. J.,-P. Capart, S.J., vol. III, Jésus-Christ, Notre Chef ; G. DEL- 
CUVE, S. J., Vol. IV, L’Eglise, Notve Mére, Tournai, Casterman. 
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have none of the authenticity enjoyed by more recent martyrs 
such as Isaac Jogues and Andrew Bobola. 

Poetry, literature 4 and folk-lore have pictured the legend of 
St. George killing a dragon and rescuing a king’s daughter. Among 
artists the goldsmith of the reliquary of St. George and St. Ode at 
Amay,* the sculptor of St. George at Sint-Joris-ten Distel (Bruges),® 
Bernt Notke at-the Storkyrka in Stockholm,’ Rubens in the 
Prado, Madrid,® more recently W. A. van Konynenburg, ® the 
contemporary, Rodolphe Strebelle in his tapestry the ‘ Doudou ’ 
of Mons, etc. 

Jean Borman the Old (1493) on the altar-piece now to be found 
in Musée d’Art et d’Histoire at Brussels has gathered together the 
chief tortures endured by the patron saint of knights : beaten with 
rods, burnt, scourged, roasted in a brazen cauldron ; his head was 
sawn. before he was beheaded ! 

These are flights of popular imagination and credulity. Critics, 
however, agree on two points which assure us of his having been a 
real person : Lydda ?° in Palestine was the burial-place of a martyr 
called George and a very old feast was kept in his honour on April 
23rd. ! But in Jegends ‘* dramatic truth has a value of its own 
apart from literal truth. 1? And St. George the dragon-killer is one of 
those many saints whose victories over monsters express victories 
over idolatry. ’’ 13 Some were represented as bishops, like Proco- 
pius and Demetrius, others who were not soldiers or not known to 
be such are pictured as warriors, like George and Theodore. !4 


* DELEHAYE, H., S. J., Les légendes gvecques des saints militaives, Paris, 1909, 
PP. 45-76. 

°> DE BORCHGRAVE D’ALTENA (Count J.), Geuures de nos imagiers romans et go- 
thiques, Bruxelles, 1944, Pl. XXIV. 

COTOTA pene OV Ae 

*WEIGERT, Geschichte der Europdische Kunst, Stuttgart, 1951, Pl. (244). 

8 Rooses, Max, L’euvre de P. P. Rubens, Anvers, 1888, 2® vol., p. 268. 

* Collection F. H. Kox, The Hague, reproduced in L’Avt des Ovigines a nos jours, 
Larousse, Paris, 1933, Vol. II, p. 313. 

10. Lod in the Old Testament. It is a small town ten miles from Joppa on the 
road to Jerusalem, called Diospolis in the 2nd century. Cf. H. DeLeuave, loc. cit. 

1) DELEHAYE, H., Cing legons sur la méthode hagiographique. Brussels, 1934, pp. 7 
seq. 

2 Joseph DE Maistre quoted in H. DeLenaye, Les légendes hagiographiques, 
2nd ed., Brussels, 1906, p. 260. 

18 MALE, E., L’art religieux du XIII®* siécle en France, 4th ed., Paris, 1919, p. 340. 

14 DELEHAYE,H., Les légendes grecques des saints militaives, p. 118. Heis not inclined 
to see the origin of the ‘‘ warrior form ’’ given to the martyrs and of the dragon 
legend in “ the expression of the symbol of the spiritual struggle which likens the 
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The exploits and tortures connected with St. George make him 
the patron of knights, and of scouts ; with the lowering of Chris- 
tian ideals he has become the patron of fencers. 

Neither at Chartres nor Florence is the major interest the portray- 
al of legend, for these are relegated to the plinth ; it is rather the 
man himself, depicted as a knight, a hero, a saint, with those spe- 
cial merits regarded as preponderant in the France of St. Louis 
and in early Renaissance Florence. 


II. COMMENTS ON THE TWO STATUES 


AN EXERCISE IN OBSERVATION 
DONATELLO. 


CHARTRES. 


1. Iconography. % 


a) The saint is haloed. a) The saint is not haloed. 


b) A scene from his legend- 
ary martyrdom is given on 
the plinth. 


c) He is wearing the armour 
of a knight of the time of St. 
Louis : coat of mail, sleeveless 
surcoat drawn in at waist, 
boots of mail laced with 
leather, helmet of mail falling 
like a hood over the shoulders. 


d) He takes his place as a 
member of the Church; at the 
south porch which is the porch 
of light, the New Testament, 
beginning with Christ, the 


b) A scene from his legend- 
ary combats is given on the 
plinth. 


c) He is wearing the armour 
which became general at the 
end of the XIVth century and 
remained in use until after 
the XVth : the plain harness 
consisting entirely of rigid 
plates in polished steel. 


d) He is isolated in a niche. 
No connection with Christ and 
the Church is indicated, al- 
though the connection is not 
denied. 


Christian life to the warfare of Christ and has very early consecrated the term 
otpariitns Tob Xpuorod to denote the greatest heroes among the Christians and 
notably the martyrs. ’? Even so this symbolism /ater motivated the choice of St 
George as patron of knights and scouts. 

15 We are following the method used in our work Pour apprendre a goiter les 
belles images, Tournai-Paris, 1947. First we study the subject without reference 
to artistic form, then we consider these artistic forms, and last but not least, we make 
a synthetic study of the work and compare it with others. 
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‘¢ Beau Dieu ’”’ on the central 


support of lintel. 1® He is in 
the left bay, on the right of 
Christ surrounded by the Apos- 
tles in the central bay, the 
Confessors being on His left 
in the right bay. This is the 
liturgical order of the Lita- 
nies, ”? and denotes a hierarchy 
of values. 


e) A ‘‘ military ’’ saint he 
is on one part of the larger 
base. Opposite him is St. 
Theodore also a ‘* military ”’ 
saint. Less in dignity than the 
bishop or priest martyrs, they 
are further away from the 
sanctuary which they guard. 


2. Some 


a) The saint is portrayed as 
aman of mature age who has 
received his strength and re- 
ward from God. 


6) He conquered when he 
died for Christ. 


¢) Hestis brthelnpatram sof 
knights and their model 
because he died for his faith. 


d) The religious ideal of the 
13th century emphasised the 
mystical and social side. 


e) The sculpture was for 
adorning a niche in the fagade 
of a church. 


conclusions. 


a) The saint is represented 
as a young man in all the glory 
of human strength and beauty. 


b) He is the conqueror in 
bitter superhuman combats. 


c) He is the embodiment of 
the knightly ideal: bodily 
strength, versatility, intelli- 
gence, nobility of mind. 


d) The religious ideal dur- 
ing the Renaissance laid stress 
on the humanist and personal 
element, with consequent dan- 
ger of individualism. 


16 The north porch is the porch of darkness, of the Old Testament ; St. Anne is 


on the centre support of lintel. 


 SCHAACK, Joseph, S. J., Politesse, Liturgie et Sacramentalisme, in Etudes Classi- 


ques, vol. III, p. 5o0r. 
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3. The artistic forms. 


a) St. George and his peers 
are statue-columms, not bur- 
den-bearers supporting a weight 
of stone but people sculptured 
in the jamb-shafts and form- 
ing an integral part of it. 


6) Fixed but seeming free, 
they rise upward with the rest 
of the architecture, and this 
ascension gives them shape 
and at the same time spirit- 
ualizes them. 


c) Placed between long thin 
columns, made lofty by the 
spiral effect of the twisted col- 
umns underneath them, they 
seem about to climb up to 
heaven. 19 


ad) This upward movement 
predominates: the shield, the 
sword, the lance, all lead one 
to carry one’s gaze heaven- 
wards. The folds in the sur- 
coat increase this same effect. 


e) He has his iconographic 
position in the left bay of the 
south porch ; he also has his 
artistic position. There are 
mysterious ‘* correspondences”’ 
between art and nature. Oppo- 
site St. George stands St. Theo- 
dore. He is of similar sculpture 
but more delicate: the shield 
finely wrought like the sword, 


a) Donatello’s St. George is 
more independent. His niche 
is not constraining. There is 
enough space to give the idea 
of a young hero. 


b) The figures have their nat- 
ural three-dimensional poise. 18 © 


c) This naturalness gives 
them a place in any ‘‘ classical ”’ 
architecture observing the har- 
mony of the three dimensions. 


d) No upwardness is con- 
veyed: the figures are the 
expression of an idealized hu- 
man being. 


e) In Florence the climate 
is dry and the days are very 
clear, so for isolated statues 
an artist need not pay special 
attention to changes in light. 
The firm plasticity of the ob- 
ject is sufficient. 


18 PoucEL, Victor, S. J., Plaidoyer pour le corps, Le Puy, 1937, P. 23. 
19 The shape of the solerets on the feet of Saint George and Theodore give them 
a firm pose without injuring the ‘ ascensional ’ spirit of the whole. In the other 
columnar statues, a malformation of the whole foot emphasises this spirit. 
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describes an elegant curve. 
The folds in the surcoat are not 
so deep, fine gauntlets cover 
the hands, the pennon is as 
of satin, the face smooth, the 
hair silken. The sculptor gives 
them just their right place 
in the architecture as a whole 
and in the light of God: at 
the stem of the left embra- 
sure, the early morning sun 
reaches St. Theodore and all 
day long shows the fineness 
of the work. From the west, 
in the evening, a drooping sun 
lights up St. George: sharper 
angles, deeper shades, unen- 
gaged fingers, bigger curls in 
beard and hair are needed to 
bring out the lights and shades. 


f) The sculptor of St. George 
is anonymous; he has _ per- 
formed his social task and ef- 
faced himself for the common 
work. 


g) St. George has the seri- 
ous expression of a mature 
man and sturdy fighter, one 
who has suffered for God and 
with God’s help. 


h) The features are taken 
straight from a living model, 
a Frenchman from Chartres. 


1) Apart from the features, 
the firmness and calmness, 
there is nothing special to 
denote personal activity or 
character. 


f) We know the sculptor, 
Donatello (1386 (?)-1466). At 
the early age of thirty he has 
impressed his own character 
upon his work. 


g) Heis youthful, noble long- 
ings illumine the countenance. 


h) Donatello has put in some 
old memory of Apollo or 
Hermes, and given an impres- 
sion of intelligent, vibrant ac- 
tivity. 

2) On the plinth he places 
his St. George, legs apart, feet 
firmly set on the tablet, lean- 
ing on the shield held straight. 
The other arm, firm and 
supple, drops by his side. The 
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View of the central bay looking towards St. Theodore from the left bay. From 
right to left : our Lord, six Apostles, the furthest in the shade; Saint George, seen 
from the back in the shade, with only a part of his shield and the plinth showing 
clearly ; Saint Theodore. 
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heavy folds of the mantle by 
the legs reinforce the oblique 
descending lines of the shield. 
Stability marks the whole. 
Thus the action of the young 
hero is made to appear strong 
yet not rash; it will be 
passionate, intelligent. The left 
leg is forward as though in chal- 
lenge. There is given an im- 
pression of movement, enhanc- 
ed by the play of light and 
shade at the instep, knee and 
thigh. The edge of the cincture 
runs along the ribs and marks 
the double plane of the breast- 
plate. There is no surcoat: 
the cuirass shows the line of 
the body and suggests the 
palpitating life within. No gaun- 
tlets: bare fist, fingers, neck 
and head, all reveal great ar- 
dour and passion controlled 
by the mind of this fine young 
warrior. The folds of the man- 
tle are bevelled to catch the 
light and shade ; 2° they hang 
loosely over the torso and 
become heavy at the base. 
The harmony of opposing 
forces is completed in the face. 
Light and shadow are well 
combined making the lips, 
nostrils and eyebrows _pal- 
pitate with life. The eyes are 
brilliant. The head is held 
proudly, the gaze direct and 
assured. The suggestion of pow- 
er controlled and directed by 
and for God. 


20 We have demonstrated (Pierres et Images d’Occident, Paris-Gemboux, 1949, 
pp. 111 and 152), the etruscan continuity in the art of the Quattrocento. 
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After considering the iconography, an aesthetic study of the 
two works lead to further conclusions. 


4. Further conclusions. 


At Chartres humanism shows the development of man in God 
by belonging to Christ within the Church along with all his fellow- 
men, a union of members among themselves and with their 
Leader. The supernatural character of holiness and its triumph in 
heaven is brought out : the Saints are members of the Church Tri- 
umphant. 

The Renaissance artist Donatello gives more attention to the 
active personal qualities of the saints. Influenced by classical antiqui- 
ty he tends to give them “‘ the fine well-balanced life of which we 
sometimes dream. ’’? Without denying the social aspect of holi- 
ness, he does not express it and presents the saints rather as members 
of the Church Militant. 

The fact that the Church welcomes two such differing works is 
proof that she ‘‘ readily appreciates the efforts of all true artists. 
But she cannot deliver all at once all her message : religious needs 
and sentiments vary with time and country. ”’ #? 

Every age does not stress the same aspect of the inexhaustible 
spiritual riches she holds. Thus, for example, when the spiritual 
authority of the popes replaced the weakened temporal authority in 
the Late Empire, the external hierarchic side together with the 
relations of that hierarchy with Christ and Heaven received great- 
er emphasis. 2 

Similarly, the more individualistic tendencies of contemporary 
artists who reject the whole legacy of the Renaissance and seek a 
new art are not excluded a priori. That ‘** fauve ’’ painter Matisse 
works with Aug. Perret on a chapel for the Dominican nuns of 
Vence ; in August 1950 the Bishop of Annecy consecrated the little 
mountain chapel of Assy in Savoy. Men as modern and of such 
disputable talent as Bonnard, Léger, Lipchitz, Braque, Matisse, 
Lurcat, Chagall, Rouault, etc. have collaborated and tried to 
bring living art into a living church. ?* Pope Pius XII has said: 
““ut ea nostrorum temporum ars ad mirabilem illum gloriae con- 


*1 COSTANTINI, C., L’art chrétien dans les missions, Paris-Bruges, 1949 ; Missi, 
1951, 4th April, pp. 63 seq.; Rythmes du Monde, 1951, n° 1. 

*2 We are thinking of the Mosaic of St Pudentiana which we have analysed icono- 
graphically and aesthetically in Pievres et Images d’Occident, pp. 176-180. 

23 Among the artists quoted, only one as far as I know, is a Catholic, Rouault. 
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centum, quem summi viri per revoluta saecula catholicae fidei 
cecinere, suam queat adjungere vocem.’’ 24 At the same time he 
directs ‘* the inspiration of artists to all that is beautiful and fully 
human ”’ when he prescribes that the artist must consider the needs 
of the Christian community more than his own private aspirations, 
avoid unjustifiable distortions, excessive realism, obscure sym- 
bolism and pure humanism. ? 


24 Encyclical Mediator Dei, AAS, vol. XX XIX, 2nd December 1947, p. 590. 
25 Tbid., passim. 


Church Music and Religious Education 


The Magnificat of J. S. Bach 


by George LeBacgz, S. J. 


INTRODUCTION : CHURCH MUSIC 


Among the means for developing religion in our young people 
we might profitably devote more attention to a better understand- 
ing of church music as represented by the great masters. 

We are not here concerned with singing or music lessons, but 
with an introduction to works, especially masterpieces, of religious 
inspiration. Here is a vast inexhaustible field ; we have an aesthetic 
argument for religion, of ever increasing interest and capable of 
fostering prayer and arousing enthusiasm. 

In this article we would like to show the connection between 
music and religious sentiment, recall the different kinds of church 
music, and conclude with one example that can easily be obtained 
on a gramaphone record, the ‘* Magnificat ’’ of Bach. 


I. MUSIC AND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT 


At all times and among all peoples music has been closely bound 
up with religious worship. Some writers assert with great probabil- 
ity of truth that the art of music owes its origin to the ceremonies 


1. The Reverend George LEBAcgz, former professor of rhetoric, is interested in 
religious education and the training of musical taste. He has written several arti- 
cles inl’Enseignement Religieux (Nouvelle Revue Theologique, March |December 1925) 
and a book on spirituality for adolescents: La grande Amitié (Louvain, Museum 
Lessianum, 1937). Broadcaster, author of l’Education du gott musical, to be 
published by the Facultés Universitaires N-D de la Paix, Namur. — Address: 
Collége Saint-Servais, 92, rue St. Gilles, Liége, BELcrum (Editor’s note). 
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in honour of the deity. By reason of its lyricism and its extraordi- 
nary powers of evocation, music facilitates converse with God, 
at least the music described by Carlyle as ‘‘ a sort of inarticulate 
and unfathomable word leading us to the edge of the Infinite 
upon which we are allowed to gaze for a moment. ”’ 

Wondrously adapted to render the most delicate stirrings of the 
human soul, music has become in the course of time associated 
with the Christian Faith, is its living interpreter, and has without 
exaggeration been called the religious art par excellence. Adoration, 
praise, love, supplication, respectful fear, bitter repentance, com- 
passionate sorrow for a crucified Lord, filial and grateful piety, 
every one of these religious sentiments of the human soul has been 
expressed in music. 

Music and prayer are often so interconnected that they become 
indistinguishable and form but one reality. As. P. Sertillanges 
says: ‘* religious music is not some accessory or external embellish- 
ment ; it is the very life of prayer in its complete form ; it is Jink- 
ed with the word as is the word with the thought, the thought 
with the soul and the soul with the Holy Spirit. The extraordi- 
nary development of music, especially during the last century, 
makes it part of the spiritual life of our age in such a way that 
‘¢the pleasures of modern art, when applied to religious song, 
need not be at all parasitic ; they have their function of strength- 
ening the soul and drawing it to do better what it already does with 
joy : praise its God with the added help of its exalted mood. ” 

In their mutual relations music and religion have benefited each 
other. The Christian faith has an important place in the history of 
music. Its dogmas, ceremonies, feasts, and the texts of its liturgy 
have inspired numerous artists and have been the source of innumer- 
able masterpieces. 


II. DIFFERENT KINDS OF CHURCH MUSIC 


When speaking of church music we must carefully distinguish 
church or liturgical music and sacred or extra-liturgical music. 

In Catholic worship two musical forms have found acceptance as 
accompaniment to liturgical functions : Gregorian or Plain Chant 
and polyphonic music in the Palestrina style. 

Gregorian chant holds first place ; it possesses supremely the 
qualities of sanctity, true art and universality. It is ‘the chant 
proper to the Roman Church, the only chant she has inherited 
from the ancient fathers, which she had jealously guarded for cen- 
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turies in her liturgical codices, which she directly proposes to the 
faithful as her own, which she prescribes exclusively for some parts 
of the liturgy, and which the most recent studies have so happily 
restored to its integrity and purity.’’? Plain chant is plain because 
the music notes are of equal or almost equal length, and also no 
doubt is so called because of its simplicity, its even steady pace. 
It is a chant which receives truth and variety in expression from 
the words themselves ; the melody is always adapted to the meaning 
of the words. The rhythmic form is based, not on an arrangement 
of longs and shorts or a division of time, but the stress and divi- 
sion of the phrase as in ordinary speech : it is a syllabic or a neumatic 
chant. A humble recollected gravity predominates ; and so the spir- 
it of the psalms, hymns, versicles and responses can be truly ren- 
dered. 

As part of church music we have polyphony without instrumen- 
tal accompaniment. We mean “classic polyphony, especially of 
the Roman school, which reached its greatest perfection in the 
15th century, in the works of Pierluigi da Palestrina, and contin- 
ued subsequently to produce compositions of excellent quality 
from the liturgical and musical standpoint. ’’ As contrasted with 
modern music the polyphony of Palestrina will preserve its value 
and beauty in the liturgy. Yet it is only secondary to Gregorian 
chant, ‘‘ the supreme model for sacred music ”’, because it is less 
verbal and its meaning less direct. On the other hand, being less 
simple and less linear the music of Palestrina, making full use of the 
resources of harmony and different voices, opens new outlets for 
the expression of religious feeling. 

Religious influence is even more widely and freely exercised on 
vocal or instrumental music not composed for a church and not to 
be played in one. Extra-liturgical sacred music long ago entered 
concert halls and theatres and found a place among other forms of 
music. It exists in oratorios. The oratorio, started by St. Philip 
Neri with the object of giving pleasure and edification to the young 
men he gathered around him, is akin to the mediaeval mysteries 
and derives even more from the cantata, a religious poem set to 
music. The cantata itself was a lyrical commentary on the chorale, 
a chant sung by the faithful during divine service. 

The religious spirit often inspired non-liturgical compositions, 
the text of which was borrowed from liturgical prayers. This was 
the case with the Psalms, the Passions issuing from the chant of the 


2 Motu Proprio, Pius X (Nov. 22nd, 1903). 
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Gospels, hymns, proses or canticles such as the *¢ Stabat Mater ”’ 
the ‘“*Te Deum”’, or the “* Magnificat’, and the Mass itself, 
including Requiem Mass. Such music is certainly religious, yet 
human art can express itself with greater ease since it is not con- 
strained by the official ceremonies of the church’s worship. It can 
make every appeal to the imagination and sensibility and guide 
these to spiritual realities. 


II]. JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


John Sebastian Bach lived 1685-1750 ; it was a period of tran- 
sition. He represents polyphonic music and contrapuntal 3 style 
as well as the development of harmony and the rule of tonality 
upon which he exercised a decisive influence for several centuries. 
He is one of the greatest musicians of all times. He was a genius 
without knowing it, saying that ‘* with a little effort anybody could 
do the same ; ’’ this man produced an enormous work outstanding 
by its breadth, technique and nobility of inspiration. 

He was pre-eminently religious-minded ‘*‘ fusing together his faith 
and his love of music,’ a church musician working for all the faith- 
ful. His position as organist, chapel master, cantor and director 
of music allowed him to devote his life to the creation of reli- 
gious music. He served in four churches, thus having the opportu- 
nity to write and execute a great deal. Each week he would prepare 
some cantata for the following Sunday, and when the service was 
over, he would put it aside without any thought of publishing it. 
In this way he composed no less than 295 cantatas, though not all 
of them have been preserved. We also owe to him 5 Passions, 
5 Masses, 2 Magnificats, 3 Oratorios, not counting his superb pieces 
for the organ, that religious instrument par excellence, the only one, 
according to Pius XI, which has enjoyed unmodified favour within 
the sanctuary. 

Bach was a protestant, but he sought and obtained the title of 
composer at the Polish Court, belonging to the Roman rite, for 
one of his finest works, the Mass in B Minor, which holds “a 
central place in his output and is perhaps at the centre of all 


8 From polyphonic music (for several voices) of the Middle Ages the contrapuntal 
style grew in instrumental music. To one essential part was superimposed one or 
more other parts at once independent and mingled in the whole. These different 
melodic lines were then written in the form of points, and hence appeared as ‘** point 
counter point ’’. 
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religious music ’’ (Norbert Dufourcq). It is ‘* a synthesis of two 
thousand years of Christian faith ’’ (R. Pitron). 

Can one speak of Protestant or Catholic music ? It does not seem 
to mean anything. A characteristic of religious music is to be above 
any particular denomination. ‘Speech is capable of being heretical, 
but not sound... Art is more fortunate than faith in that it cannot 
be rent in pieces. ”’ 4 

Bach is the ‘“‘ great cantor of the whole Christian Church... ” 
Everyone would like to claim him as their own — but he belongs 
only to God.® He possessed ‘‘ the intensity, power, depth of spirit- 
uality which only a healthy mysticism, a solid piety, a robust 
mind can produce and maintain.” ‘* For my part, ’’ Schumann 
used to say, *“‘ I never want to think of Bach except as sitting up- 
right at his organ, music pealing forth from under his fingers, and 
perhaps some angels encircling him. ”’ 

A man of great faith and hope, Bach was at the same time very 
human. Many people think at first that his music is rather austere, 
arid, even repellent. In art as in philosophy we must get behind the 
appearances in order to see the reality, and in this matter of Bach’s 
music, make the effort required to appreciate its substance. 

He is learned in his art, but not pedantic, severe or monotonous. 
In the variety of his melodies, as in his rhythmic forms and light 
arabesques he reveals an inexhaustible inventiveness and delicate 
charm. The man does not obtrude into his work as with the Roman- 
ticists, yet the work does reveal the man, for it reflects nobility of 
mind and depth of feeling. In his vocal music the Cantor fol- 
lows closely the text for commentary, renders the nuances, con- 
jures up images and lyric or dramatic scenes. It is descriptive music 


“Camille BELLAIGNE, Musique veligieuse (article in the Dictionnaire A pologétique 
de la Foi, col. 960) : “* Bach has left to Catholics a breviary of the interior and mystical 
life, a series of dialogues between Christ and the soul, comparable only to those 
contained in the ‘ Imitation ’. As pure form, is the chorale the essential mark of 
Lutheran music ? If so, let it be recalled that Luther did not create the chorale, 
even if he made it the musical symbol of the Reform. He took its elements from 
popular songs and Gregorian chant... M. Albert Schweitzer speaks somewhere 
of ** the sacred Latin music whence issued the chorale. ’? Let us assert this depen- 
dence... Thus we see the Catholic ideal returning to, or rather persisting in the 
very core of protestant art... Bach could not fail to be Catholic ; his genius was 
greater than his beliefs, and his genius is ours, with us. ”’ 

5 Marcel PFENDER, Jean-Sébastien Bach Chantve de Dieu, Paris, Edition «“ Je 
Sers. ’’ The author rightly condemns the mutilation of some of Bach’s works on the 
grounds of their being unorthodox. Bach always harmonized his music upon the 
words. To dissociate the two is to remove one of its essential elements (p. 156, 
note 22). 
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in the best sense, intelligible not only to the initiated but to all 
who are moved by great religious themes. 


IV. BACH’S MAGNIFICAT 


This is the Magnificat for five voices ® composed for the Christ- 
mas of 1723, the year Bach was made Cantor at St. Thomas’ 
School in Leipzig. Bach later revised this work written in E flat, 
transposed it to D major, improved it and strengthened the instru- 
mental music. This second version is the one universally adopted 
and found on gramophone records. ? 

It is one of Bach’s best productions, remarkable for its structure 
and free composition. Set between two symmetrical choruses, it 
comprises twelve pieces in which the solos alternate with the choirs 
and the contrasts of joy and humility, enthusiasm and peace to be 
found in Mary’s canticle are well brought out. 

One perceives the art of the miniaturist endeavouring to render 
in imagery every bit of text and make the most of evocative words 
by external devices. 

Luminous and concise music. The religious inspiration never 
flags. It will always charm us with its freshness and delicacy. 
We will give a brief commentary of each record to help understand 
better the significance of this work. Each verse holds some surprise, 
some new contribution from the author. 


1. Magnificat anima mea Dominum. 
My soul doth magnify the Lord. 


The orchestra starts off briskly in that easily recognizable Bach 
manner until the chorus joins in with its Magnificat. It is as though 
Christians throughout the world were conscious of the boon of the 
Incarnation and were joining with the Mother of God to send 
aloft their joy and gratitude. The jubilation is heightened by the 
blare of trumpets as the rhythmic joy of the word Magnificat 
is repeated with great flourish. This chorus comprises three pe- 


6 There was another one for soprano and orchestra which had been preserved 
in manuscript, but was lost early in the 19th century. 

7 Pathé records. Orchestre symphonique et Chorale de l’Université de Paris. Six 
records of unequal length. First side of sixth record ends the Magnificat, the other 
side gives the pastoral of the Christmas oratorio. The fourth side (2nd record) 
gives numbers 4 (Omnes generationes) and 5 (Quia fecit mihi...). An analysis of the 
different parts given by Jacques Chailley goes with the records. 
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riods, the last being a reply to the first. And the passage, evoking 
choirs of angels as depicted by early Italian painters, ends with a 
brief symphony similar to the opening one. 


2. Et exsultavit spiritus meus in Deo salutart meo. 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 


Here and in the next verse we have an aria for soprano. Notice that 
none of the six arias in the Magnificat have any repetition; they are 
all one part, thus suggesting spontaneity and being more close to 
the simplicity of Our Lady’s canticle which hardly admitted of such 
developments. 

As in the opening chorus joy predominates, but it is now more 
personal and intimate. The word ‘ exsultavit’ wit hall its associations 
sets the tone; it begins timidly, then ascends superbly gaining 
rapidly in assurance, vitality and vigour, and terminates on pro- 
onged jubilant vocalisations. 


3. Owia vespexit humilitatem ancillae suae. 
Because he has regarded the humility of his handmaid. 


This soprano solo contrasts with the preceding; this time it 
evokes the humble handmaid on whom the Lord has cast His gaze; 
admire the downward sweep of the ‘ humilitatem’ and the accom- 
paniment of the oboe. The instrument which at first seems but an 
echo of the soloist’s voice, soon completely envelops it, accentuates 
it and reveals Bach as a great poet of sounds. It has been said that 
this passage makes one think of a “ truly German Madonna. ”’ 


Ecce enim beaiam me dicent... 
for behold from henceforth shall call me blessed... 


The divine gaze bent so lovingly upon the humble maiden has 
created happiness within her, and the music becomes more gentle 
and more penetrating ; this happiness will be proclaimed throughout 
the world... By some sudden magnificent inspiration Bach brings 
in the whole chorus on the last note. 


4. Omnes generationes. 
All generations. 


A fugal chorus in which the voices like generations succeeding 
each other come in and form an impressive grandiose ensemble 
with the word ‘ omnes’ repeated to show the irresistible impulse 
of countless peoples to pay homage to the Mother of Jesus. 
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Quta fecit mihi magna qui potens est, 

Ei sanctum nomen ejus 

Because he that is mighty hath done 
great things to me, and holy is his name. 


The power and goodness of God are celebrated: also His holiness. 
Bach exploits to the full all the possibilities of each ; hence the va- 
riety with which he renders every detail of the text. A baritone 
starts with a smooth serene melody giving thanks for the Lord’s 
benefits ; it becomes more recollected, and then it becomes ma- 
jestic to glorify a name that is holy. The divine power is symboliz- 
ed by the firmness and repetition of a persistent bass which forces 
our attention. At the end, there is a fine effect produced by a harp- 
sichord heard as an echo. 


5. Et misericordia ejus a progeme 
in progemes timentibus eum. 

And his mercy is from generation 
unto generations. 


After the enthusiastic expression of thanksgiving come accents 
of mercy, kindness and tenderness. A duet between contralto and 
tenor supported by strings and flutes. The two voices keep togeth- 
er syllable by syllable until the word ‘ témentubus’ when they 
separate slightly, as though to bring out the reverential fear which 
draws down the mercy of God. 


6. Fecit potentiam in brachio suo ; 
dispersit superbos mente cordis sut. 
He hath showed might in his arm ; 
he hath scattered the proud im the 

conceit of their heart. 


Striking contrast with the preceding duet. To the clear dominant 
notes of the trumpet, the chorus bursts forth vigorously and force- 
fully to show the divine power, gives out ‘ fecit potentiam’ with 
great energy as it is taken up by all the voices, and the instrumen- 
tal bass persists throughout. One seems to be hearing God confound- 
ing the proud. 

Suddenly at the word ‘ dispersit’ the polyphony fritters away, 
the voices *‘are scattered, ’’ vanishing out on a diminished seventh 
which has been interpreted as a final challenge to the proud. 
Then follows a brief adagio confirming the victory of an imperturb- 
able irresistible power. 
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7. Deposuit potentes de sede, 

ef exaltavit humiles. 

He hath put down the mighty from 
their seat, and hath exalted the humble. 


Eloquent commentary of the same idea : God brings down the 
mighty and uplifts the humble. ‘* The violins in unison, cutting 
across the bass without any transition from the altos, show the 
imperative character of the divine will, as the descending notes of 
disgrace alternate with the ascending notes of the exaltation of the 
humble. The solo tenor puts the same movement into words. 
Dramatic notes,such as were favoured in those days by the French, 
stress the fierceness of this reverse of fortune ’’ (J. Chailley). 


8. Esurtentes wmplevit bons, 
et divites dimisit inanes. 

He hath filled the hungry 
with good things, and the rich 
he hath sent empty away. 


A fine example of how Bach renews interest and varies his score. 
Although the idea is the same as in the preceding verse, the Cantor 
brings out the kindness of God in not leaving the hungry in their 
distress. He has composed a pleasing and tender melody, an alto 
supported by two flutes. ‘* Hearing this music, the heart is fed 
with a heavenly manna ”’ (Willy Schmid). 

One gets some good bits of imitative harmony. At ‘ cmplevit 
bonis’ the voice swells, opens and gives an impression of ful- 
ness. At ‘imanes’ the term is chopped, shortened, betraying des- 
titution ; and when this is finished, the orchestra continues a few 
moments with some interruptions of expressive silence, until the 
movement of the two flutes stops, leaves us in suspense and pro- 
duces a descriptive effect such as we find in modern musicians. 


g. Suscepit Israel puerum suum, 

vecordatus nusericordiae suae. 

He hath received Israel his servant, 

being mindful of his mercy. 

Another peak. A trio for two sopranos and contralto, whose 


clear light voices sing to an inspired melody with frequent imi- 
tative harmony. 


They intertwine with arabesques a hieratic chorale, a paraphrase 
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in the vernacular of the Magnificat which had been sung in the 
lutheran church since the 16th century. The chant of this chorale 


stands out clearly from the voices ; it is played on the oboe to a 
solemn rhythm. 


10. Sicut locutus est ad patres nostros, 
Abraham et semini ejus in saecula. 
As he spoke to our fathers, to 
Abraham and to his seed forever. 


Evoking the goodness and mercy of God towards his chosen 
people, despite their faults and obstinacy, the canticle ends with 
the assurance that God’s promises will be fulfilled. God is faithful ; 
he does what he promises. The Messiah is to be born of Abraham 
and his race ; and now the Saviour and Redeemer has come. 

Bach preserves this unfailing fidelity of God to his promises; and 
he constructs a firm closely-knit fugue for five voices on this theme, 
ending on a pregnant cadence. 


11. Gloria Pain et Filio et Spiritus 
Sancto. 

Glory be to the Father and to the 

Son and to the Holy Ghost. 


The traditional Catholic doxology. Prayer of adoration, admira- 
tion, thanksgiving corresponding perfectly to the sentiments 
expressed in the Magnificat. Bach understood it in this way, and 
concludes his work with a grand fugal chorus bringing out the full 
splendour of the orchestra. Three times, in a harmonious setting, 
the voices rise in joyous mood traversing the tessitura of the chorus 
and the cry of glory bursts forth grandiose and triumphant. 


12. Sicut evat in principio et nunc 
et semper, et in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen. 

As it was in the beginning, is now 
and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 


After a brief pause Bach intones the last verse in D major with 
the blast of trumpets: same motifs as opening chorus. The first 
motif chiefly by the orchestra, the second the voices. Skilfully 
constructed yet deeply moving, a worthy crowning to this master- 
piece which ends as it began in joy, gratitude and faith. 


Development of Religious Pedagogy 
in Western Germany 


by Henri R6sSELER 
Studienrat, Cologne } 


INTRODUCTION 


The secondary schools (Héhere Schule) in Western Germany 
draw their pupils from the children of the primary schools (Grund- 
schule) ; after a course lasting nine years the maturity examination 
is taken which leads on to the university. The age of children in the 
secondary schools is therefore from 10 to 19. Schools for boys doing 
classical, modern or scientific studies are called ‘‘ gymnasia ’’. 
Those for girls are called academies. With the religious changes 
in recent decades, secondary education has been greatly modified, 
and this in turn has greatly influenced religious teaching. 


I. DEVELOPMENT .OF-CA TECHETICS 
BETWEEN THE TWO WARS 


1. The rational method and its deficiencies. 


Before 1914 public education in Western Germany was charac- 
terized by a spirit of very strict discipline: syllabuses and methods 


1 Dr. Heinrich ROssELER was born in 1894; he studied at the Universities of 
Fribourg, Munich, Innsbruck and Bonn, and was ordained priest in 1922. He was 
Religious Instructor from 1924 to 1928 at the College of St. Gereon at Cologne, and 
since 1928 he has been Religious Instructor and ‘‘ Studienrat ’’ at the Dreikdnigs- 
gymnasium of the same town. He is, besides, a member of the Board of Examiners 
for secondary school Instructors and Director of the Catholic Section at the ‘* Stu- 
dienseminar ’’ at Cologne. Besides his numerous technical articles in the revue of 
the Catholic Religion Teachers’ Association, he has written : Die héheve Schule dev 
Gegenwart und thy Religionsuntervicht, Bonn, 1946; ‘Christlicher Glaube, Cologne, 
1947 ; Geist und Gehalt des kath. Religionsunterrichtes, Cologne, 1949. — Address : 
Neuer Trassweg 33, Refrath bei Kéln, Germany (Editor’s note). 
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were officially laid down. Great importance was attached to spec- 
ulation, but character training and positive methods were neglect- 
ed. The aim was solidity of learning, easily controlled by exami- 
nations. This intellectual attitude was adopted by the religious 
educational authorities. In the lower forms (1st to 3rd year) the 
catechism was used with its concise, abstract questions and an- 
swers, to which were added, without any organic link, extracts from 
the Bible, adapted for the children. The middle forms (4th 
to 6th years) were to go more deeply into the catechism. In the 
upper forms (7th to 9th) the teaching of doctrine was determined 
by the theological methods in the universities : the history of the 
Church was taught in the 7th year (Obersekunda), doctrine of God 
and the Redemption in the 8th year (Unterprima), finally an ethics 
and an apologetic philosophical course was given in the gth year 
(Oberprima). As some of the pupils ended their studies after six 
years, one tried to safeguard them against the unbelief in the 
world with a course in apologetics in the 6th year on the 
existence of God, revelation, etc., as presented by the neo-scho- 
lastics. 

All this education presupposed that the children were grounded 
in their faith at home and church, and the teaching was to show its 
reasonableness and thus engrave it in the minds of the pupils by 
means of it. 

The parable of the sower tells us that the fruitfulness of the 
Christian message does not depend solely upon the sowing, i. e. the 
preaching, but also on the nature of the soil, in the present case, 
the dispositions of the pupils. One can therefore understand the 
disadvantages of a teaching which did not pay enough attention 
to the subjective factor: the psychical nature of the student. Des- - 
pite representations on the part of competent persons, psychological 
needs were not considered in the arrangement of the syllabus, 
centres of interest were ignored, and the children had to digest 
their Christian doctrine in its official form. After having proved, 
most logically, the existence of God, the fact of revelation and the 
founding of the Church, all the truths taught by the Church and 
proposed to our faith were set out. However, even in those days, 
some schools had a different notion of what religious instruction 
should be; the merit goes to individual masters who, aware of 
pastoral needs, adapted their teaching to the life of the pupils. The 
methods and manuals of that time show the dry, scientific termi- 
nology then in use ; and they also show us the distinction between 
religious teachers and the pastoral clergy. 
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This teaching provoked much dissatisfaction ; it was charged, not 
only with being a failure among the young, but also with inspiring a 
dread of religion. In fact, the growing number of youthful unbeliey- 
ers, especially in the universities, was partly due to intellectual 
reasons, but above all to certain sentimental reasons which religi- 
ous teachers seemed to ignore. Certainly, in apologetics and dogma 
one could formulate the principles of pantheism and refute them 
completely. But pantheism as lived appeared something quite 
different. It was keenly experienced in scientific research and in 
great poetry ; against this, sheer argumentation was powerless. 
To refute Nietzsche by his own words and treat him as a fool had 
very little effect on youths who, longing intensely for the full 
development of their faculties and for success in their struggle with 
fate, found no dynamism in a Christianity reduced to formulae. 

In 1916, Cardinal von Hartmann, archbishop of Cologne, summon- 
ed to Laon the German military chaplains on the West Front for 
an ecclesiastical conference. This meeting attributed the indiffe- 
rence of Catholic intellectuals towards religious questions to the 
lack of religious instruction and formally acknowledged the defi- 
ciency of the religion teachers. 


2. Education as a whole. 


The war of 1914-1918 was a turning point. The world catastro- 
phe gave a crashing blow to belief in the omnipotence of civilisation 
and overweening rationalism. Men saw the importance of senti- 
ment in human life, and the irreplaceable strength it imparts to 
learning in the struggles of life. Max Scheler put forward his theory 
ot intentional feelings ; proiessors of philosophy stressed the theory 
of values; religious literature flowered with the works of Engelbert 
Krebs, Romano Guardini, Karl Adam, etc. Apart from their 
great theological value, these writings not only appealed to the 
intellect but above all to the heart. 

Religious teaching, sensitive to these new currents,? found expect- 
ed help in the Prussian school reform of 1925. This aimed at making 
the whole scholastic system less rigid and transforming the dis- 
tant zelationships between masters and pupils into a friendly 
collaboration for the formation of the youth’s personality. 

The reformers in religion teaching were chiefly the members of the 
Association of Religious Teachers in secondary schools of North and 


* For fuller details see my book: Geist und Gehalt des katholischen Religion- 
Uniervichtes an Hoheven Schulen, Cologne, 1949. 
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_ West Germany, in close touch with the Association for South and 


East Germany. As a result of frequent congresses of the Associa- 
tion, regional groups, short courses and Catholic writers, a method- 
ical and didactic syllabus was drawn up. 

The new teaching was to be comprehensive, that is to say, it was 
to include the whole man : his reason, his heart, his will. The young 
man was not only to be instructed in the truths to be believed, but 
was to understand the value of Christian teaching. The old dilemma 
** intelligence or sentiment ”’ stressed to offset modernism, was to 
give way to the Catholic synthesis of ‘* intelligence and sentiment. ”’ 
Art was a help in the adoption of new methods after having explain- 
ed as well as possible the dogmatic truths and formulae ; films and 
records were used to show the reflection of dogma in art, and lite- 
rature. Vitality needed to be infused into the teaching. Then the 
meaning of the Christian truths would become clear and impera- 
tive, either by comparison or by contrast. Thus the teaching would 
give the young man a deeper knowledge of his religion and a fuller 
understanding of the life in and around him. Further clarifications 
of this new religious pedagogy and more numerous applications of it 
made this reform not so much a reorganisation of syllabuses as a 
revolution in the thinking of the teacher. The religion teacher had 
to have a new outlook, another conception of the problems of life 
and their relations with the facts of religion. 

The principle of “‘ totality ’’ must also extend to the subject 
matter. 


A. Dogma and morality. — Scholarship and specialisation might justify 
the maintenance at the university of the time-honoured division into treatises ; 
but to foster in the young a life nourished from the well-springs of faith, the 
classification : a) God of philosophy, 6b) God of Revelation, c) the moral 
obligations of the Christian towards God was not necessary. Indeed, one 
does not aim at giving a complete and thorough theological training, but one 
wants to give an impressive synthesis of supernatural religion, in which 
youth can discover both the grandeur of God and the possibility, nay the 
necessity, of the full development of his own faculties. God is ever the one 
God whether He reveals Himself mysteriously through the understanding of 
dogma, or makes known to the will His commandments. Faith and works 
go together in the Christian life ; in other words, this life has its organic 
unity, like the unity of thought and of willin the spiritual lite of man. Dogmat- 
ic study looks inward and speculates on the mystery of the divine, and human 
morality, rooted in belief, looks outward, observes and regulates the applica- 
tion of Christian truths to the actions of a Christian. On the other hand, 
the separate compartment method leads, almost inevitably, to disastrous 
distortions. 
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Dogmatic teaching becomes lost in theory and leads to a cold intellectua_ 
lism unsuited to the mind of young people. Morality is reduced to ethics 
and the Old Testament, which are really only the sub-structure of the Chris- 
tian life ; it does not govern the liberty of the children of God or reach to the 
secret depths of our being, but develops into casuistry, dealing merely with 
external acts. Divorced from dogma, such morality is nothing more than the 
ethics of a gentleman. It lacks the stirring impetus of the Sermon on the 
Mount ; it leaves the folly of the cross and all the heroism that goes with 
this to the ascetics course. 


B. Holy Scripture. — If we are to be comprehensive in our teaching, we 
must give a large place to the Old and New Testaments. The sacred scriptures 
do not departmentalize learning. They are brimming with life on earth, yet 
they show it as the expression and support of a supernatural life. 

In the lower classes, a ‘* Bible History ’’ for children was used, consisting 
chiefly of historical passages from the Old Testament. One cannot find fault 
with such a summary for those classes. The mistake was not to use the Bible 
itself in the middle and higher classes ; for, by the end of their secondary 
studies, the pupils had never handled either the Old or New Testament. The 
new pedagogy introduced the reading of the Bible, at first, the New Testament. 
The Old Testament seemed to present insurmountable obstacles ; teachers 
could not see how to work into their teaching this literature which reveals 
the divine wisdom. A few psalms were commented upon. 

The reading of the New Testament was made obligatory in 1920, but 
remained a long time an isolated subject in the syllabus. Experience was 
lacking, due to past neglect. 


C. Church History. — The teaching of Church history suffered because 
the teachers had no clear end in view. The growth of the kingdom of God on 
earth cannot but be affected by events in the profane world. There are clashes 
and agreements. So we cannot present the persons and things that com- 
pose Church history as being in a kind of spiritual isolation. That might pro- 
vide an edifying collection of legends, but it would not give a true picture of 
the Church. Only an impartial historian will be able to gather the data neces- 
sary for a just appreciation of the part played by the Church in human his- 
tory and a fair description of the structure, natural and supernatural, of 
the kingdom of God. In matters of Church history the true historian cannot 
abandon his laws and methods in order to satisfy certain pious desires. Nor 
must he restrict himself to the historical side alone: a mere record of what has 
happened in the Christian world would be of little value for the teaching of 
religion. Whilst remaining faithful to the laws of historical study, Church 
history should serve the essential purpose of religious instruction : to train 
the young in faith and love according to the spirit of the Gospel. It should 
show what are the constituent elements of the kingdom of God and the laws 
of its growth as they have been revealed in the course of time. 

For upper forms many people wanted a full development of some partic- 
ular dogmatic truth. Such a study would have made it possible to bring 
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_ out all the content of a dogma by showing its influence throughout the cen- 
turies. Unfortunately, the preparatory spade-work, required for this task 
had not been done. 


3. New Problems. 


Such were the chief preoccupations between 1920-1932 : people 
were gathering information, doing research, trying out experiments, 
prudently and cautiously. Everybody was agreed that the old 
methods were no longer adequate, but opinions were divided on 
how to re-organise the syllabus. Apologetics was removed as a 
separate treatise and distributed throughout the teaching of dogma ; 
on the other hand, the idea of associating dogma and morals was 
opposed. The old ways of theological thinking were an obstacle to 
plans for adapting teaching. Much liberty was, however, allowed the 
religion teacher in giving his classes. The school manuals published 
at that time were less rigid in arrangement and livelier in tone. 
But the general framework remained unchanged ; they were grop- 
ing about, but not getting at the essential. 

This development stopped abruptly with the coming into 
power of the National Socialists in 1933. We teachers of religion, 
in north and west Germany, have been through the same studies 
and passed the same examinations as our lay colleagues, and there- 
fore we enjoyed the same official rights. Perhaps that is why we 
were not removed from the schools, whereas the parish clergy were 
forbidden to enter the primary schools. But our activity was re- 
stricted; the time for our classes was cut down and in 1940 the 
teaching of religion was permitted in the four lowest classes. 

During this period of oppression, we were forced to think over 
again the essentials of religious doctrine and distinguish those from 
subsidiary matter which could be temporarily dropped. Because our 
young people were being perverted, religious teaching had, at all 
costs, to exercise a greater influence upon the life, thought and 
feelings of the young. These circumstances compelled us to examine 
even more closely the reforms previously planned ; the horrors of 
war confirmed us in determination to bring about those changes 
which would ensure a renewal of religious pedagogy. 
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II. DEVELOPMENT OF CATECHETICS IN RECENT YEARS 


1. New trends for upper 
classes im secondary schools. 


In 1945 freedom was restored to the teaching of religion. Yet it 
was a sorry liberty, for one had to look for school buildings among the 
ruins. Despite these early difficulties, the religion teacher found 
himself confronted with young people looking to religion for an expla- 
nation of the terrible events they had witnessed and for guidance in 
building the future. This was the mind of many students returning 
from the battle field or captivity, and attending ‘* finishing courses”’ 
to complete their interrupted studies. They were greatly interested 
in religious questions when they met a teacher less concerned 
with the old methods, than with meeting their intellectual needs 
in a spirit of faith. 

In 1946, the various dioceses re-established the associations of 
religion teachers ; immediately, they took the earlier plans for reform 
and started to put them into action. In 1948, the Association of teach- 
ers of religion in north and west Germany was reconstituted. The 
suggestions made during these post-war years and the resultant 
syllabus and method proposed is, at the moment, being examined 
by the diocesan authorities. The syllabus reflects the present devel- 
opment of religious pedagogy. We cannot do better than give its 
main outlines. 

The chief concern is for the upper classes : experience has shown 
that our undergraduates form their picture of the world from what 
they have learnt in the upper classes of the secondary schools. 

These classes should not give a university course in theology nor 
give a commentary of the catechism. The projected scheme contains 
the following : 


‘* The teaching in the upper forms of secondary schools will be character- 
ized by the expounding of fundamental spiritual realities. In mathematics 
young people are impressed at finding universal laws contained in formulae ; 
the natural sciences describe the working of cosmic forces ; history shows 
the social structure to be in constant development ; all domains of knowledge 
reveal some interaction in the spiritual order. In this way, youth acquires 
the power and need for new syntheses ; his judgements and ways of thought 
are greatly modified. 

In the teaching of religion, the superiority of the supernatural and of the 
truths of faith must be shown. Their certainty and practical import is much 
greater than profane spiritual realities ; indeed, these latter only acquire 
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their full meaning and perfection when integrated in the theocentric order 
revealed by faith. But this teaching pre-supposes that in the middle forms the 
pupils have received sufficient instruction in elementary Catholic truths to 
enable them to have strong convictions and to borrow material from proiane 
works by way of contrast. li the students make these comparisons with pro- 
fane matters, they will not fall into mere negative criticism, but will appreciate 
the richness of divine grace. Yet the main purpose of religious instruction 
is the knowledge of God, revealed by Christ and working through the Church : 
He alone is the end and object of all earthly reality and of human life.” 


2. Syllabus in upper forms. 


In the choice and distribution of the subject-matter, great liber- 
ty is left to teachers in the three top classes. The plan does not 
impose its recommendations but sets before them an example. 3 


A. — In the upper Second (Obersekunda) the aim is as follows: 


‘* Our students must come to see mankind in search of God : the need and 
feeling for God are often latent, cloaked in pantheism, but we come across 
men going to God by way of reasoning. Appropriate examples might show 
how men, deprived of revelation, are drifting in their search for God between 
the way of reason and the way of sentiment ; how in both cases there is a 
natural tendency towards God ; and how reason by its own workings can 
arrive at the existence of God. But none of these natural means will bring 
salvation. 

With this as background, let us show the God of revelation : his greatness, 
personality and infinite life. We quit the domain of abstraction and senti- 
ment ; we see God in a living personal relationship with the whole man: 
intelligence, heart and will. The God of revelation is full of love and solic- 
itude ; he even delivers His only Son ; nevertheless, as Creator, He preserves 
the omnipotent majesty inherent in his divinity, a majesty inspiring fear 
and beyond all human imagining. 

The image of man corresponds to this image of God. The natural proofs 
for the immortality of the soul and its superiority over the animals are 
indeed valid ; but it should be noted that the full guarantee of these proofs 
depends on the revealed truth of man’s being made to the image of God. This 
likeness calls for a supernatural perfection. Without the supernatural, fallen 
human nature lives an unstable life. Insufficient for its own needs, it must 
rely on outside help : such is the law of mankind which our teaching must 
bring out by means of numerous examples drawn from experience and, on 
occasion, from the impious efforts to make man autonomous. ”’ 


The new teaching is clearly shown in the proofs for the existence 


3See for details my book: Christliche Glaube, Cologne, Verlag Bachem, 1949. 
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of God. The pupils must know these proofs as given by St. Thomas ; 
they must see that their faith is reasonable. But they should also 
know the inadequacy of these abstract arguments which may sat- 
isfy armchair theologians but not young people engaged in their 
daily struggles. The man who wants to drink of the living waters of 
revelation will, no doubt, make use of philosophical concepts : the 
ens a se is not Jahweh ; but Jahweh is ens a se. Dogmatic formulae 
still keep their primary place in the new teaching, but as far as pos- 
sible, we must link them up with the word of God as given in the 
Bible. 


‘* Holy Scripture and Tradition are the basis of religious instruction ; 
thus the concrete objectivity of biblical language and the intellectualism 
of dogmatic formulae are fruitfully combined. ”’ 


Moreover, morality is closely linked with dogma in the teaching. 


*¢ Belief in man’s likeness to God les deep in the believer’s heart. It calls 
for that interior disposition of humility and respect of which the Old Tes- 
tament speaks, and also for prayer and sacrifice. These things essential for 
Christian behaviour must be known and accepted ; they show the difference 
between the God of the philosophers and the God of revelation. 

Once these facts are understood sin is seen to be a criminal revolt against 
God, committed through Satan’s influence, and at the same time, it is a 
deviation and a danger. The ancient doctrine of the seven capital sins pro- 
vides good material at this point. We must present the decalogue as a for- 
mulation, made necessary after the Fall, of the laws regulating the order 
of things willed by God ; on their observance depends all progress in every 
sphere of life. We must show the moral disorders, both public and private, 
as the harm done by sin in man himself. At this point one might mention 
the difference between the impersonal culpability of ancient paganism and 
voluntary sinning against God which is wiped outjby prayer and repentence. ”’ 


The main thoughts expressed in the Old Testament lead to an 
understanding of mankind, not only those who heard the voice of 
the prophets, but of all mankind; we come to an understanding of 
the Christian life and our own personal life. Our Christian life de- 
velops on three planes : human nature with its original disorder, the 
teachings of the Old Testament, and finally the fulfilment of the 
promises in the God-man. The new distribution of subject-matter 
takes note of this fundamental character of the Christian life. 


B. — In lower First (Unterprima) the general subject is 
‘ Christ and His Church ’’. Here we have the same elementary 
truths as in upper second, but the matter is seen from the stand- 
point of Christ’s redemptive work. Here are the subjects proposed : 


| 
| 
| 
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‘* The Trinity decides to create, to redeem and to sanctify man. The 
“Word ”’ creator of the universe, and the crowning of creation by the 
Incarnation. The Incarnation, ultimate explanation of the world and of 
history. The dignity of human nature as represented by Mary. The signif- 
icance of the Virgin-birth : Man-God and God-man. 

The earthly life of Jesus, a model of what human life should, be : His God- 
wardness, His inner dynamism, His apparent failure, His character — com- 
pared with other men (Socrates, Aristotle, the Stoics...), 

Suffering, an essential element in redemptive work. Reparation for others. 
The passion of Christ as a revelation of sin and justice, and as a proof of 
God’s love. — The perfection of justice in love. — The folly of the Cross. — 
Personal sins and original sin. 

The message of the Resurrection and Ascension. — Christian virtue of 
hope. — Centre of gravity of the Christian life. — In the world but not of 
the world. 

Christ, fulfilment of the Old Testament, source and content of the New. 

Christian life according to the Sermon on the Mount: a) observance of 
the commandments ; 6) the interior life through and with grace ; c) the per- 
fection of Christian liberty and the evangelical counsels ; d) the value of the 
Our Father. 

Christ and his Church: its foundation during his earthly career — its 
complete formation on Calvary — its first activities at Pentecost. 

As Mystical Body of Christ this Church is: a) one, indivisible, visible — 6) 
organically constituted. 

This general picture ends with the relationships between the Church and 
the mystery of the Trinity : The Son is sent by the Father into a world under 
the dominion of Satan. The mission'of Christ is to be perpetuated, by means of 
a hierarchic Church, in the souls of believers whom the sacramental power of 
the Holy Spirit withdraws from the sway of Satan, raises to divine sonship 
and who share in the life of the Holy Trinity. ”’ 


C. In upper First (Oberprima), the top class, the young 
Christian learns what are his duties in life. These special moral 
instructions are given along with dogmatic truths. 


‘¢ The aim here is to show the theocentric finality of the Christian life. 
That is why the sacraments are presented as a meeting of the Christian with 
the Holy Trinity, whose mysterious call elevates and sanctifies the Christian 
and calls for a living response. Do not be afraid of using the formula of the 
Fathers : God became man ‘‘ to make us gods. ”’ 

1) The basis of the teaching is still the mystery of the Trinity : the Father 
who created us; the Son who redeemed us; the Holy Spirit who sanctifies us 
through the sacraments. 

2) The Christian life is made real by the voluntary and effective response 
of the Christian to the call of the sacraments. 

a) Baptism : death and resurrection in Christ to become a child of God, 
** nova creatura. ”’ 
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b) Confirmation : solemn engagement to live in the world, to save the 
world with Christ, not to judge it. 

c) Orders : institution of a hierarchy, infallibility, uninterrupted succes- 
sion since time of Christ, manifestation of the saving love of God, celibacy. 

d) Marriage : natural basis, unity and indissolubility, sanctification of the 
family as the basic unit of society, its human significance. 

e) Extreme Unction: no fear of death, but also no disdain, purity and 
humility in weakness, no stoic attitude. 

f) Penance: knowledge of the faults and weaknesses of our nature, consi- 
deration of the redemptive and expiatory sufferings of Christ witnessing to the 
love of the Father, illumination of conscience and liberation from all hardness. 
of heart in a humble confession before God. 

g) Holy Mass : the assembly point of the Christian world, the centre of 
the sacramental organism, participation by the Christian in the passion, 
resurrection and ascension, the perpetual renewal of the christological mis- 
sion of the Christian. 

3) The students, thus initiated into this Christian existence, are then in- 
structed in the subject of the moval life, as far as possible by practical exam- 
ples (judiciously chosen). The following subjects are taken : the body, from 
the Christian point of view ; its rights and inviolability — the Christian and 
war — the relations between the sexes, in marriage and outside marriage — 
the meaning of voluntary virginity — the right of property in the Christian 
code — the social order and its requirements — truth and discretion — the 
lie of necessity and the lie at the sickbed — the oath, the promise given 
under duress. Honour, its rights and its violation — the State : its rights and 
their limits — the nature of the lay priesthood in the Church. 

4) These considerations allow us to show the superiority of Christian ideas 
over the intellectual systems which are purely natural, always somehow 
exclusive and incomplete. But the Christian faith, as preached by the Cath- 
olic Church, transcends by its unity all particularisms and apparent con- 
tradictions, and thus witnesses to its supernatural origin. 

The Catholic faith is: a) the faith both of the child and adult, of man and 
woman, of the scholar and the ignorant; b) the faith of transcendance and 
immanence ; c) the faith of authority and freedom ; d) the faith of mind 
and the senses; e) the faith of the individual and society ; f) the faith of the 
élite and the masses. ”’ 


The reader will certainly perceive from all this, the aims of the 
new method. To be complete we must add that during the three 
last years, the pupils should read extracts from the psalter and the 
prophets, a synoptic gospel, the gospel of St. John and two epis- 
tles of St. Paul at the choice of the master. The history of the Church 
is spread over the three years. No satisfactory solution has been 
found to the problems raised by a methodical biblical teaching. 
We must wait for the future to discover that. 
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3. The syllabus in the middle school. 


We will now look at the outlines of the syllabus for the three mid- 
dle forms, which serve as a basis for the upper classes. The aim is 
described as follows : 


‘In the middle forms, the children must learn the redemptive work of 
Christ. At this age when their vital energies are growing stronger, they need 
to feel intensely this great reality ; to know the part taken by flesh and blood 
in this great event, to know that the biblical accounts are not vague legends, 
as our opponents affirm. It is necessary to guide the growing uneasiness and 
the talents of the young into a Christian atmosphere and to make this atmo- 
sphere familiar ; we must shown them in Jesus the extraordinary grandeur of 
Christian ideas and values. ”’ 


A. The lower Third (Untertia). — The subject of the lessons 
is the life of Jesus, using extracts from the Gospels. 

The humanity of Jesus is given prominence by putting questions 
from daily personal experience ; the interest of children in the 
things of life is directed to this holy humanity. Hence, the follow- 
ing themes : 


The opinion of the Jews about Jesus.— The outward behaviour of Jesus. — 


His character. — Reasons for His words and acts. — His behaviour when 
working His miracles. — His influence over His neighbours. — His attitude 
to His mother. — His intimacy with His disciples. — His struggle against 
the Pharisees. — His silence before His judges. — His consciousness of 


Himself, of His mission, etc. 


These considerations lead imperceptibly to the phenomena which 
reveal the divine nature of Christ : 


The miracles and the prophets, His perfection of character,'the boundless 
love and total self-giving of the one sent by the Father (the Last Supper), 
finally the absolute trust of the Son in the will and guidance of the Father. 

The death and resurrection round off this course : the dogmatic formulae 
of the Credo of the Mass give an over-all view of the human-divine life of 


Jesus. 


What a young Catholic has learnt, should be made to react upon 
his daily life ; so the following points are obvious : 


Christ and our prayers ; confession a return to the Father ; Holy Mass, 
the commemoration of Golgotha and the fountain-head of the spirit of sacri- 
fice ; the training of the adolescent at home, in view of the future tasks willed 
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by God for him (fourth and sixth commandments) ; the pupils and his com- 
rades in the great Christian family (fifth, seventh and eighth commandments) 


B. Upper Third (Obertertia). — The portrait of Christ, with 
its deep significance for our personal life, must now take its place 
in the great triptych: creation — redemption — sanctification. 
We must explain as best we can the supernatural order of the New 
Testament and divine-human laws which regulate the structure 
of the Church : showing, in the earthly economy of the Old Testa- 
ment, the necessary presuppositions and the striking analogies. 
Extracts from the Old Testament will give the basic text and will 
allow of the following parallels : 


God, the Creator of the Old Law, and God the Father of the new ; these 
two concepts have something unfathomable and infinite in them. — The 
dignity of man in the earthly paradise, the dignity of the redeemed Christian. 
— The Fall: in the earthly paradise, on Golgotha, in the life of Christ. — 
The power of Satan: in the earthly paradise, in the life of Jesus, in Christian- 
ity. — The eternal designs of God through creation, the redemption, the 
sanctification of man. — The unity of action of the Trinity in the Old Tes- 
tament, the Gospel and the history of the Church. The sacrifice of the cove- 
nant on Sinai, the sacrifice of the covenant on Golgotha, the sacrifice of the 
Mass ; the decalogue and the justice of the law ; the Sermon on the Mount 
and the spirit of love. — Moses the mediator, Christ the mediator. — The 
priesthood in the Old Law, the priesthood in the New Law. — The yoke of 
the law and the liberty of the Christian explained in St. Paul’s Epistles. — 
David, the king-priest, endowed from on high, Christ the King. — The unity 
of Jahwe, the preeminent mediation of Christ, the unique position of the 
Catholic Church in the war of ideologies. — The action of God throughout 
the vicissitudes of earthly happenings: in the Old Testament, in the Gospel, 
in the history of the Church. — The waiting for the Messiah in the Old Tes- 
tament, the awaiting the end of the world in the New Testament. — The 
piety of the psalms and prophets, echoes in the liturgy of the New Testament. 
— The mission and destiny of the prophets, of the apostles, of the Christian. 
John the Baptist, the last of the prophets. — The biblical songs celebrated 
the Servant of Jahwe, the Man of Sorrows ; their fulfilment on Golgotha and 
their value in life. — The elected people of the Old Testament : their racial 
limits and their international vocation, the elect of the Church ; their sacra- 
mental limits and their supersacramental vocation. — The rdle of Mary in 
the fulfilment of the Old Testament and the unfolding of the New. 


C. Lower Second (Untersekunda). — The teacher continuing 
the subject, explains, in a striking synthesis, all the teachings 
of the Church on the doctrine of salvation and the means of perfec- 
tion. 


Spa 
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A preparatory course on the story of the Apostles, taken from the Gospel, 
explains : The call and the mission of the Apostles. — The special mission of 
Peter and the papacy. — The Holy Spirit, soul of the Church. — The miracle 
of Pentecost and the building of the Tower of Babel. — The historical and 
mystical aspects of the life of Christ — The apostolic preaching, the forma- 
tion of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the nature of the Church’s mission, the 
Apostles’ council, the ecclesiastical magisterium and its infallibility. — The 
Christian community and civil authority — The community spirit in the 
breaking of bread and fraternal charity in the Holy Spirit. — The attitude of 
the martyr and of the fanatic. — The nature of conversion. 


The principal part of the course shows the Church as : 


a) Teaching : her lessons are on God and man, the salvific will of God 
with regard to man, on the Last Things and the Second Coming of Christ. 
Dogma fixes and defends this doctrinal foundation amid the changing 
opinions of men. 

b) Sanctifying: her sacramental organism sanctifies the individual at 
each principal stage in life ; by incorporation into Christ and participation 
in His life, she forms a community of prayer, sacrifice and reparation. 

c) Invested with a veal authority : her canon law regulates and ensures the 
unity and integrity of her rule ; her precepts repeat the commands of the 
decalogue ; her exhortations are inspired by the moral maxims of the Sermon 
on the Mount ; her doctrine of the law and the ideal lead men to the prac- 
tice of the evangelical counsels (religious orders). 

d) a Mystery :a supernatural and unfathomable mystery like that of the 
Man-God ; a mystery of sanctification for all men of goodwill ; a stumbling 
block because of the shadow cast by the mystery of sin. 


In this course the teacher must neither underestimate nor neglect 
to inculcate the dogmatic definitions and formulae long in use, but 
must take care to render them living and, as it were, transparent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


HOW TO RECONCILE AN INTELLECTUAL 
AND DOGMATIC INSTRUCTION WITH PERSONAL 
AND BIBLICAL VALUES 


A. Systematized theology and personal engagement. — ‘The 
scheme whose essential ideas we have indicated was the iruit 
of frequent discussions among religious teachers. Its com- 
position has not been without its difficulties. This need not surprise 
us: the suggested teaching method requires a new division 
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of subjects, the suppression of the exclusiveness in systematic 
theology and the introduction of a comprehensive spirit more in 
accord with life and psychology. 

The main thing is to lead the young man to a personal enga- 
gement before the living God. If we fail to bring out this personal 
character of all religious activity, our classes will be superficially 
conducted. 

Of course, this religious pedagogy supposes that the teacher 
knows his theology well. But he must also have sufficient imagina- 
tion to make use of the resources of art and liturgical symbolism, 
to relate his teaching to life, and relate them both to the Mass 
at which he assists with his pupils. Carefully prepared classes are not 
enough, if they follow a routine ; the matter must be continually 
reflected upon, presented under new aspects and lived. One can 
understand the difficulty of religion teachers who show little 
interest in these new methods. However, the great majority of 
the young ones, both ecclesiastic and lay, hail them with pleasure. 

The chief obstacles come from the theologians and church au- 
thorities. Some of these are still on the alert against modernism ; 
confronted with the theology of sentiment, they rightly insist on 
the réle of reason in matters of belief ; they energetically defend the 
need for abstract teaching and precision against the vagueness of 
modernist ideas. 


B. Tradition and the Bible. — Rejecting the ‘‘ Bible alone ”’ 
view, they assert the rights of ecclesiastical Tradition whose dog- 
mas and progressive teaching constitute the true norms for the 
interpretation of the scriptures. All Catholics must adhere to this 
condemnation of modernist errors. 

However, we may remark, with no less firmness that the princi- 
ples used in controversy do not represent the whole content of the 
Catholic faith. The life of faith necessitates the working of reason, 
but the heart and the will must concur ; it would be a mistake to 
neglect these faculties because modernism has exaggerated their 
role. Our reformed teaching must make use of abstract notions, 
no less precise than the catechism definitions. However the abuse 
made by modernism of the terms ‘* to live ’’ and ‘* to experience ”’ 
does not make it necessary to abandon the comprehensiveness 
which would make the faith known and appreciated not only in 
itself, but also in its contacts with every department of life. And 
since the Bible and tradition are together the source of our faith, the 
new teaching links very closely the objective and practical exposi- 
tions in the Bible with the abstract formulae of the articles of faith. 
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Our desired reforms, considered as a novelty by certain theo- 
logians and officials, arouse distrust. Besides, for reasons already 
indicated, our suggestions accept some of the sayings and ideas 
employed by modernists, insofar as these do find a place in 
Christian truth ; this also is a cause for distrust. We must also 
recognize that the encyclical ‘‘ Humani generis ’’, the text of 
which does not at all contradict our ideas, has added to existing 
apprehension by recommending prudence. Given this distrust, the 
religious teacher has the sacred duty of revising and improving his 
work continuously. 

Finally, the new teaching must be judged by its fruits. The future 
will show, we hope, that inspired by the Holy Spirit, this religious 
pedagogy is tending solely to fulfil one of the duties of apostolic 
preaching : “‘ be all things to all men. ”’ 


Young Catechists in the Philippines 


by K. Marivoet, C. I. C. M. 
Paco Catholic School, Paco-Manila, Philippines + 


The pupils of Catholic secondary schools, in the Philippines, 
give religious instruction to the children in the elementary State 
schools. What are the results of this experiment ? 

From my observations and from replies given by my students I 
think these are the main advantages : 


I. ADVANTAGES FOR THE CATECHISTS 


I. A better understanding of the 
importance of religion. 


Although they barely increase their theoretical knowledge of 
religious truth, they arrive at understanding better the great impor- 
tance of religion for themselves and for others. They come to under- 
stand what a vital réle religion plays in human life. Many of the 
public school children they instruct do not know, and have never 
heard of the simplest questions that reach unto the depths of human 
life: who made them, why they live, etc. My catechists start realiz- 
ing how their whole outlook of life is affected by these very ques- 
tions, and they often wonder why they themselves have never 
given these questions a second thought and have just taken them 
for granted. 


1Tn 1950 the Rev. K. Marivoet of the Congregation of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, presented a thesis, A Systematization of the Eucharistic Method of Education, 
at the University Santo Tomas, Manila. It is based on a study of the work of abbé 
Poppe and the Sisters of Vorselaar. Fr. Marivoet is now applying the method in the 
school of which he is headmaster. This article gives us one aspect of his teaching. — 
Address : Paco Catholic School, 611 Paz, Paco-Manila, PHILIPPINES (Editor’s note). 
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2. A growing esteem of religious values. 


Hence, their appreciation for their own religion grows. They 
start loving it more when they discover how rich it makes their 
lives, especially when they compare what they themselves have 


_ with what the children of the public schools are lacking. 


3. An increase of fervor. 


In many cases, though not always, this appreciation leads up 
to a greater fervour in the practice of their faith. This may be part- 
ly due to the fact that I insist on the influence of their example, 
that they must first be doers before they may ask the public school 
children to live by their faith. Yet I believe that their very teach- 
ing has contributed unconsciously to this intense practice of their 
faith. Many catechists who were not accustomed to attend Mass 
on weekdays are regularly present now. Some make it a practice to 
receive Holy Communion during the Sunday Mass to which they 
bring the children under instruction and I may say that this 
practice influences the public school children deeply. 


4. Realization of the sense of 
responsibility. — Moral progress. 


In many instances catechetical work gives the catechist a greater 
fied of responsibility, so that not only his religious life is forti- 
orated, but his moral life, his strength of will and character as 
well. This influence is felt later among the boys than among the 
girls, in the sense that after a few weeks of catechetical instruction 
you can notice it in the case of the girls; as to the boys it takes a few 
months, three to four. I do not know why there is such a difference, 
but it is a fact. Perhaps because a girl is a potential mother and a 
natural teacher. This type of work might awaken in her slumbering 
instincts. 

Several students of mine were rather careless about their school- 
work before they took up this religious instruction. If you had seen 
them at work in the classroom or at play, you would never have 
surmised that they could ever take their catechetical work as se- 
riously as they actually do. A few parents were afraid that their 
teaching would interfere with their studies, but exactly the opposite 
happened : they obtain better results in their studies now. 
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Il. THE RESULTS OF THE TEACHING 


1. Preparation for 
First Communion. 


From grade two up wards practically all children were able to 
receive their First Holy Communion. Those not admitted were 
debarred either because we could not obtain their baptismal papers, 
or because their parents did not allow them, or because they 
were not baptized. A few children per class are non-Catholics, 
although their parents wanted them to be instructed. As to Grade 
One we have to proceed rather carefully, because of too much 
indifference on the part of the parents : we want to test their 
perseverance in sending their children to Holy Mass. We excluded 
from First Holy Communion, also in the other grades, those who 
did not attend regularly either the instruction or Holy Mass. This 
practice is imposed upon us by experience. 

When they make their First Holy Communion these public school 
children practically fulfil the requirements for young communi- 
cants : they know the basic prayers : Sign of the Cross, Our 
Father, Hail Mary, act of contrition, often the Apostle’s Creed ; 
they are acquainted with the four basic truths necessary for sal- 
vation ; they understand what Confession and Holy Communion 
mean and know how to receive these sacraments. 


2. Instruction of children 
after the First Communion. 


Of course there are also a lot of postcommunicants. To them the 
catechists teach and explain the acts of faith, hope and charity, 
the commandments, the main parts of the Apostle’s Creed, according 
to their understanding and their age. In Grade Four and up wards the 
sacraments are explained and they are acquainted with the main 
facts of Christ’s life, although Christmas, the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes, Last Supper and Jesus’ death on the Cross had 
already been explained in the lower grades. 

These are a few of the facts only. I hope to give more precise 
information later on. 


Text-books in the United States 
by Albert LEonarpD, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education 1 


INTRODUCTION 


It may be opportune at the beginning of this article, to outline 
a few characteristic features of education in the United States; it 
will enable us to appreciate better the manuals in use there. 

The elementary or primary school lasts eight years. The rate of 
progress is rather slow, for the children learn about as much as 
those in other countries acquire in six. On the other hand, they 
develop a greater sense of concreteness, reality, responsibility, 
initiative and of managing for oneself. 

Children enter the High School at about fourteen, and stay there 
four years. 

Eighty per cent of American children go to secondary schools. 
Several factors contribute to account for this large number. In the 
United States school attendance is obligatory up to sixteen, even to 
eighteen (legislation varies in the different States). Technical 
education is not much developed ; the trades unions, for their part, 
do not allow young people to enter factories until the age of eight- 
een at least. Finally, a sincere desire for culture exists among all 
classes of the American community. 

Secondary education has therefore had to be adapted to the varied 
talents and the different professions to which the pupils aspire. There 
are syllabuses corresponding fairly closely to the four first years of 
the humanities ; here the pupils are normally prepared to take up 
some liberal profession. Other syllabuses have in view a more di- 
rectly practical education. We cannot here go into all the various 
schemes and systems. Be it simply noted that these operate auto- 
matically in the selection of pupils according to their abilities. 


1 Address : 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BELGrum (Editor’s note). 
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The actual set-up allows us to make certain observations from the 
point of view of religious instruction. 


1. The diversity of syllabuses gives rise to a diversity of manuals. Some, 
more detailed, are for the classical courses or more intellectual students. 
Other easier ones are put into the hands of the pupils following practical 
courses. 

2. The American boy starts his secondary schooling two or three years 
later than the young Belgian or Frenchman. His maturity, religious needs, 
his receptiveness and interests are obviously different from those of a child 
of ten or twelve starting his humanities. 

3. The young American, more than others, wants to be concrete. Often 
enough, ideas repel him. He appreciates a teaching which can be translated 
into rules for life and out-of-school activities. 

4. The American pupil is very respectful to the priest or religious teacher 
and does not have doubts about instruction he is receiving. In other countries, 
the highly critical spirit of the pupils is always active : the teacher will make 
an impression only by his talent. 

5. Religious instruction is often quite intensive in the American high 
schools. Frequently, the total amount of time given to it is more than in 
countries where the school years are longer. 


I. THE NEW MANUALS. REASONS FOR THEM 


Several reasons led to a change in method and syllabus. 


1. The application to religious teaching of the latest discoveries in pedagogy 
and psychology. This is a factor common to all contemporary educators. 

2. An earnest desire to stimulate the pupils to a more thorough understand- 
ing of their religion. During the first eight years of schooling, concentric 
cycles have presented the truths in their traditional order : dogma (credo), 
commandments, sacraments. Could not the dogmatic truths be given from 
a new angle ? The pupils would find unsuspected aspects, their interest 
would be kept up ; and the impression of tedious repetition avoided. 

3. Finally — and this applies with modifications to all countries — the 
teachers find the present day child very different from that of a generation 
ago : 

a. — The stage of colonisation has definitely been passed in the United 


* Two books may be recommended for a good knowledge of secondary education 
in the States : Sister Mary Janet, S. C., Catholic Secondary Education, A National 
Survey, Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Was- 
hington, D. C., 1949. Don SHARKEY, These Young Lives, Chicago, New York, Wil- 
liam H. Sadlier, 1950 (An album describing the magnificent effort in education of 
American Catholics. Part II of this book deals with secondary education). 
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States. The Catholics, very poor at the beginning, are in comfortable cir- 
cumstances if not wealthy. Prosperity brings with it a love of ease and a 
certain dislike of austerity. 

b. — The barriers of race and religion have not entirely disappeared, 
but they will not last long: daily contact with the pagan and protestant 
surroundings becomes closer every day. The Catholic must be ready to live 
in a milieu which is foreign if not hostile to his beliefs. 


c. — Every family of moderate means possesses a wireless and television 
set. ihe home, once enjoying privacy, now receives propaganda, good and bad. 
d. — Publications of ali kinds abound; they are sold at ridiculously 


cheap prices and are handled by ned photographs and drawings 
predominate ; if one adds the cinema, luminous signs, etc., one perceives 
the considerable part which the senses play in the ordinary life of the Ameri- 
can. We know the effect of this sensorial predominance : the pupil will make 
an intellectual effort if the material for thought has set the senses going and 

irred the imagination. The teacher must undertake the perilous task of 
using sense stimuli without dulling the intellect. 


Il. GENERAL TENDENCIES OF THE NEW MANUALS 


We cannot review all the religious instruction manuals now 
available for use in secondary schools. We will confine ourselves to 
the most recent whose worth or large circulation have attracted 
special attention. 

First of all, there are two complete series : one published under 
the editorship of Professor Anthony J. Flynn : The Catholic High 
School Religion Sertes,* the other under the editorship of Mgr 
Clarence E. Elwell, superintendent of schools in the diocese of 
Cleveland: Our Quest for Happimess.* The Jesuits, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Austin G. Schmidt have begun a series called: The 


8 Rev. Anthony J. Flynn, Sister Vincent Loretto, S. C., Mother Mary SImEon, 
S.H.C. J., The Catholic High School Religion Series, vol. I, The Way, the Truth and 
the Life ; vol. 11, The Triumph of Faith ; vol. IU, Living our Faith ; vol. IV, Faith 
in Action ; Teachers’ Manual and Key, Sr. Loretto, vol. 1; Sr. Mary Simeon, vol. 
II ; Rev. Alfred J. Scunrrp, S. M., vol. III and IV, New York, Chicago, William H. 
Sadlier Inc., 1943-48. 

4Rt. Rev. Clarence E. ELWELL, Most Rev. James T. O’Down, Rev. Anthony N. 
Fuerst, Rt. Rev. John. J. Vorcut, Our Quest for Happiness, vol. I (with the assis- 
tance of Sr. Mary St. Therése Dunn, Our God and Our Guides; vol. Il (with the assis- 
tance of Sr. Mary Rosalia Pautus), Tivough Christ our Lord ; vol. 111 (with the assis- 
tance of Srs Mary St. Therése Dunn and Mary Celeste Kocas), The Ark and the Dove ; 
vol. IV (with the assistance of Frank J. SHEED), Towards the Eternal Commencement, 
Rt. Rev. Clarence E. ELwett, Sr. Mary St. Therése Dunn, Sr. Mary Kieran Down, 
Teachers’ Manual, Chicago, Mentzer Bush and Co, 1949-50. 
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Religion Essentials Series ;> the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
are well on the way with their manuals : Living with Chnst.® For 
pupils in the State secondary schools, the Rev. Hilary R. Weger 
has written four booklets: Studies in Religion” and the Rev. E. G. 
Rosenberger has composed a teachers’ manual : Outlines of Rel- 


gion for Catholic Youth. ® 

Before analysing each of these works in particular, it will not 
be inopportune to discuss the general tendencies of which they give 
evidence. The present efforts of American teachers will thus appear 
in a more striking light. 

The old manuals (Campion, ® Cassily, 1° Laux) ! still have their 
warm admirers. Their clarity, methodical treatment and doctrinal 
soundness are most praiseworthy. But their very logic, which is 
somewhat dry, has militated against their being adapted. 


1. Plan. 


With great boldness and not without success, American educators 
have adapted their teaching to the adolescent mentality. Their 
psychological research work and close contact with the pupils have 


® Rev. Austin G. Scumipt, General Editor, The Religion Essentials Series,” Rev- 
Gerald ELLARD, S.J., John R. Greason, vol. I, Power; Rev. William F. FERRELL, 
S. J., vol. II, Loyalty ; Rev. Austin G. ScumiptT, S. J., Gerald ELLARD, S. J., Leo D. 
SULLIVAN, S. J., vol. III, Guidance; Rev. Austin G. Scumipt, S. J., Teacher's 
Manual for Power, Chicago, Loyola University Press, 1948-1950. 

® Christian Brothers, Living with Christ, 3 vols., St. Mary’s College Press, Winona, 
Minn., 1947-1950. ; 

” Rev. Hilary R. WeEGER, Studies in Religion for High School and Adult Group, 
vol. I, Catholic Morality ; vol. I1, The Means of Grace, vol. III, Catholic Doctrine ; 
vol. IV (with the collaboration of Rev. Joseph Lupwic), Highlights in Church,'New 
York, Chicago, William H. Sadlier Inc., 1939-1942. 

8 Rev. E. G. ROSENBERGER, Outlines of Religion for Catholic Youth, vol. I, Catho- 
lic Belief ; Catholic Morality, New York, George Grady Press, 1949. A second volume: 
also containing two series : The Christian Life (prayer and the sacraments) and The 
Life of Christ will soon be published by B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The publishing houses of W. H. Sadlier, Mentzer Bush & Co., Loyola University 
Press and St. Mary’s College Press have had the kindness to send us the above publi- 
cations. We wish to express our gratitude to them. 

® CamPIoNn, Rev. R. J., Religion, A Secondary School Course, New York, Chicago, 
William H. Sadlier Inc., 1928-1932, 3 vols. 

*° CassILy, I°., S. J., Religion, Doctrine and Practice, 10th edition, Chicago, Loyola 
University Press, 1934. 

11 Laux, Rev. J., A Course of Religion, New York, Benziger Bros, 1936, 4 vols. 

It would be possible to add to the list of old manuals which are still being used in 
the secondary schools. The new ones are gradually replacing them. 
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led to their discovering the stages of growth in boys and girls. They 
have noted the rapid evolution of juvenile psychology and the 
succession of centres of interest. Their dominant preoccupation 
seems to have been the study of the person to be taught. 

They have therefore tried to find doctrinal matters of which all 
the elements are of particular interest at a given age. Without neg- 
lecting logic, they have grouped the dogmatic truths into “ psy- 
chological ’’ units. By this procedure they break with the tradi- 
tional divisions. Instead of three distinct treatises, more or less 
watertight, dogma, commandments and sacraments are now joined 
together in the same psychological units. 


Of course, the authors have had to break up and spread out over the four 
volumes the material of a single treatise in theology. For example, can 
anyone find fault with them for teaching a child of fourteen the doctrine 
of baptism, but reserving the explanation of marriage to young people of 
seventeen and eighteen ? These liberties taken with the logical order can 
easily be justified. Teachers are entitled to rely upon solid religious knowledge 
having been acquired in the elementary schools. The distribution of the 
elements of ‘‘ logical ’’ units among ‘‘ psychological ’’ units has its advantages. 
For the adolescent has not much power of concentration. Rather than 
dig deeply into a subject, he prefers to build one up. New aspects come to: 
enrich the over-simple ideas of his youthful mind. As the course proceeds, new 
lights are thrown upon an obscure point, clarify the understanding of a dogma 
and bring out the necessary distinctions. This progress is only possible by 
means of graduated lessons and reference to matters already learnt but viewed 
from a different angle. From the first to the fourth year the understanding 
of dogma is deepened. In their best manuals, American educators get down 
to the mental processus of their pupils and discover the now traditional 


method of concentric cycles. 


2. Viewpoint. 


Generally speaking the authors have arranged the teaching a- 
round the person of Christ. 12 Christ the Mediator and Author of 
grace; the historic Christ and Christ in His mystical life; the 
Church continuing Him and in the sacraments repeating, in His 
name, the actions of His earthly life. 


The Gospel pages illustrate the dogmatic teaching ; the story of the life 
of Christ and the history of His mystical body (the Church) hold a prepon- 
derant place in more than one manual. 


12 The Religion Essentials Series has made an exception to this rule and is more 
theocentric than christocentric. 
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The authors have doubtless been inspired by a theological motive : cen- 
tring the whole of revelation on the mediator. Perhaps they have also wanted 
to arouse in their pupils a warm attachment to the historical Christ and an 
awareness of the community of the Mystical Body. 


3. Dogma. 


Before judging the strictly doctrinal teaching, we must bear in 
mind that Catholics in the United States form a minority, consid- 
erable in numbers and organisation, but the combined numerous 
protestant sects are preponderant in influence. 

The Catholic Church must insist on the importance of tradition. 
The dangers of liberalism and private judgement lauded by prot- 
estants are never far away ; and so the Church is very circumspect 
with regard to innovations. The theologians cling to positions 
that have best stood the test of time. This holding to 
tradition inspires respect. Yet one can have the excess of a good 
quality. Of two tendencies tolerated by the hierarchy, the American 
Catholic usually and almost instinctively adopts the more conser- 
vative. One may ask whether the reaction against protestantism 
has not led theologians to harden in their attitudes. Finally, Cath- 
olic literature in the English language is not abundant. Need one 
be surprised, then, if the theology is somewhat old-fashioned ? 


The distinguished authors will pardon us if we make some suggestions on 
two points among many that could have been chosen. 

Tradition is fundamental in Catholic doctrine. The best American manuals 
distinguish between tradition in the strict sense and tradition in the wider 
sense. 18 They usually insist on the first at the risk of minimising the import- 
ance of the second. #4 Ina French manual we find this definition : ‘+ Tvadition 
is the very life oj the Church, animated and directed by the Holy Spirit”. The 
Christian should know that the living Church — in her teaching, her liturgy, 
her spontaneous manifestations approved by the hierarchy — witnesses to 
the work of the Holy Spirit. This explanation of tradition seems more exact, 


13 The Catholic High School Religion Series defines tradition as follows: “+ the 
word of God not written in the Bible but transmitted in an unbroken succession by 
word of mouth from the Apostles to us” (vol. I, p. 189). There is a danger in thus 
presenting tradition making abstraction of tradition in the wide sense. 

“4 Our Quest for Happiness, for instance, insists strongly on tradition in the strict 
meaning of the word (vol. I, p. 91). Its definition in the wide sense resembles that 
of The Religion Essentials Series (vol. I1l, p. 248): ** Tradition in a wide sense 
embraces the whole teaching of the Church, including what is in the Bible. ”’ 

*© Cours d’Instruction Religieuse by a group of teachers in the Chevreul schools, 
edited by the Rev. BaumGartner, S. J., vol. Ili, L’E glise, Histoive du salut, Paris, 
Lethielleux, 1948, pp. 19-20. 
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more complete and makes the pupil aware of the mysterious life which 
animates the whole Church. The Christian sees how in a slow process of 
maturing the Church acquires a growing understanding of the riches of rev- 
elation. Christian reflection and prayer sound the depths of the Good 
News and are ever discovering new aspects of it. Technically, we call this 
the development of dogma, a stumblingblock for the Christian who has not 
realized the incessant working of the Spirit, Lumen cordium. 

Another example. — The American manuals give a good exposition of 
the doctrine of faith. They stress its static aspect, that is, an intellectual 
assent, free gift of God, its supernatural character. The dynamic aspect is 
not neglected, but is not brought out as it deserves. Our theological text- 
books however, speak of the ‘* assensus voluntatis ’’ : the personal engage- 
ment of a man who trusts entirely in God and gives himself entirely to Him. 
It is the Pauline theory. 1 This difficult and delicate point would seem to be of 
capital importance. Adolescents query everything. The rest of their lives often 
depends on the vital choice made at this age. Their stand will be all the more 
definite and their faith more live the better they understand the personal 
engagement involved in the act of faith. Effected by grace and going beyond 
intellectual acceptance, it is a gift of the whole man to God revealing Himself. 

With these few thoughts — modestly offered — we think that we have 
shown it possible to improve the dogmatic expositions. Often, the kerygmatic 
aspect of dogma does not appear in the traditional treatises taught in our 
seminaries ; this does not make the task of the teachers of religion any easier, 
-quite the contrary. 


4. The Sacraments. 


The principal aim of American educators is to arouse in the pupils 
a desire to receive the sacraments frequently. 


In a general way, they insist on the Eucharist and Penance for the younger 
ones. The dangerous doctrines propagated by the surrounding paganism 
call for lengthy treatment of the meaning and obligations of Christian mar- 
riage. This is usually reserved for the older pupils. 

Confirmation is often presented as the sacrament of Catholic Action. 
This idea, correct in itself, together with the late reception of the sacrament 
might tend to create a certain confusion of mind. In our manuals, the sacra- 
ments are generally studied in the order in which they are received in the 
course of one’s life. Would it not be better to follow the order in which they 
ought to be received ? 1” The deep significance of confirmation would be 
better appreciated. When he reaches the age of reason, the child has to fight 


16 Joseph Husy, S. J. Mystiques Pauliniennes et Johanniques, Paris, Tournai, 


Desclée De Brouwer, 1946, pp. 18-20. ners ve 
17 Our Quest for Happiness does this excellently ; confirmation is given as being 


closely connected with baptism (vol. I, p. 362 seq.). 
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to conquer himself, and begin his work of an apostle by good example and 
prayer. 1° 


5. Commandments. 


Morality is taught in a positive way. The decalogue keeps its 
prohibitions ; it lays down a minimum of right conduct, but also 
prepares for a study of the virtues. The Christian ideal, as practised 
and taught by Christ (the law of love and the Sermon on the Mount) 
opens up before the pupils the way to perfection. 


The adolescents’ problems are taken realistically. The sixth and ninth 
commandments are taken with a frankness which might offend the suscepti- 
bilities of puritanical and jansenistic minds. The American teachers have 
courageously assumed their responsibilities. They must counteract the evil 
influence of a neo-paganism with its perverse sexual doctrines. We can well 
admire the way in which everything is put, with a discretion all the more 
necessary aS many secondary schools are staffed by nuns and attended by 
adolescents of both sexes. 1° 


6. Exegesis. 


In recent decades exegetical work by competent and orthodox 
scholars has grown apace in Europe. It does not seem to have re- 
ceived much attention in the States. Perhaps the excesses of certain 
authors, Catholic as well as Protestant, and the imprudent theories 
which they have aired, have proved unfavourable to the diffusion 
of serious studies. 

The composers of the manuals we are considering have written 
pages which no exegete of repute would approve. 

It may be worth-while to linger a little on this point. For con- 
venience sake we will take first the problem of evolution. From the 
declarations of the Apostolic See, we will draw some practical con- 
clusions for the exegesis of Genesis. Mutatis mutandis, these rules 
apply equally to Holy Scripture in general and the Old Testament 
in particular. We will end with a note on the prophecies. 


8 For the reception of the sacrament of confirmation at the age of reason; cf. 
Rev. A. N. Fuerst, S. T. D., The Systematic Teaching of Religion, New York, Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1939, vol. I, pp. 230-233; G. Detcuve, S. J., A Necessity for the 
Normal Efficacy of Religious Education : Confirmation at the A ge of Reason, Lumen. 
Vitae, vol. V (1950), N° 2-3, pp. 305-332. 

19 Living with Christ has a fine chapter on marriage and the sixth commandment 


(vol. II, pp. 275 ss.). However pp. 297-298 are lacking in the prudence which 
could be desired for mixed schools. 
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Evolution. — The encyclical Humani Generis has lately defined the field 
for the investigation of enquirers. Condemning certain excesses, the ency- 
clical has also opened new perspectives. 

The Holy Father insists upon great prudence in exegetes : evolution is a 
scientific hypothesis ; it cannot be taken as a certainty. To interpret Genesis 
in function of the present state of biological and anthropological sciences 
would be at least premature, and would go beyond the freedom of discussion 
allowed by authority. The Holy Father, however, adds : ‘‘ The Church does 
not forbid that, in harmony with the present state of human sciences and 
sacred theology, research and discussion, by men experienced in both fields, 
should take place concerning the doctrine of evolution, in so far as it inquires 
into the origin of the human body in pre-existent and living matter — for the 
Catholic faith obliges us to hold that souls are immediately created by God.’’2° 

This statement by the Holy Father is opposed to any view which holds 
that the evolution of the human body is a theory incompatible with Catholic 
teaching. 2+ 


Interpretation of Genesis. — The Pope grants the possibility of evolution : 
he therefore takes the text of Genesis as admitting of an interpretation of other 
than literal. According to competent exegetes, two chief documents were 
the origin of the actual text of the first eleven chapters of Genesis. And these 
literary sources do not agree in their cosmogonies. More than one reputable 
exegete gives this discovery as an established fact. If these conclusions of 
literary criticism are correct, any interpretation which takes the contro- 
versial passages literally is arbitrary if not manifestly erroneous. ?? 

The existence of literary forms presupposes a great deal of expertise in the 
understanding of the Bible. Do the narratives in Genesis give indisputable 


20 English Translation from Catholic Documents, III, published by The Pontifical 
Court Club. The Latin text is as follows: ‘* Ecclesiae Magisterium non prohibet 
quominus ‘ evolutionismi ’ doctrina, quatenus nempe de humani corporis origine 
inquirit ex iam existente ac vivente materia oriundi — animas enim immediate a 
Deo creari catholica fides nos retinere iubet — pro hodierno humanarum disci- 
plinarum et sacrae theologiae statu, investigationibus ac disputationibus peritorum 
in utroque campu hominum ’’. 

21 On this matter one may consult with profit: G. VAN DE BRoEK, professor at 
the University of Louvain, and L..Renwart, S. J., L’Encyclique ‘* Humani 
Generis ”’ et les sciences naturelles, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, vol. 73, n° 4 (April 
1951), pp. 338 ss. L. Prrot, Adam et la Bible, in the Dictionnaive de la Bible, 
Supplément I, 1928, p. 94. Fr. CeupPENS, O. P., Professor of Holy Scripture at the 
Pontifical College ‘* Angelicum ”’ at Rome, Genése I-III, Desclée de Brouwer, 1945, 
pp. 115-122. Rev. John B. Murphy C. M., Ph. D. Dean of St. Louis Preparatory 
Seminary, The Treatment of Evolution in the Seminary Science Course, National 
Catholic Educational Association, Proceedings and Addresses, Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1950, pp. 131-132. 

22 See in this connection : G. LAMBERT, S. J., L’encyclique *‘ Humani Generis ’ et 
VEcvriture Sainte, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, vol. 73, N° 3, (March 1951), pp. 255 
seq. 
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historical facts in a literary form whose conventions and devices are not 
matters of faith ? The magisterium has reserved judgement. By what right 
can the teacher go further ? 

Present circumstances would seem to suggest the following rules : 

a — a substantial explanation of the literary forms in the Bible should 
find a place in all manuals for secondary school use ; 

5 — in these matters it would be better to give as matters of faith only the 
essential points of the revealed deposit, defined by the Church ; 

c — it would appear preferable to read the original text of the Bible, 
to avoid glosses and commentaries on the controverted passages, and to 
dwell upon the broad lines of doctrine rather than on particular points. 

In any case, it is useless to insist on the formation of man out of the slime 
of the earth and of Eve from the side (or rib) of Adam (Our Quest for Hap- 
piness, vol. I, pp. 236-237, 246 ; Catholic High School Religion Series, vol. I, 
pp. 209-210; vol. IV, pp. 78-79; Religion Essentials Series, vol. I, pp. 57-58). 
Some pages are truly astonishing: the tempting demon in order to enter 
into conversation with Eve, must make use of the organic sound of a voice 
(Religion Essentials Series, vol. I, p.71). The longevity of the patriarchs is 
explained by the robust constitution of Adam created to live for ever: 
between the creation and the deluge, scholars reckon a period varying 
between 1,656 and 2,242 years! (Living with Christ, vol. III, p. 16). These 
few examples will suffice. 2%. 


The Prophecies. — The problems set by the prophecies are among the most 
difficult the exegetes have to solve. Would it not be a good thing if the pupils 
were told something of the complexity of philological and historical 
research indispensable for sound exegesis ? Are not pupils sometimes giv- 
en weak evidence and arguments which need elucidation ? Why not in- 
struct them in the normal rabbinical procedure in the New Testament: a 
text isolated from its context is sollicited to give a quite different meaning 
from its real one. The prophecies of the Old Testament — quoted without 
commentary ?4 — require certain explanations : thus the teaching gains in 
clarity ; the pupils understand better the probative value of their apologetic 
armoury ; their youthful ardour learns not to overrate the strength of their 
arguments and to use them judiciously. 

The text of Isaiah (VII, 14, 15) is one of the most striking examples : 

‘* Behold the Virgin shall conceive and bear a son. She shall call his name 
Emmanuel...’’ Christian mentality has rendered by ‘* virgin’? a Hebrew word 
signifying a givl of marriageable age. A girl of marriageable age is normally 
a virgin. The christian mind has rightly seen in it an allusion to the virginal 


8 On the questions which Genesis puts for us, see Charles Hauret, Origines, 
Genése I-III, Preface by Canon CoppEns, Paris, Gabalda, 2° éd., 1950. On the 
teaching of the Bible in general, cf. the excellent special number of the review 
Catéchistes, Bible et Enseignement religieux, n° 7, 3rd quarter, 1951. 

4 Our Quest for Happiness, vol. I, p. 292 seq., Catholic High School Religion 
Series : vol. I, p. 5 ; Religion Essentials Sevies, vol. 111, p. 193 seq. 
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birth of Our Lord. But the translation does not give the literal meaning, but 
corrects a lack of precision. Why not point this out to the pupils ? % 


7. History of the Church. 


The need for apologetics causes a big place in instruction to be 
given to Church history. In the United States the multiplicity of 
sects (more than 250 ?) and the predominance of protestantism 
make the problem an urgent one. Catholic teachers as a rule pro- 
vide a solid and helpful course. 


The hidden but efficacious action of the Holy Spirit in the Church manifests 
itself in many ways: conciliar decisions, movements started by men of 
genius : great popes, lucid theologians, founders of religious orders, saints 
with radiating personalities... This influence might have been brought out 
more. On this point the new manuals are no better than their predecessors. 
The work of John Laux ?§ and that by G. Johnson, J.D. Hanan and Sr. 
Dominica ?’ are perhaps unsurpassed in their kind. 


8. Life of Christ. 


The latest manuals devote a good share of study to the life of 
Our Lord. 8 In Europe the tendency is somewhat different : the 
life of Our Lord is supposed to be known. Doctrinal courses contain 
long extracts from the gospel: this method has the undeniable 
advantage of drawing an abundance of doctrine from simple for- 
mulae and familiar actions of Jesus. This scriptural illustration of 
doctrine seems to be less used by the Americans. 


The latter have preferred to extend themselves on His life without much 
theological intent. At the present time the tendency in teaching is to pass 
from life to doctrine. Do not adolescents as a rule prefer to start from some 


25 Cf. A. FEuILLET, Le signe proposé a Achaz et 1 Emmanuel, Revue des Sciences 
Religieuses, 1940, n° 2, p. 129. J. DELEPIERRE, S. J., gives the same prophecy to 
pupils in Poetry (16 years old) simply and clearly: Jésus-Christ, Notre Sawveur, 
Collection Témoins du Christ, vol. V, Tournai, Paris, Casterman, 1947 and Editions of 
Lumen Vitae, Brussels. 

26 John Laux, Church History, A Complete Church History of the Catholic Church 
to the present Day, New York, Benziger Brothers, 1934. 

27 G. JoHNson, J. D. Hanan, Sr. M. Dominica, O. S. B., The Story of the Church, 
Her Founding, Missions and Progress, New York, Benziger Brothers, 1935. — This 
latter, meant for the higher classes in primary schools, seems to us better suited for 
secondary schools. The review of this book, and also that of Laux’ manual, has 
appeared in Ox en est l’enseignement religieux ? Louvain, C. D. C., Brussels, 27, rue 
de Spa, 1936, pp. 320-321. 

28 The Religion Essentials Series is an exception: only a few pages are given to 
the story of Our Lord’s life. 
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living example ? At an age of high enthusiasm and strong friendship, the 
personality of Christ is profoundly moving and arouses an abiding love. This 
consideration has doubtless guided the Americans in the composition of 
their syllabus. 


g. Active methods. 


The Americans have taken care to adapt their teaching to the 
intellectual growth and spiritual development of their pupils. 
They understand the needs and centres of interest of their pupils. 
They are sure to call forth the right practical attitudes for the dif- 
ferent stages of adolescence. Very fine pages of spiritual formation, 
suggestions, pious reflections, shrewd comments, help the pupil to 
make the doctrine enter into his life as a Christian. 


Pedagogical devices have not been neglected ; all the apparatus of modern 
science is made use of. Numerous problems, recapitulation tests, varied 
questionnaires stimulate the pupils (and the masters) and supply abundant 
matter for discussion class, which is very popular in the United States’ 
system of education. 

The get-up of the manuals is impeccable, even luxurious. Illustrations 
abound, artistic reproductions and photographs, vignettes, pictographs reveal 
a determination to equal if not to surpass school books on profane subjects. 

Finally, the teachers find in their own handbooks notes defining the doc- 
trine, suggesting schemes for the lessons, putting abundant didactic material 
at their disposal. 


Ill. ANALYSIS OF THE MANUALS 


In the preceding pages we have made some acquaintance with the 
American text-books. It would be useless to repeat in what follows 
certain points which we have already dealt with (idea of tradition, 
dynamism of faith, way of treating morality and the sacraments, 
the problem of exegesis). We will confine ourselves to describing the 
general plan of the series, giving what we consider to be their merits, 
and adding some remarks on the weaknesses which we think we 
have discovered. 


1. The Catholic High School Religion Series. 


A. PLAN. — First Year: The Way, the Truth and the Life. — The 
idea is to give the pupil a thorough knowledge of the life of Christ and the 
truths He taught. The gospel stories and the Creed are the subjects respec- 
tively of the two parts. ; 

Second Year: The Triumph of Faith. — The foundation of the Church, 
its history, its inner life (grace and the sacraments), are the normal sequence 
of the lessons given in the first year. 
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Third Year: Living our Faith. — Christ the Sanctifier is also the Law- 
giver. The commandments of God and the Church take up this third vo- 
lume. 

Fourth Year : Faith in Action. — The study of apologetics and some pre- 
sent-day problems close the series. 


B. Review. — The authors have the merit of having been the 
first to undertake to reform secondary school books. They have 
adopted a plan which practically follows the traditional lines. 
Without denying the advantages of an order which has been tried 
out by experience and is familiar to the pupils, we have mentioned 
some of its drawbacks (see above p. 510). The point of view is dis- 
tinctly Christocentric : the story of the life of Christ and the nu- 
merous references to the Gospels remind the pupil of the divine 
model of every Christian life. 


That experienced teachers have had a hand in the compilation is shown 
by the questionnaires and recapitulatory tests. The abundance of drawings 
and pictures bears witness to their desire to be concrete. Short texts often 
suggest practical exercises and bring the chapters to an end on a spiritual 
note. 


The weakness comes from the avowed aim of the authors. They have aimed 
at simplicity and brevity, and have not always escaped the danger which 
awaits such a course. The doctrine is ‘ simplified ’ to such an extent that 
some aspects of dogma scarcely appear, and are outlined rather than explained. 

The remarks in the second section of this article apply as a rule to this 
series. One might also regret some disproportion in the presentation of the 
subject matter. In the second volume, for instance, 230 pages are given up to 
Church history and only 90 to the dogmatic section (grace and the sacra- 
ments). One wonders on what argument some statements are based : Pliny 
the Younger and Tacitus, for example, must have read the Gospels in their 
entirety (vol. IV, p. 97: ‘* they give evidence that they have read the Gos- 
pels thoroughly ’’). Why quote a passage probably interpolated of Josephus 
(Ant. Jud., XVIII, 3, 3) without warning the young readers of the value 
of this testimony ? 

It is to be hoped that the revision of this manual will give it more doctrinal 
soundness, will go deeper into some essential problems (especially dogma) 
and will take into account the progress in theology and exegesis of the last 
fifty years. Revised in this way, these simple and brief manuals are perfectly 
suited to the less intellectual forms in the High Schools. 


2. Our Quest for Happiness. 


A. Pitan. — This series may well prove to be a landmark in 
religious education. It strikes us as showing a really new conception 
of catechetical instruction for secondary schools. The scheme boldly 
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differs from the traditional order. It has been drawn up and carried 
out by an extremely competent group under Mgr C. E. Elwell, 
superintendant of schools in the Cleveland diocese. The authors 
present Christian doctrine historically. The Creed, Bible and the 
Liturgy are the foundations. The twelve articles of the Creed are 
spread over the four years. Around these, new syntheses are arrang- 
ed, each containing two closely connected parts. One, more in- 
tellectual, gives the instruction itself (articles of the Creed, the sacra- 
ments, commandments, history, apologetics, Scripture, liturgy...) ; 
the other appeals more to the will in the training of the young 
Christian (the cardinal and theological virtues ; the beatitudes, 
works of mercy ; ascetic theology ; assignments *’...) Each year 
makes up one great synthesis : a certain number of the articles of 
the Creed are studied in their relation with the sacraments, morality, 
Scripture, the theological virtues... By means of revisions or summa- 
ries, necessary for the understanding of a particular point, the au- 
thors use the well-known method of concentric teaching and remedy 
the possible inconvenience of breaking up theological treatises. 


First Year : Our Goal and Our Guides. — The fist articles of the Creed : 
The Father, Creator and life-givey. — Baptism and confirmation restore the 
state of grace conferred at the time of creation and lost by the fall. Our duties 
towards God the Creator are defined in the first three commandments. The 
scriptural part is taken from the Old Testament. Questions of apologetics, 
such as evolution and atheistic materialism, are naturally joined to the doc- 
trine of the creation. Faith is the virtue which inspires the whole synthesis 
of the first year ; prudence is inseparable from it, and so is humility (pride 
caused the fall of our first parents). Ascetical theology shows us the purgative 
way : we must above all avoid sin and overcome concupiscence. 


Second Year : Through Christ Our Lord. — Articles of the Creed : Incayrna- 
tion and Redemption. — The Eucharist sums up the two chief mysteries of 
the economy of salvation. The whole of this dogmatic and sacramental teach- 
ing is inserted in a fairly detailed life of Christ. Great use is made of the 
Gospels. The sanctification of Sunday by attendance at Mass and the fourth 
commandment (obediens usque ad mortem crucis) are studied in the moral 
section of the synthesis. The theological virtue of hope is brought out espe- 
cially : is it not founded on redemptive and merciful love ? Ascetical theology 
teaches how hope increases the love of God : here we have the illuminative way. 


Third Year: The Ark and the Dove. — Articles of the Creed: The Holy 
Spirit ; the Catholic Church ; the Communion of Saints ; the Forgiveness of 


29 The same assignment is given each year : daily Mass and Communion. Such 
assignments are not platonic in a country where the religious practice of the Cath- 
olics is usually exemplary. 
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Sins. — The indwelling of the Blessed Trinity (attributed to the Holy Spirit) 
presupposes a constant purification of the Christian soul: penance is the 
subject of a special study. The body is also the temple of the Holy Spirit ; 
the fifth and sixth commandments require from us respect for life in all its 
forms, and also temperance. The Holy Spirit also lives in the Church which 
he guides throughout the centuries : an historical sketch tells us of its triumphs 
and sufferings. The Acts of the Apostles and some of the epistles portray its 
heroic beginnings. This year the theological virtue of charity animates the 
lessons. It opens up the mystic perspective of the unitive way based on divine 
love and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 


Fourth Year : Toward the Eternal Commencement. — Articles of the Creed : 
The Last Things. — A vision of the future opens out before the older pupils. 
The more distant future of death and its consequences ; the near future with 
its choice of a state in life ; extreme unction, orders and marriage find their 
place here. The teaching is illustrated with passages from the Apocalypse 
and the epistles. In order to build a better world, justice and sincerity must 
be restored in every sphere of private and public life. The seventh, eighth 
and tenth commandments are studied with all the social problems which 
arise from them. Finally, the three theological virtues are revised and consi- 
dered in their full flowering in the soul of the Virgin Mary. The series comes 
to an end under the aegis of the Mother of Heaven, with the perfect achieve- 
ment of our union within the Blessed Trinity as a final perspective. 


B. APPRECIATION. — We hope we have not falsified in any way 
this manual by this brief summary we have given. Originality and 
novelty in its structure, soundness of doctrine given in a familiar 
way, solicitude about spiritual training, clarity of exposition, 
respectful tone, sobriety : these are its main qualities. Throughout 
his intellectual and religious journeying, the pupil is helped on by 
a most thrilling motive which answers to the deepest aspirations of 
the human heart : the quest for happiness. 


Perfection is almost achieved: the manuals are sumptuous, attractive 
and artistic in appearance : we do not know of any finer. 

Some criticisms may be made. The text of the three witnesses (I John, V, 7), 
usually held to be an interpolation, *° cannot be used as a sciptural proof of 
the Blessed Trinity (vol. I, p. 181). — Tradition is not legend. The number 
of the Magi and their names have no foundation in history (vol. II, p. 85). —Is 
it quite correct to say that the love between the Father and the Son is ** so 
infinite that it is a divine person : the Holy Spirit’? ’? Would it not be more 
true to consider the Holy Spirit as the term of this love ? (vol. IIT, p. 54). — 
The problem of a material fire tormenting the souls in Purgatory is well 
stated ; is it equally well solved ? (vol. IV, p. 166). — Is it wise to raise the 


30 Cf. A. LEMONNYER, Comma Johannique, Dictionnaire de la Bible, supplément 
published under Louis Prror, Part 2, Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1934, col. 67 to 73. 
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question of a baby receiving priestly orders ? Such casuistry runs the risk 
of muddling the pupils instead of enlightening them. (vol. IV, p. 216). 


Teacher's Manual. It would be ungracious not to mention the merits of 
the master’s book. Very clear as to the authors’ aim, very suggestive from the 
pedagogic point of view, clear and precise on the various adaptations of 
methods, this manual is a little summa in catechetics. The integration of 
religion in the whole curriculum is the subject of some excellent pages. The 
greater portion of the book suggests exercises, revisions, activities which 
will keep the pupils going and assist the master’s imagination. Are those who 
complain of the difficulty of teaching Our Quest for Happiness unaware of the 
existence of the handbook meant for their use ? 


3. The Religion Essentials Seres. 


A. Pian. — Before starting work, the Rev. Austin G. Schmidt 
asked himself two questions: what should be the religious knowledge 
of our young people at the end of their secondary schooling ? What 
do they really know ? 


These two questions were the subject of two wide enquiries : the‘ essential ’ 
knowledge requisite for an average educated Christian was decided by a 
committee composed of experts : professors and masters qualified either for 
their theological knowledge or teaching experience. 

Father Schmidt then undertook to find out what the pupils knew. A ques- 
tionnaire simply on the ‘ essential’ points was given to forty-three thousand 
pupils of different classes from the seventh year in primary school to the 
fourth in secondary schools. The result was misleading : from the seventh to 
the twelfth year of studies, the religious knowledge of the pupils did not 
show any notable progress ; certain important truths seemed to be unknown 
to the pupils finishing High School. 


The manuals composed by Fr. Schmidt and his collaborators 
attempted to make up the manifest deficiencies. 

The authors think that all Christian truths are to be respected 
and are worthy of interest. The series of manuals constitutes a 
complete little swmma adapted to the intelligence of the young. 
They do not confine themselves to explaining only those points 
which are indispensable to the religious training of young people of 
seventeen or eighteen. The teacher alone knows these essential 
points : he makes them matter for examination. The matter of the 
preceding years must be taken over again in the later examinations. 
Repetition will fix the important truths of religion in the mind of 
the young people. 


Only three of the manuals in this series have so far appeared ; 
the fourth is in course of publication, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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We should like to present these manuals in the way the authors 
have done. *! 


First Year : Power. — ‘* Here we study the nature and attributes of God 
(the source of all power), the purpose of man’s creation, the elevation of man 
to the supernatural state, the fall and redemption of man, and the sacraments, 

rayer and the sacramentals as the sources of our spiritual power. Baptism, 
penance and the Eucharist (both as a sacrament and as a sacrifice) are studied 
in detail because they are the three sacraments received by all adult Cath- 
olics, whatever their age or station in life. For special reasons the other four 
sacraments are reserved for fourth year. 

This material is placed in first year because pupils at this age are predomi- 
nantly pious, docile and appreciative of spiritual values. ”’ 


Second Year : Loyalty . — ** If God has so loved us, we should love him in 
return. This we do by keeping His commandments. (‘* If you love me, keep - 
my commandments. ’’) The commandments are presented positively and 
constructively, with emphasis on what love requires rather than on what one 
must avoid to escape hell. The beautiful analysis of the essentials of love 
given by Saint Thomas provides a theme for the book and determines the 
order of presentation. The Fifth Commandment is treated first, because, if 
one truly loves, he wishes above all the one whom he loves should continue 
ton lives 77 

We must add a few words of elucidation: from the most essential duty of 
love, one goes on to the sublime love rendered to God and expressed by 
worship and liturgy. The whole of the new law has been grafted on to the old. 
Definitions of sin, temptation and Christian perfection end the book with the 
training of the conscience. 


Third Year : Guidance. — ‘* Despite our love, despite our loyalty, life 
still presents problems. We are soon to go forth into the world, there to be 
subjected to the attacks of atheism and materialism. We need to be firmly 
convinced that God exists, and to be able to prove to others that He does 
exist. We need, too, a leader, a guide. This leader is Jesus Christ, whose 
Messiahship is proved by the prophecies, the miracles and the sublimity of His 
life and doctrine. The life of Christ is presented with emphasis on His social 
teaching. The foundation, marks, and powers of the Church established by 
Christ to carry on His work are discussed. The final unit is a short church 
history stressing the contributions of the Church to civilization. 

This book is the apologetics of the series. It is placed in third year because 
pupils are, by that time, sufficiently mature to understand it and because 
the best place for the remaining material appears to be the last year of high 
school. ”” 

Fourth Year : Service.— (In course of publication) —‘*‘ The final question is, 


What use am I going to make of all that God has given me ? The book opens 
with a unit on confirmation, the sacrament that strengthens us for battle. 


31 Teacher's Manual for the Religion Essentials Series, pp. 6 and 7. 
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Then come units on holy orders, the religious life and matrimony. The dignity 
of labor, problems of capital and labor, citizenship, internationalism, racial 
problems, life in one’s own parish, and similar problems are discussed. The 
book and the series close with a unit on extreme unction and the four last 
things, with emphasis on heaven as the final reward of a life of service and as 
the full realization of the supernatural powers first studied in freshman year.”” 


B. APPRECIATION. — We find a theocentric point of view in this 
manual. The God of power and love holds first place. Redemption 
is a drama which is played out between God and man. The rdle 
of Our Lord is certainly not minimised. More than in the other 
manuals, it shows Him as the Mediator; but the initiative is from 
God. It is seldom that the loving majesty of God has been presented 
to young people in a better way. 

The whole arrangement of the subject matter is dominated by a 
profound knowledge of the pupils’ psychology. The traditional 
order has not been so disregarded as in the preceding manual 
(Our Quest for Happiness). Here is a manual containing dogma, 
commandments and apologetics. Only the sacraments are scattered. 
The logical order has not been entirely discarded in favour of the 
psychological. The two tendencies are found in a compromise which 
lacks neither harmony nor balance. 


On the whole the series is excellent ; style, tone, discreet and serious exam- 
ples inspire respect. In handling them, the pupil will get an impression of the 
seriousness of the subject, but will not be bored. He will easily understand the 
effect which it should have on his personal life. The leading idea of the book 
* God is love ’ will give him an enriching vision of Catholicism. 


The cooperation of theologians guarantees the doctrine. We 
think that the explanation of some of the dogmatic truths could 
have been dealt with more fully ; some of the explanations (no 
doubt traditional ones) seem rather old-fashioned and are no longer 
given in the theological lecture halls. 


The mysteries of the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation are succinctly 
summed up. The mere nomenclature of the truths to be learnt seems insuffi- 
cient (Trinity : Powey, pp. 178-180 ; Incarnation : Power, p. 88, Guidance, 
Pp. 135, 259). This lacuna is regrettable. — Is it opportune to speak of the 
problems of the futuribles ? (Power, p. 20). — Sin committed by man is 
infinite because he has offended the infinite majesty of God. This affirmation 
appears rather arbitrary. It only considers the person offended. The gravity 
of a fault also depends on the quality of the offender. We do not know any 
principle which allows us to neglect one of the two terms of the problem 
(Power, pp. 57-58). 

Loyalty gives us a disputable theory of lying. It is hard for us to admit 
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that the safeguarding of a secret lies in the mental reservation and the answer 
with a double meaning: this duty of defending a secret against indiscretions 
exacts a subtility of mind which is not very common (pp. 83-84; 96-97). 

We think highly of Guidance. This book would deserve all praise, were 
it not for too simple a treatment of the prophecies (pp. 194-95) and an expla- 
nation of miracles which the philosophy of science might perhaps contest 
{pp. 196-97). 


4. Living with Christ. 


Three volumes of this collection have been published ; the fourth 
is expected in 1952. 


A. PLAN. — First Year. — The arrangement of the first volume is rather 
disconcerting. The opening pages treat of the omnipresence of God and the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. The following chapters, in a very pious manner, 
explain and make vivid the usual prayers (Sign of the cross, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Hail Mary, the liturgy of the Mass). Lessons on the Nativity 
and Epiphany end the first term, the virtues taught by these mysteries being 
the principal theme. The second part begins with the story of the calling of 
the apostles ; this leads on to lengthy treatment of the priestly life, religious 
life and the apostolate. This chapter is essential to the syllabus, for it begins 
the recruiting of ‘ little novices ’. Sin, penance, the Eucharist (communion), 
next receive clear explanation. Then the public life of Our Lord is sketched 
in broad outlines. A chapter on the redemption introduces the story of the 
passion. Faith, Trinity, Incarnation, hope, charity, the Church, are the sub- 
jects of the last chapters. 

Second Year. — Grace gives life and unity to the Mystical Body; it is poured 
out through the sacraments and increases by the observance of the command- 
ments. This sums up the contents of the second manual. As far as possible, 
sacraments and commandments are linked by parallel treatment. The success 
of this is complete in the chapter on sacramental doctrine of marriage and the 
requirements of the sixth and ninth commandments. 


Third Year. — The life of Our Lord is studied in quite a special way. After 
having given the broad outlines of the scriptural doctrine, the authors devote 
some pages to the history of the Jewish people up to the time of Our Lord. 
The country and habits of the people of Palestine are well described. The life 
of Our Lord will be studied out of the Gospel. The manual gives references 
to the passages to be read. A few words of introduction or explanation illu- 
minate and unify the reading of the Gospel scenes. Abundant and particularly 
well-produced illustrations show the pupils scenes in the life of Christ. 


B. APPRECIATION. — The scheme which we have just been 


considering allows us to see the authors’aim. After a bird’s eye view 


of the fundamental points of dogma, the pupils will devote the fol- 
lowing years to a more profound study of some ideas which they 


already know. The manual is christocentric : the Gospels are often 
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used to put before the children the only ‘‘ leader ’’ worthy of the 
name ; the mystical life of Christ in souls and in the Church is one 
of the fundamental themes of the teaching. 


The idea of arousing a personal reaction on the part of the pupil is shown. 
from the first page : the ordinary prayers are revivified, every chapter ends. 
with an invitation to a Christian standard of living. 

Great care is taken to adapt the subject matter.The authors have observed 
their boys and more than one anecdote is from everyday life. The Brothers 
of the Christian Schools have always excelled in the clarity of their teaching 
and the practical way in which they present their lessons. These manuals are 
in the same tradition. 


We may be allowed to make some reservations as to the plan of 
the first volume and on the juridical view of morality. Incidentally, 
we will mention some rather unfortunate theses. 


The plan of the first volume. — The Eucharist is studied in two places : 
under its sacrificial aspect (p. 81 ss.) and the sacramental (p. 181 ss.). 
This distinction between the whole (the Mass) and the part (Communion) is 
inadequate. In the same volume it runs the risk of creating confusion in the 
child’s mind. — The Incarnation is dealt with in one of the last chapters (p- 
286 ss.) while the Nativity comes at the end of the first term (p. 118 
ss.). — The long chapter on vocation is a digression. One can easily sympa- 
thise with the apostolic aim of the Brothers, but some people will doubt the 
opportuneness of recruiting such young boys (fourteen, cf. p. 133 ss.). — 
The definition of a miracle (p. 201) seems insufficient : a fact above the laws 
of nature and effected by the power of God. How do we recognise a mira- 
culous act ? How many ‘ prodigies ’ of old times are nowadays explained by 
scholars ? Should we not insist on the importance of the religious sign im- 
plied in all miracles ? This religious sign presupposes the intervention of 
providence and naturally religious circumstances (to be determined precise- 
ly). This allows of bringing in the biblical and Gospel facts. 


The second volume gives us juridical morality without making any appeal 
to responsibility. A statement such as the following illustrates a marked 
tendency. ‘* If someone thoughilessly or jokingly says to another ‘* Go to hell ’” 
he sins venially. ’’ (p. 231) We must say that we see in it no sin at all. The 
chapter on obedience should have more distinctions (p. 313 ss.). Children 
are told that they must obey their parents, even after their own marriage, 
in what concerns their salvation (p. 320). Is it a matter of obedience or pru- 
dence and filial respect ? — Does Extreme Unction remit all the penalties 
due for sin ? The canons of the Council of Trent do not say, among the effects 
of this sacrament, that it remits temporal punishment (Denzinger, 927). 


The method of the third volume seems excellent and original. No doubt 
but that the pupils will obtain great fruit from their contact with the Gospel. 
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5. Studies in Religion. 


The parts of this manual contain thirty lessons each. They expound very 
briefly the main points of morality, sacramental doctrine, dogma, church 
history. The lessons are clear and concise, tiie style is concrete, the language 
is easy, and there are short interesting anecdotes. The author’s sole aim is to 
present a basic text upon which teachers and members of study circles can 
work. The pages can be obtained in separate lesson leaflets and distributed 
to the pupils. They will find in them the essentials of the instruction, ques- 
tions and problems which can form the subject of revision or of an exercise. 

The quality of these booklets has obtained for them a large circulation in 
more than one diocese. 


6. Outlines of Religion for Catholic Youth. 


This manual, of which we have only the first part, is meant for priests 
and catechists.The first volume contains two series of twenty-five lessons each 
treating of the Creed and morality. 

The author competently sums up in a few pages the essential doctrine. 
He develops some points at greater length (for instance, the proof of the 
existence of God by reason), and outlines others which the catechist can use 
if he likes. The mentality of adolescents -- argumentative yet hardly intro- 
spective — has determined the choice of the doctrinal lessons. The author 
shows himself to be rather timid, but sometimes teaches exegesis and takes 
into account modern trends. (pp. 47-48 and 59-60 for instance). 

The theological information, good as a rule, contains some disputable 
theses (p. 75, the necessity of the Incarnation to satisfy the Divine justice). 
The moral teaching is clear, acute and broadminded. Each lesson ends witha 
practical application put forward at fair length. The application lends itself 
to meditation and arrests the attention of a youth always eager for practi- 
calities and rebellious at any sign of mushy piety. 

The author has kept to the traditional scheme. The catechist must choose 
the order which seems best to him and work out his course. In any case, he 
will easily find in this excellent manual, a vast amount of information and 


very fruitful suggestions. 


CONCLUSION 


The manuals we have examined testify to an outstanding attempt 
at psychological adaptation. The most original, Our Quest for 
Happiness and The Religion Essentials Series show a like tendency, 
but they do diverge a little. The former breaks boldly with the 
traditional order and revolutionizes the method ; the second chooses 
an intermediate solution, and its psychological adaptation fits in 
with the old order in a number of ways. 

Experience will show whether this latter scheme, less radical, 
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allows of a better assimilation of dogma; or if the first perhaps rath- 
er confusing at first, sharpens the intellectual appetite and awakens 
greater interest in the pupils. 

It must be admitted that catechetical science among Americans 
shows marked progress of adaptation, a source of inspiration for 
all catechists. 

We have not hesitated to make criticisms. Doubtlessly the authors 
could pertinently reply to them. Discussion is often useful ; it 
harms neither mutual esteem nor friendship. We believe that more 
intellectual work is required : not that everything has to be quest- 
ioned, but the basis for theses and opinions advanced should be 
re-examined. The Holy Spirit is still working in his Church and the 
true intellectual progress of humanity enables the immutable 
truths of dogma to be better understood and explained. 

The American authors insist very strongly on the practice of the 
virtues, frequenting of the sacraments, exercises of piety and edu- 
cation of the religious sentiment. Many useful suggestions are to 
be gathered from their books. Their system of ‘‘ discussion classes ”’ 
in a simple cheerful atmosphere could well be copied in other coun- 
tries. They often give opportunities of training the mind and heart 
by solving the pupils’ personal problems. 

On the other hand, kerygmatic theology has not received a very 
warm welcome. Only the authors of Our Quest for Happiness have 
concerned themselves with showing the significance of dogma ‘* for 
me ’’, my personal life, the riches of the spiritual life which it be- 
stows on me, the deep and mystical sense of the whole deposit of 
revealed truth. The other manuals have generally neglected this 
aspect. 

The prospects for the future are encouraging. Methods have 
become more supple and adapted to the needs of pedagogy and psy- 
chology. Doctrine is becoming live and fostering the Christian life. 
It remains to widen the theological information, revise some 
old-fashioned ideas and go deeper into the vital significance of the 
Gospel message. *? 


8° The teachers of the three systems — elementary, secondary and higher — do 
not seem to be agreed as to a general scheme covering the fourteen or sixteen years 
of religious teaching. This gap is not without its inconvenience ; for instance, all 
the High Schools give numerous lessons to the life of Christ. Some of them — Living 
with Christ for example, — give up the whole of the third year to it. Many of the 
colleges put it into the syllabus of the first year. If repetition is one of the essential 
factors in education, it can also produce boredom. 

The harmonizing of the three syllabuses goes beyond the scope of our article and 
our competence. The importance of the problem requires that it should be raised. 
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NOTE 


The above article was already with the printer when we received 


the two first manuals of the series compiled by Sister Jane Marie, 
Ora | 33 


Scheme. — First Year : The Life of Our Lord. — In a not unimpressive 
style, the author gives a description of God, Father, Word and Spirit, prior 
to creation. All persons and things derive their existence from God. The 
revolt of Satan and the fall of our first parents do not defeat the divine 
plan. God will restore to himself the whole human race and the visible crea- 
tion. To Abraham He promises the Messiah : prophet, king and high priest. 
The Bible — the psalms in particular — cast their prophetic light on these 
three attributes of the Redeemer. 

The incidents of Our Lord’s life are told following the traditional scheme. 
With unusual skill, the mystery of Christ is revealed on every page. The three 
great mysteries — Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption — are brought out with 
a careful sense of theology. The whole life of Christ is portrayed as the drama 
of a God of love adopting his creature so as to give back all that has been lost. 

Second Year : Living in Christ. — The aim of this manual is to give the 
pupil a deep formation and make him realize the spiritual riches contained 
in the liturgy. The introduction recalls the intimacy of the union between 
Christ and the Church, and how through baptism, confirmation and holy or- 
ders, man shares in the priesthood of Christ whose will is to restore all things 
in Himself. Our Lord redeems humanity by His sacrifice perpetuated in the 
sacrifice of the Mass. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with following the liturgical year, 
attention being paid to make its substance understood. The author shows 
how all converges on the feast of Easter, the feast of triumph, of salvation 
achieved, of restoration consummated in Christ. Not only is the spirit of the 
great feasts well explained, but also, more briefly, the central idea of the 
liturgy proper to each Sunday. Short historical notes tell how the litur- 
gical year has been built up in the course of centuries and has acquired a firm 
internal unity. The principal mysteries, Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption, 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the soul of the Christian form the thread of 
the whole history of salvation unfolded in the cycle of the liturgy. 


Commentary. — These first two manuals should be seen in a big setting. 
Sister Jane Marie works in close collaboration with the Benedictines at St. 
John’s Abbey of Collegeville (Minnesota). Fr. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S. B., 


33 The Christian Religion Series, vol. I (in collaboration with Dom Virgil MIcHEL 
O. S. B.), The Life of Our Lord, 2nd edition (1945) ; vol. II, Living in Christ, Mil- 
waukee, The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945-46. 

We take this opportunity of thanking Mr Bruce for having so kindly sent us his 
publications dealing with the teaching of religion. 
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is the editor of the series.?4 The late Fr. Virgil Michel, his predecessor, publish- 
ed in collaboration an excellent manual for primary schools. ** The High 
School series is closely linked up with it and forms a logical development. 
The first two volumes will be followed by a history of the Church (Christ in 
His Church) and a more systematic study of dogma (Restoration in Christ). 
Two college books have already appeared (Our Life in Christ by Dom Virgil 
Michel and The Christian in the World).3* We believe this to be the only series 
covering the fourteen years which young Americans usually spend at school. 37 

The two first books of the series presuppose a solid grounding of dogma: 
on this condition, they will be a valuable source of life. That, it seems, is the 
deliberate intent of the author. Less positive science, more intimate, almost 
mystic knowledge. The unity of the first two volumes is evident : the earthly 
life of Jesus is repeated each year in the liturgical cycle, with first the expec- 
tation of his coming and finally the coming of the spirit. 

The mystery of Jesus is as it were built into the liturgical life : first, the 
Word in the bosom on the Trinity ; then, God incarnate; then the Redeem- 
er... Every religious attitude comes up appropriately according to the 
ecclesiastical season. There is faith and hope, both in the expectation of His 
messianic and eschatological coming ; faith also in Christ in the crib and on the 
cross. Charity sorrowful on calvary and exultant before the empty tomb... 

We must wait for the other volume before wecan be sure that the necessary 
positive science has been adapted to the intellectual level of the secondary 
school,notably as regards morals and part of the doctrine of the sacraments. *8 
Already one can say that the substance of Christianity is excellently present- 
ed. The Bible texts and the liturgy are shown as full of tremendous richness ; 
the attractive figure of Christ has lost nothing of the intriguing mystery of 


His divine personality. Finally, the author has inaugurated the teaching of 


the liturgy, a thing which many educators today have been watching for. 

We cannot end without mentioning the plentiful illustrations ; they are 
taken from the great masters and the miniatures from ancient psalters and 
books of hours. It is a successful piece of work. 


34 The Rev. Fr. Godfrey DiEKmann, O. S. B., is the editor of the review Ovate: 
fratres. The course in religion and theology which he gives at the Abbey college 
is one of the best we know. May we hope that it will be published ? 

85 Dom Virgil MIcHEL, O.S.B., Dom Basil StEGmMann, O.S.B., and the Sisters 
of the Order of St. Dominic, The Christ Life-Series in Religion, 8 manuals for the 
pupil, two for the teacher, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1935-36. 

36 Published by Bruce. 


87 A recent law has extended compulsory schooling a further two years. From. 


what we can gather, children who previously finished their studies with High 
School, must now add two years of college. This year, the state of New York will 
open 25 Junior Colleges. 

38 The second volume gives some good ideas on the sacraments and a very good 
account of the Eucharist. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The programme of religious teaching in almost universal use some 
twenty years ago was considered by many people to be in need of 
revision. Teen agers usually had a text-book that was simply a 
lengthy and abstract amplification of the catechism. The teaching 
was often dull and repetitious. One has only to look at congress 
reports between 1925-35 or read articles on secondary school 
teaching to see that people everywhere were endeavouring to find 
some contact between religion and life. These studies were the 
starting point of positive efforts. In the following pages we hope to 
cover the chief steps in this development. First, we will note 
the suggestions originally put forward, then we will see what have 
been the main achievements in the last twenty years, and finally 
look at the instruments at hand today. 


I. THE SUGGESTIONS MADE 


The work of specialists and research students up to 1936 has 
been described in the compilation Ou en est lensetgnement 
veligieux ?,® published by Casterman. About that time the most 
frequently expressed hopes were for : 


a clearer indication of how religious knowledge is a source of life ; 
a form of presentation showing how all Christian dogma and morality 


1 Address : 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BeLGium (Editor’s note). 
2 Ow en est Venseignement religieux ?, p. 20. 
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are organically bound up together and grouping all subordinate material 
around a few main topics; ? 

a demonstration of how religion has its source and perfection in the person 
of Jesus Christ ; this implies making known the Gospel, * showing that reli- 
gion is social and must be lived not only individually but socially with all 
mankind ; consequently, lessons on the Church, ® the liturgy ®° and Catholic 
social doctrine’ should be developed ; 

apologetics of a more dogmatic and constructive nature ; § 

finally, a concentric method of teaching so as to advance progressively 
and in a manner suited to the changing character of the pupil. 


Il. THE MAIN ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN THE LAST TWENTY YEARS 


The suggestions were not ignored. Many writers offered general 
outlines, and some authors composed manuals on the lines suggested. 
We will take these works chronologically and point out their various 
characteristics. Most of the schemes assume several concentric 
cycles each going more fully into the matter for study. ® 


3 See later the suggestions of Abbé Sullerot. Note also L. Stmon and J. VIEUJEAN, 
Débats sur le cours de religion dans Venseignement secondaire, in Etudes religieuses, 
Liége, ‘ La pensée catholique’, 1935; J. VIEUJEAN, La formation chrétienne de 
la jeunesse, in L’enseignement secondave au Canada, vol. XXVi and XXVII, 1946, 
1948. 

4 Cf. Abbé pes Graviers, L’enseignement de ’ Evangile dans les colléges, a paper 
read at the congress of L’Alliance in 1934, in L’enseignement chrétien, 1934-35, 
supplement to the October no. (34, p. 21). Canon PRADEL, L’ Evangile, livre d’ enseigne- 
ment secondaire, in Revue apologétique, 1932, pp. 151-166. Canon CurisTIanI, L’Evan- 
gile au college, in L’enseignement chrétien, 1933, 34 Pp. 146-153 and 202-208. 

5 Canon DUBLANCHY, paper read at the meeting of L’Alliance on L’enseignement 
veligieux velalif a l’Eglise dans les colléges catholiques, in L’enseignement chrétien, 
1930, Pp. 26-57. 

6 See the various publications by Dom Gaspar LEFEBVRE. 

7Cf. Mgr Breaussart, La formation sociale dans Venseignement secondaire. A 
propos of P. JAouEN’s book in L’enseignement chrétien, 1932-1933, pp. 100-103. M. 
RENAUD, L’enseignement de la doctrine sociale de l’Eglise dans les colléges catholiques, 
paper read to the meeting of the L’Alliance in L’enseignement chrétien, 1930-31 
p. 26 seq. R. LENOBLE, O. P. L’enseignement social dans nos colléges in L’enseigne- 
ment chrétien 1935-36, p. 302 seq; p. 388 seq. 

8 See on this point an article by Mgr Bros in L’enseignement chrétien, 1934-1935, 
Pp. 51 seq. and p. 433 seq. 

9 In the following pages we can only consider the programmes which have become 
widespread. But in this note we may cite authors who about the years 1930 and 1935 
drew up syllabuses for religious teaching. 

Abbé Rortianp and Canon DuBLANcHy proposed for the last two years at school 
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1. Synthetic and convergent method 
of the Abbé Louts Sullerot. 


In 1928 abbé Sullerot read at Juilly a paper which was widely 
reported on religious instruction courses in Catholic colleges. He 
developed the same ideas at the international congress held in 
Brussels, 1930. According to him the task of a Catholic educator 
is twofold. First, he must enlighten faith and thereby cause it to 
be lived ; secondly, he must safeguard faith against besetting dan- 
gers, or, to use his own expression, ‘‘ do some vaccination. ’’ Abbé 
Sullerot suggested two cycles, each corresponding to these tasks. 
The first would be a dogma cycle and would be given in Forms 3, 4 
and 5 ; the second would be apologetics and given in 1st and 2nd 
Year Sixth. 10 

As for the method — a most important point — the greatest 
care must be taken not to separate learning from action, theory 
from practice, dogma from spirituality, doctrine from life. The 
teaching must therefore be synthetic and convergent: one big 
central idea being the starting point and terminal point. Such an 
idea will be that of life, the full life as intended by God for us, life 


supernaturalized. 


the inain points of dogma, then morality with questions on sociology and marriage. 
For the former, cf. Vers une améliovation de lV’enseignement religieux dans les colléges 
catholiques, in Vie Intellectuelle,t. XVIII, pp. 342-366. For the latter Réponse a 
notve enquéte, in Vie Intellectuelle t. XX, p. 342-345. 

Canon VIEUJEAN in 1933 suggested a plan for Belgian colleges. A first cycle was 
analytical ; then in a second cycle, synthetic this time, for the last three years, 
he would drop all apologetics for a doctrinal method. His order of study was our 
life and the living God, our life and Christ, our life and the Church. For his views, 
see Nova et Vetera, 1934, p. 527 ss. and footnote above. 

Abbé DES GRAVIERS defined in 1934 the place to be accorded to the Gospel and 
called for a triple revision : first, in the lower classes, then after first communion, 
and finally in Form 6. 

Other authors suggested a historical method throughout the school years. Cf. 
Gasoue in Méthodes d’éducation, Entretiens de Juilly, t. II, Paris, de Gigord. See 
also BoTTINELLI De la part de la personnalité dans la formation chrétienne des écoliers 
in L’Enseignement chrétien, 1931-32, p. IO Ss. 

Dom Hugues DELOGNE worked out a liturgical sylabus. It is to be seen in his two 
books published at Maredsous, Notre Credo vécu and Notre vie divinisée, 1937, 1942. 

‘¢ The yearly repetition of the same matter induces boredom ”’ says the author 
in his preface. ‘‘ To avoid that, we divide our teaching into two distinct parts ... 
A year of moral teaching succeeds a year of dogmatic teaching, and that is done 
three times in the course of studies. ’? In each year the teaching is adapted to the 
liturgical season. ‘‘ Thus Christ is taken as guide and master. Devotion to him 
is linked up with the lessons, by which we hope to enrich the teaching by practice 
and enlighten practice by the teaching. ”’ 

10 We are giving English nomenclature (Editor’s note). 
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The aim of the first cycle will be to give the pupils a clearer consciousness 
of the inexhaustible wealth that flows from Baptism and to explore the life 
of grace, our sharing in the theandric life of the Incarnate Word. For this, 
abbé Sullerot suggests a scheme by which dogma, rules for conduct and Chris- 
tian practices can be grouped round the central idea. With the classic defini- 
tion of religion ¢ the link between God and man ’, one begins by studying 
the terms of this union and the nature of the link. The link is grace, the trans- 
forming presence of the Holy Trinity within us. Grace comes from Christ : 
so we study the mysteries of Incarnation and Redemption. How does 
grace come from its source ? Socially and exteriorly through the Church, 
the Body of Christ ; individually and interiorly through the invisible working 
of the Holy Ghost fashioning souls after the image of Jesus : thus we study 
Christian morality and spirituality. Each baptised soul has a part to play 
in the Church : hence we consider vocation to marriage, priesthood or reli- 
gious life. The divine life of the soul reaches its fulfilment at death : sacra- 
ments of the dying, the last things, the communion of saints. 

The second cycle of which the aim is to safeguard faith will have the 
nature of apologetics. The notion of life, however, is still central. Catholic 
dogma as seen in the first cycle is a sort of indirect proof, Abbé Sullerot 
bases the direct apologetic argument upon a study of Christ, the master of 
life. The first year Sixth approaches the matter historically. The whole history 
of man is referred to the person of Christ as is the life of each individual Chris- 
tian. In the next year philosophical problems are tackled. They are taken in 
the manner they strike any thinking man. The answer given by the various 
religions and philosophers are considered as well as the wondrous answer of 
Catholicism. 14 


2. Progressive and cyclic Method of the 
series ** Témoins du Christ’’. 


In 1937 the Catechetical Centre in Louvain published a work 
entitled Ou en est l’enseignement religieux ? In it were studied 
the methods and manuals for religious teaching then in use. De- 
ficiencies and progress were noted. After a close study of the vast 
literature Fr. Delcuve was able to point out what should be the 
characteristics of books and courses on religion for the young. 

In a booklet, Jésus-Christ montré a la jeunesse moderne, he 
showed how the discovery of truth is not a work of the mind 
alone, but of the whole man with his sensibility and will. He showed 
that for a better understanding of dogma it was important to bring 
out those genuinely religious aspects capable of moving hearers 


11 To be noted particularly : Méthodes d’éducation. Entretiens de Juilly, I1, Paris, 
de Gigord (Conference at the ‘‘jIntellectual retreat ’’ of 1928). Problémes d’éducation. 
Compte rendu du premier congrés international de lenseignement secondaire libre. 
(Brussels, 1930). Tournai, Paris, Casterman. 
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and readers. One of the problems for the religion teacher is to 
discover how doctrine harmonizes with the natural inclinations of 
young people at different ages. 

The series of textbooks, Témoins du Christ, composed in 1941 
was inspired by these ideas. 

The first concern of the authors was to graduate the teaching so. 
that the doctrine should be coherent and the capacity of the pupils 
in their school years be fully respected. A three-cycle course was 
worked out : the whole of the Christian message was to be studied 
three times, but in different contexts. 


The first cycle contains a clear presentation of the Christian life, the truths 
on which it is built and the obligations it carries: the child is led to a knowledge 
of the sacraments, of Christian dogma as seen in the Gospels and explained by 
the Church, and then of the ways in which a Christian character is developed 
in a complete self-giving to God and neighbour. 

The second cycle is both apologetic and dogmatic. It is centred upon Christ 
considered in the Church and then in His earthly life. This cycle gives a fuller 
understanding of practical Christianity, its living reality and its history. 

A final cycle of a single year leads a boy at the end of his school career, 
when he is feeling some personal responsibility, to envisage life in its various 
aspects by the light of Christ. 


3. Syllabus of the National Commission 
for the Catechism in France. 


In 1947 the French National Commission for Catechetics made 
adjustments to a syllabus for secondary school teaching which 
had been tried out in the previous year. In 1948 a series of guides 
was offered to teachers for use until the publication of text-books. 
When we examine the spirit and plan of these studies we find they 
are very like those of the collection Témoims du Christ. There are 
two differences in the arrangement : the catechism is repeated in 
Form 1, then the cycles begin with Form 2 and continue to second 
year Sixth. Also, dogma comes before sacraments. 


«¢ We have tried ’’ write the authors, ‘‘ to accommodate the chief features 
of the various methods which rightly stress soundness of doctrine, need for 
practical application, the relation between secular and religious studies, and 
provoking activity. ” 

‘¢ The teaching is, we believe, sound because in Form 1 it gives a synthesis 
of the catechism and a summary of the liturgy ; in Form 2 the story of 
creation, the fall, and redemption ; in Form 3 the substance of moral teach- 
ing, 2 in Form 4 grace and the sacraments; in Form 5 the Church; in 


12 As noted above, this order has been modified : in Form 3 come the sacraments 
and in Form 4 the commandments. 
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first year Sixth the Christian ideal with Ghriskt as model; in second year 
Sixth the chief problems of modern apologetics. ’ 

The whole doctrine is founded upon life. In Form 1 the catechism is given 
as a synthesis of life ; in Form 2 the story of salvation and sin is presented 
as the drama of life; in Form 3 the commandments appear as a struggle 
of life ; in Form 4 the sacraments as the channels of life ; in Form 5 the Church 
is explained in terms of a Christian’s life which develops through the acquir- 
ing of a Christian personality (1st year Sixth) ; in the final year, the matter 
is treated as elements in the problem of life. 

“The pupil’s activity is exercised by making him search in the NewTestament 
for the sources of the doctrine put before him and making him come into direct 
contact with the inspired text. The history of the Church is studied in con- 
nection with profane history so that the study of this vast subject does not 
bring too great a burden to the religious instruction class. It is advantageous 
from every point of view that Church history be taught by the history master.” 


4. Psychological trends of 
the French Jesuits’ syllabus. 


Three pamphlets suggesting a syllabus for teaching religion in the 
colleges of France appeared in 1948. The syllabus is set out in three 
fascicules ; each contains matter for two years study and a descrip- 
tion of the psychology of the pupil. The aim is to provide matter 
and method appropriate to each age. 

The doctrine is centred upon Christ : 


‘* Christ living in a particular time and place is given in Forms 1 and 2. 
He becomes more intimate as the Author of the sacraments in Form 3, 
and more close to the pupil’s moral consciousness in Form 4. In 
Form 5 the Church is given as Christ contemporaneous with the history of 
the world. In Form 6 the whole man is integrated in Christ and the Gospel 
is presented as the code of true humanism. In the last year the problems of 
life and thought are considered in the light of Christian dogma. ”’ 

Among the ways in which this differs from the syllabus of the National 
Commission and from the Témoins du Christ we may mention the matter for 
Forms 1 and 2; the story of Israel, of Jesus and the Church are given because 
they are considered points of interest suited to the child at this age. “ A child 
of ten and eleven, ”’ say the authors, “ likes only what is concrete and living, 
he loves heroes and pictures from history ; the teacher willlead on to doctri- 
ne from the facts of history ; so the first presentation of} religious teaching 
will be concrete and historical ; the doctrinal method will come later. ” 

For the teaching of the commandments the authors point out the danger 
of presenting Christian morality as a matter of self-conquest : ‘* Christian 
self-mastery is not what the child spontaneously desires: it comes from 
self-denial since it is added unto charity : ‘** he who loses his life shall find it. ?? 
So one must centre the moral progress of the child on self-denial and union 
with Christ. ” 
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From this it will be seen that the authors utilize psychology 
for the division and presentation of the matter, and their chief 
concern is fidelity to the Christian message. 


5. A simple but scholarly Presentation 
of the Christian Mystery 
(Syllabus of the Chevreul Schools). 


The same year, another series was launched : text-books composed 

under the editorship of P. Baumgartner S. J. by the teachers of the 
Chevreul schools in Lyons. This series is on the lines of those start- 
ed by abbé Sullerot and the collection Témoins du Christ. 
‘* The complete course ’? we read in the introduction, “ will comprise 
six volumes in two cycles. The Christian mystery is thus studied twice in the 
course of school life. These two series, each complete in itself, seem to cor- 
respond to the needs and capacities of the pupils. The viewpoint adopted is 
the central one of revelation. In Jesus Christ men are called to live here on earth 
a divine life which attains its perfect fulfilment in heaven. This is the King- 
dom of God preached by Christ in the synoptic gospels, the mystery hidden 
in the Father from eternity and preached by St. Paul, the eternal life contem- 
plated by St. John in the Word made Flesh. All religious teaching must be 
insistent upon making souls understand this essential revelation... And so 
the mystery of grace with its trinitarian, christological and ecclesial impli- 
cations has been the basis of the whole religious teaching in the Chevreul 
schools for the last fifteen years. The first cycle, more elementary, is for 
Forms 2, 3 and 4. 


Each year some aspect of the life of grace is explained. This life is 
considered : 


in itself and in the means to obtain it, grace and the sacraments (Form 2); 

in its workings, Christian morality is envisaged as a filial service of God 
the Father and a fraternal service of men (Form 3); 

in history, the mystery of the Church is studied in all its greatness: the 
divine life within the Trinity, its diffusion through creation in view oi the 
Incarnation and Redemption ; the Redemption being worked out in and 
through the Church, the purpose of which is to lead men to the Father in 
eternal life (Form 4) ; 

A second and fuller cycle is intended for upper Forms (5 and 6). The 
doctrine is repeated on the same lines: grace and the sacraments (Form 
5), the Christian view of man (1st year Sixth); the Church, what it is, 
its mission in the world, its stand in face of the chief religious and 
anthropological doctrines (2nd year Sixth). 
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6. The Provisional Syllabus adopted by 
Belgian State Secondary Schools. 


A similar inspiration is discerned in an official syllabus which appeared in 
1949. We refer to some provisional instructions in religion courses in second- 
ary schools of Belgium. The principles laid down are the same as those 
underlying the collection Témoins du Christ. The distribution of the matter 
is almost identical. One difference is that dogma comes before sacraments. 


III, BOOKS NOW AVAILABLE 


As the reader will have realized the manner of teaching religion 
to the young has developed greatly in the last twenty years. 
In France and Belgium the new methods have received official sanc- 
tion. Most of the French dioceses have adopted the syllabus of the 
National Board; in Belgium all teachers in public secondary schools 
must conform to the syllabus laid down by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. In both countries, text-book writers have had to take the new 
state of affairs into consideration. Manuals have been composed to 
comply with the new syllabus and other manuals have been revised 
in order to bring them in line with the syllabus. 

We must give a list of the books now in use. They can be grouped 
in two main categories : manuals following the old methods and 
those on new lines. These latter will be divided according to their 
conformity to the Belgian or the French syllabus. 


A. MANUALS FOLLOWING THE OLD METHODS 


Many well-known, well established text-books are still being used. We can 
only select a few. Those of abbé Boulenger head the list 13. Their clarity 
and soundness are still appreciated. The manuals of Canon Duplessy are also 
valuable. +* In Belgium several works continue to enjoy a high repute. Abbé 
Bataille in the diocese of Tournai, ® Paisse #* and Crowley 1” in Liége ; Le 


18 La doctrine catholique. Cours supérieur. 3 vols. Lyon, Vitte ; Abvégé de la doc- 
trine chrétienne. Cours moyen, ibid. Manuel d’apologétique, ibid. Histoire de l’Eglise. 
Cours supérieur, ibid. 

14 Exposé de la religion. 1. Le dogme catholique. 2. La morale catholique. 3. La 
grace par les sacrements dans l’Eglise catholique. Paris, Bonne Presse. 

15 Cours élémentaive de veligion, Tournai, Casterman. 

16 Cours de veligion. Brussels, Edition universelle. A new edition revised to conform 
to the new tendencies was published in 1938 at La Pensée catholique at Liége and 
at Edition Universelle, Brussels (the first edition was in 1908) 

17 Cours d’instruction veligieuse, Liége, Dessain. 
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Grand 48 in Namur ; Verhelst 1° in Malines, all these are well-known. Their 
manuals are notable more for clear logic and accuracy than for depth. There is 
not much attempt to stress those aspects likely to move the feelings or to give 
a better understanding of the complex reality of a religion made for man and 
immersed in history. Similarly, hardly any appeal is made for the active 
cooperation of the pupil. 


B. MANUALS USING THE NEW METHODS 


1. Text-books for the syllabus in Belgium. 


The provisional instructions for the reform of secondary teaching indicate 
the series Témoins du Christ as ‘* most closely approaching the syllabus. ”’ 
A concordance has been made to allow of a better adaptation. The instruc- 
tions also mention the works of abbé Sullerot to whom we shall later refer, 
and for the upper course, the books of P. Lelotte. 2°, A series is being projected 
for the diocese of Tournai and another for Namur. Abbé Toussaint has 
already published the first volume. #1 He follows the syllabus faithfully and 
gives importance to the development of the historical context of revelation 
(Old and New Testaments). But the doctrinal parts are arid and abstract. 


2. Text-books for the official syllabus in France. 


Most of the collections mentioned above have been revised and adapted 
to meet the requirements of the new syllabus. The following are some of the 
courses : 


a) ** Enseignement religieux du secondatve ’’. ?* The books forming this 
collection are handy in size. There are notes for the teacher containing 
teaching hints and further documentation. 


18 Couvs de religion chrétienne, Namur, Wesmael-Charlier. 

19 Cours de religion: 1. Dogmatique. 2. Morale. 3. Sacrements. Brussels, Edition 
Universelle. By the same, ibid., Précis de dogmatique. 

20 La solution du probléme de la vie, Tournai, Paris, Casterman. 

21 Les principes de la vie, coll. ** La vie ’’, Gembloux, Duculot, Namur, Brussels, 
La Procure, 1950. 

22 This series edited by Canon BoveEr is published by the éditions ‘ l’Ecole ’ at 
Paris. The names of the different manuals are: Abbé DHEILLY, Histoive du peuple 
de Dieu (1st Form) — Canon Piivarp, Le drame de la vie (2nd Form) — Canon Rotin, 
La vie liturgique et sacramentelle (3rd Form) — Abbé Ducasse, Le combat pour la 
vie (4th Form) — Abbé Ducasse, L’Eglise, méve des vivants (5th Form) — Abbé 
TExIER, Jésus-Christ, centre de la vie du chrétien (1st year sixth) — Abbé BERTHE- 
Lemy, Vision chrétienne de Vhomme et de l’univers (2nd year sixth) — Mgr ArguiL- 
LizRE, Histoive de l’Eglise (for all Forms) Canon Martin Jeunes, Dieu vous parle 
(passages from of the O. T.) (for all Forms) — The Rev. Fr. Busy, Le Nouveau 
Testament (for all Forms) — Canon Rotin, Histoire de l’Eglise (for the Forms in 
the first cycle). There are cards for the master corresponding to these manuals 
on which the professor will find methodical and pedagogic instructions as well as 
various references. 
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b) ‘* Cours d’instruction veligieuse ’’. ?? These are bigger than the previous 
books and without illustrations, Little attention is paid to catching the inter- 
est of the pupil. Chief stress is laid on doctrinal development. The content is 
excellently presented. We have already given its chief characteristics. Each 
chapter has a summary at the beginning ; then comes a detailed explanation, 
at the end one or more readings are given, often from Holy Scripture. The 
chief merit is its complete, clear, concrete explanation. 


c) ‘* Fils de Lumiére ’’.24 This course shows the greatest originality. It 
does not follow the official syllabus slavishly. It comprises slender volumes. 
richly and carefully illustrated. The text is broken up with numerous quota- 
tions. At the end of the chapters are instructions for private work, advice on 
drawing up a religious note-book... The originality really lies in the fact that 
the authors have gone as far as possible in enlisting the sympathy of restless 
ardent youth and yet respecting every slightest demand of the Christian mes- 
sage. For many young readers this book will be a friend ; they will see them- 
selves reflected in it ; they will feel that their needs and desires are understood 
in it. Still more they will feel the presence and hear the call of Christ. His mes- 
sage will be heard and understood. 


d) ** Témoins du Christ. ’’ > We have given the aim and structure of these 
manuals. As in the previous series the authors have tried to give to the pupils 
a commentary adapted to their abilities and capable of producing in them 
deep convictions and personal piety ; they have tried to draw up a carefully 
worked text so that the organic unity of revelation and life may be grasped. 
Clear expression of doctrine and plentiful quotations from the Gospels are 
evident. 


23 The collection published by Lethielleux under the direction of Fr. BAUMGART- 
NER, S. J. and a group of professors from the Chevreul schools. Those of the first 
cycle have already appeared and are as follows: La vie sacramentelle ; La morale 
chrétienne ; L’Eglise, V histoire du salut. The volumes of the second cycle are in course 
of preparation, and one of them has appeared. 

24 This series is edited by H. Horstein, S. J. and A. Ravier, S. J. and published 
by De Gigord. The following have already appeared : H. Hotstrrn and A. Bou- 
LANGE, Jésus-Christ, Dieu fait homme (1st and 2nd Forms) — A. Ravier and A. 
GERENTET DE SALUNEAUX, Jésus-Christ vivant dans l Eglise (2nd Form) — J.Lacrorx 
and E. p’OnciEu, Sacrements du Christ Jésus (3rd Form) — R. DE PREMOREL, 
Jésus-Chnist notve guide (4th Form). 

7 Series edited by Fr. G. DELCuVE, S. J, published by Casterman and Lumen 
Vitae. Five volumes have been entirely revised to conform with the syllabus: 
G. DELCUVE and A. DE MARNEFFE, /ésus-Christ, lumiéve du monde (2nd Form) — 
A. Husrer and H. Nimat, Jésus-Christ, notve vie (3rd Form) — R. CraupE and 
P. Capart, fésus-Christ, notve Chef (4th Form) — Jésus-Chvrist, notve maitre (the 
same, adapted for girls) — G. Drtcuve, L’Eglise notve Méve (5th Form). The 
manual for the sixth is very close to the syllabus and could easily be made use of, 
such as J. DELEPIERRE, Jésus-Christ, notre Sauveuy. There are Notes pour le pyofes- 
seuy corresponding to each manual. 
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The manuals are well produced and of a convenient size. The illustrations 
are few but well chosen. Some teachers found the early edition rather difficult 
and somewhat diffuse. They have been revised and improvements have 
been made. Among these latter we may note the following : the authors have 
endeavoured to bring out more fully the mind of the Church and the more 
important theological explanations. Some passages have been simplified 
and made more concrete. This improvement, far from being in contrast 
with the preceding one, is really in harmony with it ; for less important points 
have been left out whilst the essential ones are given more stress and clarity ; 
selected texts are used liberally to show how the teaching of Christ is expressed 
in the liturgy, Church life, literature and art. More frequent use of the Gospels 
has been made in order to show how the words and deeds of Christ are at 
the origin of our beliefs and of the demands of the Christian life. Activity 
methods have been exploited. At the head of each chapter some research 
work has been suggested ; the pupils are invited to build up among themselves 
a preliminary treatment of the subject-matter ; at the end of the chapter, 
practical applications allow of private or team work to carry the matter still 
further. 


e) Manuals of Abbé Sullevot. 7* We must not forget the manuals of abbé Sul- 
lerot. They do not follow strictly the indications of the official programme ; 
but they are fully in the spirit of it. His books are, as a matter of fact, the 
source of all present day changes. They have not had the circulation they de- 
serve. Two reasons may be suggested for this. First, they are too bulky ; se- 
cond, little attention is paid to adaptation to the psychology of the pupil. Yet 
these defects are largely compensated for by the soundness of doctrine and ori- 
ginality of style. In explaining the sacraments and commandments the author 
treats them in function of Jesus Christ. Christ’s presence and action are every- 
where manifest. Christ is the object of our faith, the agent of our sanctification 
and the Christian precepts are simply the various ways in which we are called 
to imitate our master. The christocentrism of faith, liturgy and morality does 
not appear as something adventitious, but as the very essence of these three 
aspects of the Christian life. *” 


26 These manuals are published at Marseilles by the Editions Publiroc. 1. La 


religion, lien de vie entre Vhomme et Dieu. — 2. Jésus-Christ, source unique de vie 
divine et humaine. — 3. La vie de Jésus dans les dmes. — 4. L’vmitateur du Christ. — 
5. Le bon ouvrier de la védemption (appearing shortly). — 6. Le Mative de la vie. — 


7. Le probléme de la vie devant la raison et devant le catholicisme. 

2? A new series is in preparation by Belin at Paris : “ Notre fot et notre vie’. 
The manuals will be adapted to the official programme ; two of them have already 
appeared : Sources de vie by the Abbés DERUMAUX and Auzou (1951, 3rd Form) 
and Victoire de la vie by the Abbé Drerumaux (1950, 4th Form). The first has as 
its subject the liturgy with the Mass, sacraments and prayer, the second is devoted 
to a study of morals. These works give a clear instruction in an interesting and 
positive manner, taking into account the interests of young people, and one feels 
that the authors are anxious to awake their Christian life. The chapters contain, 
besides a lesson preceded by an introduction and followed by a résumé, readings 
and instructions for exercises. 
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CONCLUSION 


If we consider the text-books in use about 1920 and those finding 
favour today, we note several points of contrast. On the one hand, 
the presentation is rather abstract, analytical, juridical, static ; on 
the other, it is concrete, synthetic, personalist, dynamic. Let us 
glance at these contrasts. 


1. Abstract or concrete. 


A text can be abstract in two ways. It may be written with 
detachment so that general ideas be conveyed, or else while not 
taking account of the particular public for whom it is mainly in- 
tended, it is set forth as being valid for everyone. 

The old manuals were abstract in both these ways. An example 
will show what we mean. In the section on the sacraments these 
latter were referred to as signs and defined as efficacious signs of 
grace. Grace itself was regarded as a quality ; it was defined as a 
permanent quality inherent in the soul which is made pleasing to 
God. These manuals were abstract for their readers. The argumenta- 
tion was one long appeal to the intellect. Logic, not the growing 
ability and needs of the pupils, was given consideration. Truths to 
be believed, duties to be performed, the means of salvation, these 
were treated each in turn. Chapter followed upon chapter until 
the whole ground had been covered by the end of one’s school 
career. 

Authors today prefer a concrete presentation. They are more 
inclined to speak of a Christian in a state of grace, a Christian 
being a person in whom the Father, Son and Holy Ghost dwell as 
a friend. A sacrament is described as a ‘* meeting of the Christian 
with Christ, and from this personal contact there results for the 
soul a sort of transfusion of divine life ’’ (Rolin, La vie liturgique et 
sacramentelle, p.140). Care is taken to graduate the lessons and make 
them appeal to both heart and mind. A child at 12 has a different 
outlook on the Christian life from the one he has at 16. 


2. Analytic or synthetic 


The earlier books dealt successively with doctrine, command- 
ments, sacraments. Authors did not see clearly the deep link be- 
tween them : three aspects of the same reality. The doctrine was. 
somewhat in the nature of a collection of disconnected truths. 
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Nowadays efforts are being made to show how the message of 
Christ throws light on the conduct of the Christian ; how the sac- 
raments achieve what dogma teaches, and morality is man’s re- 
sponse under God’s help to the call of Christ. The choice of one cen- 
tral viewpoint gives to the whole teaching a close, firm coherence. 


3. Juridical or personalist. 


The opposition here appears in the way the three main parts 
of doctrine are developed. 

Our faith can be presented in such a way as to make it seem the 
acceptance of a code of disconnected truths, like the articles of a 
legal code, or else‘as the attitude of one who sees God in Jesus Christ 
and who, in the light of Christ’s divinity, sees the splendour and 
oneness of the truths taught by the Church. 

When doing the sacraments one can so insist on the material 
aspect that the sacrament seems to become valid by the mere 
carrying out of certain formulas and actions. Or one can insist 
upon the fact that the rite produces vital contact with Christ and 
that it is he who makes the words and actions of the priest efficacious. 

Finally, the teaching of the commandments can Jead the pupil 
to think they are a complicated code of regulations arbitrarily 
imposed by the Church. On the other hand, keeping the command- 
ments can be made to be a proof of fidelity to Christ. Every com- 
mand can be justified by a study of the relations between Christ 
and the Christian. Thus the numerous demands assume a unified 
coherence. 


4. Static or dynamic. 


The whole Christian life is a wonderful exchange between God and 
man. In order to bring out this fact one can dissect all its elements. 
The danger lies in presenting lifeless truths when one could be 
meeting the living God. The old manuals aimed at clarity above 
all. Perhaps they sought it more than was possible or desirable. 
There is now a tendency the other way. We cannot be so rash as 
to say that there are no exaggerations. 


NOTE 


Besides the manuals mentioned above, others may be cited. Some authors 
have tried to conform to the new requirements. They could find a place in 


one or other of our categories. 
For the full school course, we note the two volumes by Hugues Delogne, 
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O.S.B., Notre Credo vécu and Notre vie divinisée (Maredsous). Their originality 
is not in the presentation of the matter; they are like the old-style manuals, 
but the liturgy is the framework. We prefer to give the pupil a new book each 
year rather than make him use the same book for three years. 

For the higher cycle, Fr. Hoffer has brought out a book for Forms 5 and 6, 
Ma foi dans ma vie, published by Lanore. It is well done, but 416 pages are 
too much of a good thing. Passages from literary experts comment on the 
accompanying plates. Dogma, grace and sacraments are treated. We think 
the book is now out of date. 

The Cenacle nuns of Paris, in collaboration with Abbé Raimond, have 
brought out a series of manuals Lux Dei for ages 12 to 15. The first 
volume is entitled Dieu notre Péve, and a 420 page work with same title is 
reserved for teachers’ use only. Published by Spes. 

Abbé Deveaux offers a manual (La vraie vie. La foi du chrétien catholique, 
Tours, Mame, 1950) for top forms in secondary schools, Catholic Actionists 
and adults. The author writes specially for Form 5, in conformity — so he 
thinks — with the syllabus of the National Commission. He has tried to 
combine a study of the Church with a synthesis of dogma. 

Paisse’s Cours de religion has been recast to fall in with present-day ten- 
dencies. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to give recent works brought out for 
technical schools or top classes of primary schools. 

Two series of manuals deserve mention. Abbé Mendigal has in mind youths 
in technical colleges and training colleges. Two books for the very young are 
Notre morale catholique and Vers la lumiéve. The former is a good collection 
of cases of conscience useful for catechism classes and youth clubs. The lat- 
ter is an introduction to Christian faith and life for girls in modern schools 
and technical schools; it is an excellent elementary apologetics. Another 
series exists for older girls. Découverte de Dieu and Découverte du Christ have 
already appeared. Décowverte de l’Eglise is still to come out. They are very 
earefully produced. We have a doctrinal section, and points for thinking and 
prayer. 

P. Lelotte has composed five fascicules for study circles and older pupils 
in technical colleges. They are entitled La solution du probléme de la vie. 
The matter is sound. Its originality lies in the successful gathering together 
of the trends of thought, the enthusiasms and the usual difficulties of youth 
today. 


| 
| 
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German Text-books 
by Joseph HAEFNER 


Studienrat, Cologne, Germany 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The question of a new type of manual for religious instruction in 
secondary schools, particularly for the higher forms, has occupied 
teachers minds since 1945. Some have already been brought out; 
main characteristics can be gathered from a study of the discus- 
sions held at various congresses and the ideas put forward in the 
review Religion und Weltanschauung by Dr. F. Thoma of Ro- 
senheim. 

The basic problem is this: should we keep essentials of the old 
manuals but revise and complete them, or should there be an entire- 
ly new arrangement. 


I. NEW EDITIONS OF THE OLD MANUALS 


I. Licht und Leben. 


The following parts of the collection Licht und Leben (Light and Life) 
have been republished in the Patmos editions (Diisseldorf) : 
a) Katholische Glaubenslehre (Catholic Doctrine) for the higher classes, by 
Dr. J. P. Junglas, roth edition, 1949 ; 
b) Katholische Sittenlehre (Catholic Moral Teaching) by Dr. Fritz Tillmann, 
goth edition, 1950 ; 
c) Kirchengeschichte (History of the Church) : 
«) The syllabus for the middle schools is as follows : 
1st part, The new kingdom, 
2nd part, The spiritual power of the Church in the Middle Ages and 
at the beginning of modern times, 
3rd part, Vitality of the Church in the modern world. 


1 See biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, V, (1950), p. 208. — Address ; Luxem- 
burgerstr. 218 /111, Cologne, GERMANY (Editor’s note). 
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The three parts are by Dr. J. Walterscheid and Professor Dr. A. Burgards- 
meier, revised by Johannes Kleine-Natrop, 1951. 
8) For the higher forms, the history is divided into three periods : 
ist, The Church in the Greco-Roman world ; 
and, » » the guide of the West ; 
Sial, — y » and modern revolutions. 
The three parts are the work of Prof. Dr. J. Greven, published and revised 
by Prof. Dr. A. Burgardsmeier, 1950. 


2. Wandel in Licht. 


The Peter Hanstein firm (Bonn) has published under the title Wandel in 
Licht, by Mgr Ferdinand Bremer : 

Vol. I. Katholische Glaubenslehve (Catholic doctrine), 19th edition correc- 
ted, Bonn, 1949. 

Vol. Il. Katholische Sittenlehre (Catholic moral teaching), 8th edition, Bonn, 


1950. 
3. Review. 


Licht und Leben, the best schoolbook published between 1920 
and 1930, is written by eminent theologians of Bonn specializing in 
these questions: Junglas, Tillmann and Greven. Its systematic part 
is inspired by theological science ; one might call it a Summa Theo- 
logiae in miniature. The whole of the teaching of the Church is 
subdivided into dogmatics and morals ; but moral being the appli- 
cation of dogma, the authors feel the necessity of closely linking the 
two branches, without however succeeding. 

The Laiendogmatik of Junglas as well as the moral textbook by 
Tillmann are remarkable abridgments of theology, which are still 
valuable for the teacher of religion. The Morale by Tillmann was. 
very well received : it sets out to *‘ show the ideal Christian in all 
his beauty and grandeur and to base the instruction on virtue, not 
on sin.’ (Preface to the first edition). The language of this book, 
simple and objective, expresses in an excellent way the abstract 
data of theological science. 

We will speak later of the History of the Church in this series. 

These remarks on Licht und Leben apply equally to the two 
volumes of the series Wandel in Licht. 

Bremer’s dogmatic has been called ‘* a dogma and apologetics. 
book for laymen on theological lines ’’, an ideal book for intellec- 
tually gifted persons. 


As new editions come out, the old school manuals must still be held in high 
repute. Their sound doctrine, their clear precise wording, seem well adapted 
to dispel the terrible ignorance of religion shown by the youth of today. 
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II. NEW WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE 1945 


1. The manuals. 
A. Published by Joseph Giesei : 


1) Christliche Glaubenslehre fiir die Oberstufe hoherer Schulen (Christian 
doctrine for the higher secondary teaching), by Dr. Karl Morotini, 2nd edi- 
tion, 1950. 


2) Christliche Lebenslehre fiir die Oberstufe Héoherey Schulen (Christian 
morality for the same), by Dr. Karl Morotini, 3rd ed., 1951. 


B. Published by Ferdinand Schéningh, Paderborn : 


1) Grundlagen und Grundhaltungen christlicher Lebensfiihrung und Lebens- 
gestaltung (Fundamental Principles and Attitudes of the Christian life), by 
Dr. Karl Brocke, 1st edition, 1950. 

2) Hoffnung in Christus (Hope in Christ), an abridgment of the Story of 
Salvation by Rudolf Preising. 

3) Erfillung in Christus (Hope fulfilled in Christ), the Church as the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, by Ruldof Preising, 1947. 

4) Der neue Mensch in Christus (The new man in Christ), a commentary 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians, by Johannes Kleine-Natrop, 1949. 

The four volumes have appeared in the series Worte des Lebens, books 
for young Christians, published by Heinrich Egid Wetzel. 


C. Published by J. P. Bachem, Cologne : 


Christlicher Glaube, a schoolbook for the study and teaching of religion in 
the secondary classes of the higher grades. Two parts: a. Darstellung und 
Wertung (nature of the contents — importance of the subject) ; b. Texte und 
Materialien (Text and material), by Dr. Heinrich Rosseler, 2 vols., 1948. 


In this article we are more intent on the ideas guiding the authors 
than on the details of the books. 


2. Vital instruction. 


All teachers of religion are wnanimous in recognizing that their 
duty is to communicate to the young the doctrine of salvation 
transmitted through the Church ; but they differ greatly on the 
means by which their aim is to be realized. 

Heinrich Résseler, whose book ‘‘ Christlicher Glaube ’’ has been 
reviewed by Lumen Vitae, ® writes : 


2Dr J. Haerner, A Manual which reveals new tendencies in religious teaching 
in Western Germany, Lumen Vitae, V, 1950, pp. 208-213. 
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‘« The essence of faith and morals, as taught by Catholicism, remains im- 
mutable, independent of time and space ; the definition of dogma in abstract 
formulae, assures this objective stability by avoiding all subjective evolution. 
All the same, in spite of its immutability, this fund of doctrine does not stay 
static : it lives and gives life. It is not content with formulae, with the letter, 
the verbal sound, but is to be sown in souls, growing there, developing and 
bearing fruit. ’’ $ 


These words indicate clearly the spirit in which authors ought to 
compose new manuals of religious instruction, to make the teaching 
enter into Irfe. 


To arrive at this — Professor Hammer of Regensburg remarks very well — 
theological and philosophical methodology, conceived in function of the 
matter to be taught, should be replaced by a methodology conforming to the 
data and laws of religious pedagogy and the psychology of youth. ** How can we 
introduce the truth into their heads and hearts ? ’’ That is the great question. 


3. Practical instruction. 


The pedagogical and psychological facts require above all the 7n- 
tuitive method, a concrete vocabulary, not scientific abstractions. 
This method being that of the biblical stories, the concrete and liv- 
ing pictures in the Bible appear to be the best suited to lead the 
pupils to the understanding of the dogmatic truths, abstractly 
formulated. 


_ Nevertheless, this teaching based on regular Bible readings, not occasional 
quotations, does not abandon all systematic explanation. But, as Heinrich 
Egid Wetzel wrote in a syllabus of religious instruction drawn up by him, in 
1946, at the request of the bishops of Cologne and Paderborn, this systematic 
method should be that of ‘* the preaching of the word of God to neophytes. ”” 


4. Comprehensive instruction. 


The second requisite for a manual of higher secondary instruction 
on which stress is laid, is a comprehensive Christianity, not subdivid- 
ed into dogma, commandments and apologetics as of old. Like 
the organic unity of the redemption each partial exposition should 
reflect the whole. This comprehensiveness would avoid confusion 
of detail. 


‘* The young man ought to see the synthesis of all dogmas in the dogma 
‘* tremendum et fascinosum ”’ of the Trinity, which through the Son, links 
us to its life ’’? (Prof. Hammer). 


° Die hoheve Schule dey Gegenwart und ihy Religionsunterricht, Bonn, 1946. 
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_ Above all, there should be no separation of moral and dogma, for in the 
Christian life faith and works are one. ‘¢ Two things united naturally cannot 
be separated : our Christian resemblance to God and our attitude in prayer”. 
(Rosseler). 


5. Moral. 


Moral teaching in the higher forms is also taking a new direc- 
tion. In his manual Tillmann, making much use of the Bible, shows 
the way to a ‘* biblical morality. ’’ Today, we would like to see this 
biblical morality enhanced by ‘‘ sacramental ”’ morality ; Roésse- 
ler was the first to urge this reform and explains what he means as 
follows : 


‘** Christ, the object and foundation of morality, is not now the historical 
figure described by the evangelists ; He is growing outside the spatial and 
temporal limits of His earthly life and attaining His full stature under a mys- 
terious form: His mystical Body, the Church... Each sacrament, by its 
particular sign, is a clear moral appeal to the conscious acts and thoughts of 
the Christian. From this point of view, Christian morality signifies a volun- 
tary acquiescence in this appeal, the resolution to let one’s personal life be 
guided by the sacramental grace : Ecce ancilla Domini. ”’ 


6. Apologetics. 


Comprehensive teaching cannot neglect apologetics ; but it is 
desirable to replace ‘‘ philosophical apologetics ’’ ever watching for 
sophisms on the part of one’s adversary, by ‘‘dogmatic apologetics.”” 


‘* Young people understand the truth better if it stands out amid the 
darkness and uncertainty of the non-Christian world. The chiaroscuro of the 
Dutch masters had this effect. Dogmatic apologetics would consist therefore 
in seeing error only as a contrast which sets off the truth. ’’ (Prof. Hammer). 
Besides, it would be necessary, not only to form a judgement on other views, 
but also to free them, that is, to find out the motives of the adversary and 
explain with sympathetic understanding those problems which are at the 
root of his theories. This permits us to furnish an answer to those questions 
which are so troubling to the human heart, an answer infinitely more satis- 
fying than the explanations of the adverse ideology. ”’ 


7, Adaptation to the milieu and pupil. 


The manual for use in the higher forms must, in choice of text and material, 
take note of profane intellectual activities ; for, in the schools system, religious 
instruction must not be isolated from profane learning, but must dominate 
it, that is to say, order, synthesize, provide the supreme criterion of values. 

Finally this teaching ought to appeal to the whole man, not just to his 
mind, but to all his faculties, mind, will and heart. 
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What do the pupils of the higher forms really require ? ‘‘ A book that one 
can read and live by, even if it is more difficult. ’’ — ‘* A book that lets one 
work things out for oneself ; not all the work done for one. ” The language 
must be ‘* practical, without frills, ’’ empirical, concrete. 


CONCLUSION 


After reading these requirements, no one must imagine that the 
abovementioned works fulfil all the conditions. It is more reason- 
able to ask oneself whether the ideal book for religious instruction 
can be the work of one author alone or whether it should be the 
product of teamwork. 

However, the manuals do mark important progress. 

Morotini’s book is of special note : the author is guided by peda- 
gogical and psychological ideas ; and his work is enlivened by a 
touch of youthfulness. He firmly breaks away from the old method 
of watertight compartments of dogma, moral and apologetics. We 
read in the preface to Christliche Lebenslehre that ‘* the volumes 
Christliche Glaubenslehre and Christliche Lebenslehre present one 
single truth under different aspects. It is understandable that the 
refutations, principles and teaching contained in the two are linked 
together. ’’ Repetition was inevitable. The ideal would be to recast 
them and make one volume. Nevertheless the adjustments which 
might be made, and the theological inaccuracies which critics have 
pointed out, do not detract from the great merit of the writer ; 
‘* a forerunner of religious pedagogy in the higher grades ”’ (Prof. 
Thoma). 

In the series Worte des Lebens, Rudolf Preising has brought out 
two pamphlets for the middle grade : Hoffnung in Christus (Hope in 
Christ), a survey of the Old Testament showing the historical 
development of the idea of Redemption and the bi-millenary hope 
in a promised Saviour ; Erfiillung in Christus (the accomplishment 
of the promise in Christ) shows the Church as the Mystical Body 
of the Lord. 


° See his book Geist und Gehalt des katholischen Religionsunterrichtes auf dev héheren 
Schule, Cologne, 1949, p. 164. 


Text-books in Dutch 


by Marcel vAN CASTER, S. J. 
International Centre for Studies in Religious Education 1} 


The first text-book to reveal the influence of the revival taking 
place in religious teaching was Het Rijk Gods (The Kingdom of God). 
Its author Fr. Bless followed a christocentric method in presenting 
Christian doctrine. The infused virtue of faith in the child is exer- 
cised more than natural reason. A five-year course in one volume 
could not be sufficiently adapted to the psychological development 
of the pupils. Yet it deserves mention here because of its influence 
upon the various text-book series of which we are going to write. 

Without keeping strictly to the order of publication we will 
introduce to the reader a series of manuals for children, aged 12-14, 
and one for ages 15-18; then a series nearly completed for four 
years at the technical school; finally a completed series in six 
volumes for secondary schools. 

Fr. De Bondt, a master at Termonde, adopts the christocentric 
method in teaching religion, with the main emphasis, however, on 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

His chief concern is to adapt himself to the pupil; he prefers 
to give only that amount of doctrine which can be assimilated and 
applied to life rather than a complete detailed course which the 
child can hardly take in. He has achieved this aim in his three 
volumes De weg der waarheid (The Way of Truth). Respectively, 
the creed, moral and sacraments are explained simply and with a 
pleasing presentation. There are applications to the practice of 
religion, questions and exercises. The text of the catechism corres- 
ponding to the various chapters are inserted in the appropriate 
places. Liturgy and Bible history, briefly dealt with, are not sepa- 
rated from doctrine. 

The Dutch series De leerling van Christus (The Disciple of Christ) 
is by Fr. E. Hell. In a note to book I, he gives his reasons for not 


1 Address: 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BELGIuM (Editor’s note). 
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following closely the logical order of the syllabus : when the pupils 
start on this course at about the age of 15, they can more easily 
understand moral teaching because it is so close to their life. Then 
come the sacraments, and finally, when the pupils are 18 or 19 
years old, they are given a synthesis of the fundamental truths, 
the bases of Christian behaviour. 

Book I has two separate editions, one for boys and the other for 
girls, in which certain points are treated differently. The illustra- 
tions have been taken from among the best works of art, for the 
author holds that the masters of pictures have a lesson to give as 
well as the masters of language. He presumes that the teacher is 
conversant with the centres of interest of his pupils. Each chapter 
is followed by exercises, not necessarily for home-work, but for 
class-room activity if so desired. This, we think, is a faithful account 
of the indications given by the author on how he would lke his 
book to be used. 

As we go through the volumes, we are struck by the soundness 
of the doctrine, the clear arrangement of the matter and the frequent 
quotations from the Bible and documents of the Church. Having 
had 15 years teaching experience the author has been well able to 
treat each of his subjects according to the psychology of his au- 
dience. 

One may question whether he has just as clearly kept up with 
progress in doctrine and religious pedagogy. He has certainly done 
so on some points, e. g. the imitation of Christ, the treatment of 
which, inspired by the well-known manual of Fritz Tillmann, is 
christocentric and constructive. On other points, he does not seem 
to have made much advance. 


The Sisters of Vorselaar (Antwerp), having successfully completed 
their course for children in primary schools (ten teachers’ books as 
well as Bible histories for the pupils), have undertaken the compo- 
sition of religious text-books for girls in technical schools. This 
comprises a four-year course ; for each year there is to be a fairly 
large handbook for teachers entitled Zaai (Sow) and a booklet for 
the pupils Lee? schoon (Live finely). Three volumes and their cor- 
responding booklets have now been published. The method used 
deserves careful study and the way they have done their work 
is praiseworthy. 

A 70 page brochure Godsdienstmethodiek voor het technisch onder- 
wijs (Method for religion course in technical schools) describes the 
method. In the introduction we are given a psychological portrait 
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of girls for whom the course is intended : they have reached a stage 
of intellectual development at which they are capable of a synthetic 
view of doctrine and of the difficulties they will encounter in their 
particular surroundings later on. The unity of the truths of faith, 
the connection between religion and life, the link between doctrine 
and the sources of religious knowledge give cohesion to the syllabus. 
The teaching, grouped around the dogma of the Trinity, is spread 
over four years. The expounding of doctrine is somewhat like a 
repetition of the child’s catechism and not as the flowering of a life 
doctrine. But the spirit of the course, its basic unity and the stress 
continually laid upon how to live as a Christian make this series 
an outstanding, though not perfect, achievement. 


It is always a delicate matter to write about one’s own work even 
though there have been collaborators ; and yet, it may be interesting 
to hear an author explain the principles on which he has worked. 
We hope our readers will agree. 

The collection Leven in Christus (Living in Christ) aims at using 
the wholesome innovations in religious teaching and, at the same 
time, takes account of the needs of the actual situation. The inno- 
vations have been described elsewhere in this issue of Lumen Vitae. 
By actual situation we mean particularly the uncoordinated sylla- 
buses and certain rooted habits that cannot be quickly shaken off. 

This series is akin to the collection Témoins du Christ which came 
out earlier : the spirit and syllabus are the same ; the arrangement, 
development and style are rather different. The special character- 
istics of these manuals are to be found in their matter more than 
their form. . 

For the choice of syllabus we did not look to synopses of theolo- 
gy ; we asked ourselves : “‘ What must our pupils know if they are 
to live consciously as Christians ? ”’ 

Hence the title *‘ Living in Christ ’. It is Christ who gives us life, 
makes it known to us and teaches us how to live it. He, living in His 
Church, wants to propagate it throughout the world by means of 
His disciples. 

Because their minds develop during school years, children need to 
go through the religious course twice : first, analytically, between 
the ages of 12 and 14, and again, by way of synthesis, between I5 
and 18. The first cycle consists of three books, the order of which 
can be reversed if desired. The second cycle comprises one section 
strictly religious and another apologetic. We start with the Church 
and then study Christ in the Gospels. Again, one can change the 
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order of these books IV and V. The sixth volume completes the 
last two. It deals with more difficult questions and gives a brief 
synthesis of the whole work. We have also given briefly the Chris- 
tian view of life values. The whole book can be done in one year ; 
it covers the ground for a Sixth Form and some of the questions 
closely affecting pupils when they leave the secondary school. 

To each manual there corresponds a teacher’s aid-book con- 
taining a plentiful bibliography, notes on religious pedagogy, 
points of theology, examples, applications, references to lantern 
slides, etc. 

The conviction of dogma being very real with an organic unity 
of its own has been the guiding principle of the plan adopted and 
the treatment of the subject-matter. 

The Christian religion is an actual fact ; its significance is to be 
found in its doctrine. Its dominant feature is ‘ the story of salva- 
tion.’ At the beginning of book I, we give a sketch of this story 
so as to be able to explain grace and the sacraments in that context. 
Book II follows the usual order of the articles of the creed, but 
between the lesson on original sin and that on the organization of 
the Church, we devote sixty pages (160 in the volume) to describe 
the preparation for Christ’s coming in the Old Testament, His 
actual coming in the New, and His continued presence in the 
Church. 

The other manuals are on the same lines. For example, we do not 
present grace as a beautiful theory but as a real fact : it calls to 
every human being, it is effectively given in Baptism, and our 
paramount duty is to live by it. Similarly, the Resurrection is not 
studied chiefly for its apologetic value but for its dogmatic content. 
We explain that Christ is the Mediator ever active and that the 
Christian life is union with Christ crucified and risen from the dead.. 

The unity of the doctrine lies in Christ. Unity requires that the 
various aspects of a truth, historical, dogmatic, moral, liturgical, 
apologetic, be presented coherently. In this way we work upon 
the big themes, e. g. sanctifying grace: two chapters relate it to 
Christ and our supernatural vocation. A dogmatic chapter then 
shows it to be the very life of Christ in ourselves and as a ‘ power ” 
of activity ; then come two moral chapters on the use of this power 
and the rest of the book is spent in an explanation of the sacraments. 
As regards particular truths we study both their speculative aspect 
and their practical application. For example, we specify the spiritual 
powers of the hierarchy, but we bring in the questions : What is to be 
our attitude to the Holy Father, to our bishop, to the priest ? By 
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thus showing the coherence of all its aspects we are able to make 
Christian doctrine preserve its supernatural character and to show 
its practical value in life.. 

We may add a final word on the form adopted to express the 
doctrinal content. We have tried to strike a happy mean between 
a lengthy exposition with numerous apt examples and a dull syn- 
opsis. The style is that of a school text-book in which the pupil 
finds what his master explains. The catechism is woven into the 
text of the earlier manuals. The later ones give numerous quotations 
from scripture, and in some chapters of book VI references to the 
encyclicals. The typographical lay-out is such as to make clear the 
general scheme, and the main points are printed in special type. 
The illustrations are many and varied: art reproductions and 
photographs of life today, suited to illustrate the part of doctrine 
being studied. 
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Text-books in Spain 
by Albert DrezeE, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education 1 


I. LEGISLATION AND OFFICIAL SYLLABUS 


1. Legislation. 


In Spain the standard for every kind of secondary teaching is 
set by the baccalaureat. The schools legislation of September 1938, 
restoring freedom of teaching which was suppressed under the 
Republic (1931) and reforming the syllabus of studies preparatory 
to the university course, has had a considerable effect on all teaching 
and on religious instruction in particular. 


The law put an end to State monoploy, restored Christianity to the 
classroom, determined the basic syllabus and ensured equality between public 
and private schools by decreeing that the leaving examination be taken before 
a university board of examiners. Under the monarchy, pupils in the free 
schools had had to pass their examinations before teachers in the local 
State schools and the pupils in these latter were examined by their own 
teachers. The result of this was a lower standard of learning in the State 
schools ; moreover, pupils from the free schools felt themselves at a disad- 
vantage sitting before strange and sometimes unfriendly examiners. The 
system was regarded as unfair ; it also lost the stimulus of healthy emulation. 
By making examiners and teachers different persons, the law secured impar- 
tiality and made it possible to raise the standard of studies. This was, in 
fact, achieved, especially in the teaching of religion which was made com- 
pulsory for the leaving examination. Under the monarchy, although reli- 
gious teaching was obligatory in all schools, it had not been an obligatory 
subject for State examinations. The Republican government which in 1931 
suppressed the free schools forbade religious doctrine to be taught in the 
public schools. Gil Robles restored lessons in religion and ethics for secondary 
schools in 1934.Then in 1936 the extremist government repealed this measure. 


1 Address : 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BELGIum (Editor’s note). 
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Religious teaching has suffered as a result of these vicissitudes. Unless 
prodded by some official requirement the Spaniard is easily tempted to 
neglect the intellectual side of education. Fortunately, the unhappy years 
under the Republic awakened the consciences of Catholics and led to a 
real concern for sound Christian formation. 


2. Syllabus. 


In October 1937 religious teaching was made compulsory in 
secondary schools with the following syllabus : 1. Fuller treatment 
of matter done in the primary school ; 2. Church history and litur- 
gy ; 3. Doctrine ; 4. Commandments ; 5. Supernatural life ; 6. First 
notions in apologetics. 

This syllabus, although it does not have the study of ** Jesus in the 
Gospels ’’ for the second year, seems to us better than the final one, 
adopted in 1939 because apologetics is put in a better place. 

The law of September 1938, did not preserve the above arrange- 
ment of subject matter, but gave in no apparent order the various 
elements of the religious course. Being of fundamental importance, 
the religious course was to comprise the cyclic study of the funda- 
mental principles of the Catholic religion : 1. Revision of catechism 
taught in primary school; 2. Ethics; 3. Gospels; 4. Liturgy; 5. 
Church history ; 6. Apologetics. 

The syllabus was amended in August 1939 when the study of 
religion was spread over the seven years of the baccalaureat course. 
It placed ethics in the middle of the doctrinal sections for the sec- 
ond three-year cycle and started the whole cycle with apologetics 
as its rational foundation. 

One should be acquainted with the official syllabus in detail in 
order to understand the requirements imposed on writers of text- 
books, since the Spanish pupil is examined on this syllabus and 
Spaniards are naturally traditionalist. 


FIRST COURSE. — ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. — God the Creatoy : Existence, 
Nature, Attributes: almighty, eternal, immense. Providence. The Holy 
Trinity. 


Creation, the destiny and fall of angels and man: Angels and devils. Man, 
his end and nature. Original sin. 

The Incarnation and Redemption : Who was Jesus Christ ? How the Son 
of God was made man. The end of the Incarnation. How Jesus Christ has 
redeemed us. The Resurrection and Ascension. The Mother of God. 

The Church : Definition, foundation and end of the Church. The Church 
the heir of Jesus Christ. The marks of the Church. 

The commandments : Necessity and origin. The commandments with regard 


to God and our neighbour. 
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The precepts of the Church: The authority of the Church. The five precepts. 
The evangelical counsels. 

Grace and sin: Grace : kinds and effects. Sin : kinds and effects. 

The sacraments : The sacraments in general. Division into baptism, confirm- 
ation, the Eucharist, the Mass, penance, extreme unction, holy orders and 
marriage. 

Prayer and the virtues : Prayer, kinds and effects. Virtues and vices. 

The Four Last Things: Death and judgement. Hell and purgatory. Limbo 
and Heaven. 


SECOND COURSE. — JESUS CHRIST ACCORDING TO THE GOSPELS. — The pri- 
vate life of Jesus: What the New Testament is. The divine and human 
authority of the Gospels. An idea of the geography of Palestine. Events before 
the birth of Jesus. The birth of Jesus and the events which followed it. 

The public life of Jesus: Preparation for and beginning of the ministry 
at Jerusalem. Jesus returns into Galilee : various miracles of His. The Sermon 
on the Mount. Various events. The parables of the Kingdom of God. Differ- 
ent events in Galilee. The promise of the Eucharist. Jesus at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. The parables of the divine mercy. Various teachings of Jesus. 
Jesus at the borders of Judea. 

The Passion and Death of Jesus : His teaching and the events of the first 
days of Holy Week. A symbolic event. A discussion and three parables on 
the condemnation of the Jews. Insidious attacks by the enemies of Jesus. 
Reproaches and curses against the Pharisees. The prophecies. Prophetic 
discourse of Jesus on the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world. 
Various events. The supper of the Old Law and the institution of the Eucha- 
rist. Events of the Passion and Death. 

The Glorified Life : Various appearances. The Ascension. How to use the 
Gospels. 


THIRD COURSE.— THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST, ITS HISTORY AND LITURGY. 
— Church history. The apostolic age and that of the Fathers : Origins. The perse- 
cutions. The Church and the Roman Empire. The end of the ancient world. 

Formation of Christianity : The new nationalities. The conversion of the 
Saxon peoples. The Western Empire : the Germanic protectorate. Religious 
and cultural life. The reform of the Church. The Crusades. Christianity. 

Rome and Babel: Decadence. Reform and Counter-reform. The XVIII 
century. Philosophy. Restoration.Wars and progress. Recent years. 


Liturcy. — General information : Liturgy in general. Places of worship. 
Liturgical furniture and vestments. The natural elements in liturgy. The 
musical and literary elements. 

Sacrificial liturgy : Preliminary statements. The Mass. 

Sacramental liturgy : Christian initiation. Penance and extreme unction. 
Orders and marriage. 


Hortatory and praisegiving liturgy : The liturgical day and year. Liturgical 
cycles. Particular cults. 
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FoURTH COURSE. — ELEMENTARY APOLOGETICS. — Fundamental apolo- 
getics : The concept of apologetics. The existence of God. Proofs. Errors. 
Nature and the divine attributes. God the Creator of all things. God governs 
the world through His providence. The human soul. Spirituality. Liberty. 
Immortality. 

Christian apologetics: The necessity of religion. The nature of religion. 
Revealed religion. Marks or signs of revealed religion. Miracles. Prophecy. 
Divinity of the Christian religion. 

Catholic apologetics : The definition and the nature of the Church founded 
by Jesus Christ. The powers given by Him to His Church. The prerogatives 
of the Church. The Pope. The bishops. The marks of the true Church. These 
marks not to be seen in heretical and schismatical bodies. Modern errors. 


FIFTH COURSE. — CATHOLIC DOGMA. — Preliminaries. The idea of reli- 
gion; elements. 

Faith in general : Revelation. The faith: definition and division. Extension 
of divine faith. The obligations which it imposes. The marks of a Christian. 

God the Creator : His existence. Attributes and nature. The Blessed Trinity. 
The creation. The angels. The universe. Man. 

Man's fall and redemption : Original sin. Consequences. Promises and 
hope of redemption. Prophecies and types of the Messiah in the ancient faith. 

Jesus Christ the Redeemer : Necessity of redemption. Jesus Christ: His 
private and public life. Passion, death, resurrection and ascension of Jesus 
Christ. His messiahship and divinity. The cooperation of Mary in the redemp- 
tion. The Holy Spirit Sanctifier in the redemption. 

The Catholic Church : Its divine mission. The organization of the Church. 
Its powers and prerogatives. The supreme Head of the Church. Marks of the 
Church. Benefits which the Church bestows on the world. The communion of 
saints. 

The Four last things : Judgement and the sanctions of life. 


SIXTH COURSE. — CATHOLIC MORALITY. — Morality in general : Different 
aspects of morality. Human actions and moral actions. Conscience and the 
law as a rule of morals. 

The precepts of the decalogue : The duties which each impose. The contrary 
sins. 

The precepts of the Church : The duties imposed by each and the contrary 
sins. 


SEVENTH COURSE. — SUPERNATURAL LIFE. — The sanctification of man 
and the obstacles to it: The idea of sanctification. Sin in general. Venial sin. 
Mortal sin. Temptation. 

Sources of sanctification: Grace and the sacraments. Habitual grace. 
Actual grace. Supernatural merit. The sacraments. Lessons on each. 

The means of sanctification : Prayer and the virtues. Prayer in general. 
The Pater ; the principal prayers to the Blessed Virgin and to the Saints, 
Virtues in general. The cardinal virtues. The theological virtues. Chief moral 
virtues. Christian perfection. 
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The matter for the first three years is very simple and well adapt- 
ed to the age of the pupils. Spanish children, it may be noted, 
begin their baccalaureat course rather early. In the primary schools 
there is by law a preparatory stage and three primary stages of 
normally two years each (an intelligent or hard working child can 
manage with one year). If he begins school at the age of five or six 
and is encouraged by his parents a boy can easily reach the period 
of secondary teaching about the age of ten and complete this with 
the final examination at 16 or 17. 


Revision of the catechism. — (First course). — For a boy of ten, 
a revision of the catechism on inductive and historical lines giving 
some sort of synthesis, before he goes into greater detail, can be 
very opportune. Unfortunately, these catechism lessons run the 
danger of being rational and abstruse, of being merely a summary of 
theological definitions inaccessible tothe child’s mind and heart. Can 
the authors of the text-book for this year escape that difficulty ? 


History. — (2nd and 3rd Course). — During the next two years, 
the life of Christ and the history of the Church, presented simply and 
attractively, will provide doctrinal and historical lessons suited to 
children of 11 and 12. The knowledge of geographical and historical 
matters will certainly be profitable. However, we notice that a 
study of the Old Testament nowhere appears in the official syllabus. 
We can see two reasons for this: 1. the Spaniards still tend to re- 
gard sacred history as a collection of edifying stories for children 
in primary schools ; 2. biblical studies have not been much pursued 
in Spain. The eschatological meaning of history, the gradual prep- 
aration of the Jewish people, critical interpretation of literary forms 
have not yet been assimilated. This explains why no progress has 
been made in Bible teaching for schools. 


Apologetics. — (4th Course). — At 14, a boy starts on apologe- 
tics. Isn’t it rather early ? As we have seen, the decree of October 
1937 put apologetics in the last year, after doctrine and the com- 
mandments. The ecclesiastical commission of 1939 did not keep to 
this. They put apologetics before doctrine, just as in seminaries 
fundamental theology comes before the other treatises. Scienti- 
fically, this is correct; pedagogically, it is a mistake. Clearly, this 
course which is a kind of religious philosophy requires a maturity 
of mind which a boy of 14 does not possess. So the apologetics will 
either be very abstruse and ill-adapted or else it will be so very ele- 
mentary as to be oversimplified and will consist in answering oppo- 
nents whose views you have misrepresented ; and the result will 
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be the fostering of a deplorable spirit of intolerance. Consequently, 


many schools postpone apologetics until the final year. This tactic 


is in itself justified, but it has a double disadvantage. First, apologe- 
tics as conceived and taught, is intended solely to provide a rational 
basis to the study of doctrine, and so ought to precede it. However, 
if we conceive apologetics in a more positive spirit and more adapt- 
ed to the modern mind, it should take on the form expounding Chris- 
tian philosophy and it would study, in the light of Christ, the great 
religious problems affecting man in his personal relationship with 
God, the family, the nation, international society, the Church. 
Thus it would be the crowning point of a complete course of reli- 
gion. Second, the apologetics course ought to satisfy the still grea- 
ter needs of thelast year at school. Hence the difficulty of finding any 
adequate text-book. 


Doctrine. — (5th, 6th and 7th Course). — The systematic 
study of Christian doctrine and morality is of interest in itself. 
But the doctrine must be presented concretely and in such a 
way as to arouse enthusiasm ; thus the youth will discover real 
values and receive much spiritual help: an ideal, a will to per- 
fection, generosity in self-sacrifice, union with Christ. The course 
should of itself tend to be a call to total self engagement. The official 
syllabus follows too closely the stock theological treatises and seems 
to militate against a live presentation. The syllabus for the moral 
code, especially by its insistence on the commandments and sins 
without any relation to the virtues, can only develop a very nega- 
tive morality. Another grouping such as ‘‘ duties to God”’; ** duties 
tomy neighbour’’; ‘‘ duties to self’? would have allowed of a much 
more positive and appealing treatment. 

The arrangement of the three standard matters is asin the cate- 
chism. Doctrine first, then moral, then grace and the sacraments. 
This arrangement is hardly theological since *‘ the doctrine of the 
sacraments which is so closely bound up with the doctrines of the 
Incarnation, Redemption and the Church is now separated from 
them by the moral course, ’’ and the practice of morality is nothing 
but the consequence of the divine life within us. This arbitrary 
separation inclines to look upon the sacraments and prayer 
as supernatural means with the sole function of helping us to 
keep the commandments. Many schools which put the apologetics at 
the end, place the spiritual life in the 4th year ; this is pedagogically 
sound and is an inductive way of beginning the study of doctrine 
in its most concrete aspect and best adapted to a boy in early 
adolescence. On the other hand, moral teaching stands in its most 
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useful place at about the age of 15 or 16. The general scheme : 
1. elementary synthesis of the catechism; 2. Jesus Christ in the 
Gospel; 3. the Church in history and in the liturgy; 4. supernatural 
life : grace, sacraments, prayer ; 5. doctrine ; 6. moral ; 7. Christian 
philosophy of life, seems more in conformity with the pupils’ centres 
of interest and the religious psychology of the adolescent. But the 
anxiety to be rigorously theological seems to have been too promi- 
nent in the drawing up of the official syllabus. 


I. RELIGIOUS TEXT-BOOKS 


Already in 1939, various series of text-books came out, and have 
been added to. Further series are still appearing. This very multi- 
plicity has the advantage of forcing reform and improvement if 
only from competitiveness. Of course, some of the larger religious 
congregations impose their own manuals in their own colleges. This 
is not necessarily a gain either intellectually or pedagogically. 

The following are the most important collections now used in 
Spain : 


EpELvIvEs (H. Maritas). — I. Elementos de Religién. — II. J.-C. segun los 
Evangelios. — III. La Iglesia de J.-C. —IV. Apologética Elemental. — 
V. El Dogma. — VI. La Moral. — VII. La vida _ sobrenatural. — Zara- 
goza, Editorial Luis Vives. 

Textos E. P. (Escuelas Pias). — Elementos de Religién, 7 vols., Madrid, 
Editorial Bibliographica Espafiola. 

M. A. Martin y L. ZAHONERO. — I. La doctrina de N.-S, J.-C. — II. J.-C. 
segumn los evangelios. — III. La Iglesia de J.-C. — IV. Apologética elemen- 
tal. — V. El dogma catélico. — V1. La moral catélica. — VII. La vida so- 
brenatural, — Editorial Marfil S. A., Alcoy. 

Juan A. Ruano Ramos — Texto de Religion para los cursos de Bachillerato, 
Escuelas normales y Especiales, 7 vols, Salamanca, Imprenta Salmantina. 

ANDRES COLL. — I. La doctrina christiana. — II. J.-C. segun los evangelios. — 
Ill. 1. Liturgia catdlica, 2. Historia ecclesidstica. IV. — Apologética 
Elemental. — V. El dogma catélico. — IV. La moral catélica. — VII. La 
vida sobrenatuval, Madrid, Editorial Pueyo S. L. 

P. Cipriano Montserrat. — I. La doctrina de J.-C.—TII. J.-C. seguin los 
evangelios. — III. La Iglesia de J.-C. —IV. Pontuario de Apologética. — 
V. El dogma catélico. — V1. La moral catélica, Barcelona, Editorial Lumen. 
Manual Escolar de Religidn, 1 vol., Barcelona, Editorial Lumen. 

Textos Lumen. — I. Juan Tusguets : La doctrina de J.-C. — II. Camitto 
M. ABaD, S. J.: J.-C. segun los evangelios. — III. Justo PEREz DE UR- 
BEL: La Iglesia: su hisiona y su lturgia. —1V. Juan Tusouets: La 
Religion defendida (apologética). — V. C1pr1aNo MONTSERRAT : El dogma 
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Catélico. —IV.Ipem: La moral catélica. — VII. Justo Pérez pE Ur- 
BEL: La Vida sobrenatural. 

Basitio Lain Garcia. — Manuales de Instruccién Religiosa, 7 vols., Huesca, 
Editorial Lorenzo-Lopez. 

P. Vatentin Inco, S. J. — Compendio de Instruccién Religiosa, 7 vols., 
Madrid, Editorial Veritas. 

P. Ramon J. DE MuNana. S. J. — Texto de Religién para bachilleres, Bil- 


bao, Mensagero. 


Of these collection we would point out particularly those by 
Martin y J. Zahonero, because we consider them to be the best. In 
places they strike us as being well over the heads of the average 
pupils, but they do reveal an openness of mind in theological mat- 
ters, an effort to apply doctrine to life, and some very artistic illus- 
trations. The collection by the Marist Brothers and that by the 
Pious Schools have their good points, but the latter seems rather 
rudimentary. The works of Incio and Ruano are remarkable for theo- 
logical soundness, but in our opinion, too heavy and abstract, and 
therefore ill-adapted. The use made of collections varies. Some take 
the complete series, some take only parts, others make up a full 
course by selecting from different collections. All the authors arrange 
their subject-matter as given in the official syllabus ; they differ on- 
ly in points of detail and in style or the draw-up of a chapter. All 
have the same framework, the same qualities and defects in expo- 
sition and method. Therefore, confining ourselves rather to the gen- 
eral characteristics of these various collections instead of to their 
individual merits and demerits, we will follow the general tendencies 
and group our remarks under the headings : adaptation, exposition, 
scholastic accuracy. 


1. Adaptation. 


In composing their manuals the writers have profited by the at- 
tempt at adaptation made by the official authorities. They can go 
further but they would then be hampered by the requirements of 
the examination. The pupils receive two hours a week, they have to 
cover an immense ground and must satisfy external examiners. 
These examiners will put their questions in the traditional forms 
and expect a scholastic precision of expression in the answer. 

As the final examination is so remote, the presentation, method 
and style of the early volumes could and should be more adapted 
to the child, especially the first course. Some first year manuals 
have achieved this, for example those by the Marist Brothers and the 
Pious Schools. In others we find all the defects of the old catechisms. 


The style is cold and severe ; the strictly accurate but colourless phrase 
is always used instead of the childlike lively expression. The authors do not 
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as a tule have recourse to biblical or Gospel scenes which might liven up 
their dogmatic formulae nor to the liturgy for an explanation of the Mass 
and the sacraments, the treatment of which is too theoretical, nor to the 
example of the martyrs and saints in order to foster a love of God’s command- 
ments and the Church. Sometimes the influence of a hide-bound scholasti- 
cism is discernible. For example, the existence of God is proved to children 
of ten with the argument from cause : ‘‘ therefore one must come to a first 
cause which is not cause and is the cause of all the others. This uncaused cause 
is God. ’? Then the argument from necessary being: ‘* All that exists did 
not exist before and will not exist later ; this means that all beings have receiv- 
ed their existence from another being. Therefore, some being must have 
not received existence from anybody and must have given it to all the others ; 
this necessary being is God. ’? Then the argument from motion and lastly 
from the order in nature. 

When dealing with the Trinity, the text-books expound the existence and 
nature of the divine processions without any reference to the Gospels. If 
the child has not understood anything, he is sententiously informed that 
‘¢ the doctrine of the Holy Trinity being a mystery, we cannot understand 
it ; but it is not repugnant to reason, it is not unintelligible. ’’ 2 

The practical corrolary which in the best books comes at the end of 
the course does not appear to be adapted to the child’s psychology. 


The history manuals are simpler and more digestible. The places 
and happenings recorded in the Gospels are given sufficiently well 
to make them really historical. One may regret the lack of doctri- 
nal synthesis. 


The Gospel events follow one another without the author ever suggesting 
any doctrinal lesson. The accounts of the public life do not help to understand 
the humano-divine nature of Jesus, nor His teaching authority; His Passion 
and death do not remind us of His being Saviour and Priest ; His risen life 
does not enlighten us on His triumphant royalty. 

The Church history manual, usually pleasing, simply and adequately 
critical, suffers from the same defect : it lacks doctrinal conclusions and moral 
bearing. A course in Church history is one thing and a course in religion is 
another. The historical syntheses in a religious manual ought to throw light 
on religious truths. The presentation of events ought to bring out the lesson 
taught by history. The story of a Saint’s life will be made a stirring example 
of the Christian life. * Do not say that that is the teacher’s job ; most teachers 
stick to what is in the book. We should help them as much as possible. 


The least adapted text-book is that on apologetics. The authors 
themselves admit that a course in religious philosophy is out of 


2M. A. MartTIn y ZAHONERO, La doctrina de Nuestro Senor i-Ca, ipaeee 
3 See J. CoLomB, Aux sources du catéchisme, II and III, Paris, Desclée et Cie, 
1948. 
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place in the fourth year : ‘¢ Let it not be objected that boys are not 
sufficiently prepared to do apologetics. We agree. ”’ 4 


Consequently, some authors sacrifice accuracy for adaptation ; others 
do the opposite, hoping no doubt that it will be put off until the last year : 
‘* Despite the elementary character of this apologetics course, we have made 
it rational and philosophical, for the pupils have acquired a certain keenness 
of mind and possess that grain of philosophy that is called common sense. 
So they will be able to philosophize on the argument we call metaphysical of 
which great use is made in our treatise and which comes from the very defini- 
tion of things. ’’ > The apologetis manual follows the traditional arrangement : 
general, Christian, Catholic apologetic. The inverse order would perhaps be 
more vital and psychological, and therefore more effective ; but that is an- 
other matter. 

Sometimes the build-up of a lesson recalls certain theses of scholastic 
philosophy for seminaries. Here is a typical scheme of the lessons in a widely 
used text-book: 1. Definitions. — 2. Adversaries. — 3. Arguments: me- 
taphysical, psychological, historical. — 4. Corrolaries. — 5. Objections and 
answers. Other manuals are more varied, but no less arid. For proof one 
can look for example at the ‘‘ Apologética elemental ’’ by Fr. V. Incio, either 
in the abridged or complete edition. 


2. Method of Exposition. 


The Spanish text-books provide doctrine. The writers aim at 
clarity and simplicity whilst being doctrinally safe. If they succeed 
in that, they think they have fulfilled their task. None of the above- 
mentioned collections has a teacher’s ** Aid Book ’’, to make the 
lessons lively, varied and efficient. No practical suggestions, no 
pedagogical hints, no bibliographical references, no indications 
about the use of didactic material. Consequently, religious teaching 
in Spain has not absorbed the methodological findings of modern 
pedagogy. 

No place is given to the pupils’ activity. No intellectual activity 
through personal research or group enquiry, no spiritual activity 
through prayers, practical applications, individual or social engage- 
ment. Let us bear in mind, as an excuse, that the matter is consid- 
erable and only two hours a week are given to it. Moreover, the need 
for a religious course with all these activity methods is felt to be 
less needed in Spain than elsewhere. The whole atmosphere is 
intensely religious. Nervertheless, the religious course would gain 
pedagogically and spiritually if it were more active and human. 


The course in Catholic morality, as officially planned and also as 


4M. A. MartIN y J. ZAHONERO, A pologética elemental, Introduccion. 
5 Ibidem. 
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presented in the books, cannot but check the spiritual activity and 
the youthful ardour of young people. The book gives a potted moral 
theology course and is presented as a very negative commentary 
of the Ten Commandments, exemplified by an array of sins and 
vices. In this course, during which a young Christian is to find a 
standard of judgement and conduct, Jesus never appears. The 
teaching receives no support from the friendship of Christ or from 
the grandeur of His moral character. One author only too truly says 
in his introduction : ‘* The brief moral commentary we are offering 
here is like those red signal lights which the traffic authorities have 
put up at dangerous places and seem to call out : Beware! Danger ! 
Stop!’’& No doubt, that is a necessary minimum for the training 
of conscience ; but was the moral teaching of Our Lord nothing more 
than that ? 


3. Scholastic accuracy. 


In Spanish schools the religious teaching is generally of an ‘‘ ex 
cathedra ’’ type and purely instructional. The teacher expounds 
the doctrine with as much feeling as he does a mathematical 
problem. He is following the lead given by the text-book writers. 


These latter provide an orderly, clear, rational text, aiming at objectivity 
in exposition and rigour in argumentation to which we are accustomed in 
scholastic philosophy manuals. The object is to get the pupil through the 
examination, and for that he will have to give clear precise answers to the 
university examiners. Many teachers think that this official requirement has 
had the distinct advantage of improving greatly religious knowledge among 
the educated youths of Spain. Besides, the danger of religious intellectualism 
or of a disembodied faith is non-existent. The Spaniard, stronger in the heart 
than the head, is naturally inclined to deep piety when he hasa certain amount 
of culture and not harassed by the search for daily bread. At home, at school, 
in society, the young man develops in a climate of religion. 

One must, however, point out the big gap between religious knowledge 
and religious practice. Generally speaking the piety and moral code of the 
Spaniard, like his preaching, is based more upon particular devotions than 
upon any consciously thought out truths of dogma. Indeed, his chief devo- 
tions have, in practice, become almost devoid of dogmatic content. 

In our opinion this is almost as great a danger as the shedding off of faith. 
To remedy this state of affairs and restore the link between thought and 
action, pulpit catechesis must become dogmatic and the teaching in schools, 
whilst keeping its doctrinal exactness, must introduce all those kerygmatic 
elements which made the Gospel preaching so full of warmth and life. 


6 M. A. MarTIN y J. ZAHONERO, La moral catélica, Introduccién. 
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A genuinely didactic manual gives the doctrine with examples 
from real life and readings from modern works. A lesson brings in 
some practical application to daily life. Some artistic illustration 
is used to facilitate the spiritual assimilation of the matter treated. 
Two collections have tried this : those by Martin y J. Zahonero and 
the Marist Brothers. The former in particular illustrates each chap- 
ter with a full-page reproduction of some masterpiece in which 
Spain is so rich ; it is well chosen and carefully commented. 

The lack of an inductive experimental method is an even greater 
defect in a text-book. The text is without that glow which frequent 
reference to the Gospel sayings and scenes would give to it. Only 
too often, as one goes through these books, has one to admit that the 
object of religious teaching is not Jesus Christ, the story of salva- 
tion and the Kingdom of God, but chunks of dogma and moral. 


Religion is made to appear a science more than an attitude of life. ‘* Reli- 
gion is a science which studies those truths and duties which refer man to 
God ’’. 7? Faith, we are told, is ‘* the assent of the mind to the truths revealed 
by God ’’.§ But was not the faith demanded by Jesus something more than 
that, viz. a personal engagement to him who is the truth and the life ? 

‘¢ To savour the matter interiorly. ’’ The child savours it more interiorly 
when he is told that “‘ grace is the love which God has for us awakening in 
our heart the love we have for him ; ’’ it is far better than making him give 
by heart the theological definition : ‘‘ a supernatural gift of God granted 
through the merits of Christ for our sanctification. ’’ The necessary speci- 
fications can be given in a later year at school. 


We could go and take other points : merit, sanctification, the 
Church, the sacraments, morality. But there is already sufficient 
proof. Teachers might do well to close the gap between piety and 
knowledge by giving their pupils in a much more personal manner 
the chief dogmas of our religion and bringing them to the real 
sources of piety and devotion. Chesterton has written that a reli- 
gion without poetry is a religion without life. We can say that a 
teaching without poetry, without any emotional resonance, with- 
out beauty is a teaching without life. 


7M. A. Martin y J. ZAHONERO, La doctrina de Nuestro Senor J.-C., p. 13. 
8 Ibidem, p. 14. 
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